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By CORA STUART 


I HAVE tried a hundred times to put my finger 
on the elusive point where the Canadian girl 
begins to differ from her American sister of the 
States. I gave it up there, and I relinquish it 
now, once and forever ; but that she is essentially 
diverse is certainly true, from the moment when 
she beams in baby coquetry from out her first 
ur-decked hood. 

The thing that impresses one most with the 
Canadian girl—and I am speaking now of the 
thoroughbred, the only type I had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting in any sense as a study—is 
her strength, or perhaps I should say her power 
of endurance. She does not understand fatigue 
or accept it as one of the possibilities of ordinary 
existence. She expends no more thought upon 
the next town to obtain a certain 
color for her china painting than her New York 
sister would in taking the L road for Eighteenth 
Street, and returns from her jaunt apparently as 
fit and rosy as when she set forth. The elder 
ladies take kindly to the electric trams, but the 
girls and their dogs one meets everywhere only 
afoot or on horseback. 


walking to 


As for the bicycle, to use the saucy modern 
phrase, our dear and dainty daughters of the 
States are not ‘‘in it’’ with their Canadian sis- 
ters. They have a dashing addition to their 
cycling costume, sometimes, which I wonder we 
The 


coat as 


on this side of the line have not borrowed. 
scarlet 
near like that of her hunting brother as is pos- 


girl who goes a-golfing wears a 


sible, and this jaunty coat on crisp mornings 
she buttons snugly over her abbreviated habit, 
before she mounts her wheel, with true delight 
in its picturesque warmth ; for 
girls take as good care of themselves as does the 
Canadian girl-universal. Not that the wheel is 
to her an adjunct of decorative effect ; far from 
it. The bicycle is to the Canadian girl, as well 
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as to her brother, simply a new and convenient 


mode of ** getting thiere.’’ She shops, she visits, 

She does more than this : 
heatre, and stables her steed in a 
She 


h on it, and takes joy to her soul, 


she calls en / she 
attends the 
neighboring shop while being entertained. 
goes to chur 
as did the charming woman who attended a 
musicale given by my own hostess, undeterred 
by the fact that the sudden defection of her hus- 
band left her w Indeed, no! She 
donned her bifurcated garments, tucked up the 
tail of her evening dress—discreet Heaven only 
knows how—and came through the night alone, 
Canada) uncriticised. The 
retary of the King’s Daughters at 
mother of fifteen children, whose 


ithout eseort. 


safe and lest be 
Provincial se 
Toronto, the 
life is full of good works and committee meetings, 
was recently presented by her husband with a 
bicycle as a pleasant surprise, in order that she 


might accomplish her manifold duties with less 


personal fatigue. Think of an American hus- 
band, chivalrous as he is, thus aiding and 


I do 


it this one; for no sweeter hospi- 


abetting his wife fn purely public duties. 


not wonder 
tality was extended to me while in Canada than 
that of this same little Seotch-Canadian lady in 
her dainty, well-kept home. * 

I have sp 
much better 


ken of the Canadian girl taking so 
of her health ; yet this arises 
from no apparent delicacy, but rather from a 
sturdy comn 


care 


on sense that teaches one who has 
an ache to avoid what she has no 


1 
ure 


never know1 
time to en 
late Noven 

of Kingston, 


One bright, cool morning in 
er I stepped out into the sunny air 

feeling well protected by a light 
gray jacket, such as we wear in the early autumn 
line. 


on this side of the 


“How American !”’ 
the house, 


speak agai 


said a young daughter of 
of whom I shall 


‘Tt will do no harm for once, but 


Lady Daintry,’’ 
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A CANADIAN BABY. 
SHEILA, OF DALREIGH, OTTAWA, 

that is the way every American does. When she 
comes here she says: ‘Oh! how can you call 
this cold? Why, this is simply bracing ! and 
so she goes on all the first winter melting and 
burning, while we are simply comfortable, re- 
fusing mittens, moccasins and fur caps, and 
looking like an American Beauty, as she is, 
through it all. But with the second season comes 
our revenge. Our Amer- 
ican visitor has already 
exhausted her power of 
resistance the first sea- 
son, and the second no 
fires can be big enough, 
no furs thick enough, 
to keep her from shiver 
and chill. As one of 
them said, she ‘ was not 
warm from the last of 
September till the first 
of June.’’ 

Be not deceived if 
you see the Canadian 
virl apparently with no 
top-coat in the early 
winter weather. Be sure 
that she is discreetly 
garbed in chamois skin 
from head to feet under 
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all that appearance of airy indifference to the ele- 
ments. She looks very ‘‘swagger,’’ but something 
; and the fur 
dealers and the shopmen know very well that too 
many devices cannot be conceived for keeping the 
precious Canadian girl well protected. Multi- 
farious were the eccentricities in fur and woolen 


beside pride is keeping her warm 


fabrics to be worn mysteriously over dimpled 
knees, and to cover that chilly place just between 
shoulders that at evening they recklessly bare ; 
wristlets of fur and cufflets of wool, anklets and 
moccasins, covers for chin and covers for ears ; 
everything except a nose-tip did my inquiring 
mind investigate. Having conserved her forces 
by reducing the resistance of cold to a minimum, 
and filled her glorious lungs with oxygen and her 
supple muscles with strength, the Canadian girl 
has an enormous quantity of bottled energy, likely 
to go off like a champagne cork unless given a 
sensible vent. Hence she takes to athletics with 
an enthusiasm and energetic industry that would 
stamp any American girl as a freak of the most 
virulent type. 

The fame of the Canadian girl as a golfer has 
not waited for me to recite it in the States, as 
one of the athletic pastimes which the girl of the 
States shares with her sister in the Caribou coun- 
try is golfing, and each has tested in tournament 
the prowess of the other. While the Boston club 
woman hesitates not to take her grip and an 
evening gown, and start, at a day’s notice, to 
‘read a paper’’ on the Pacific coast, so the lady 
golfer of the Toronto club, or the equally famous 
players from Parliament circles in Ottawa, get 
them gayly away without misgiving, even into 
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the States, to match their skill, and win and 
wear their laurels as proudly and joyously as the 
club woman does the reward of her intellectual 
venture. Miss White and Miss Crombie of the 
Toronto Club, especially the former, are pve rhaps 
among the Canadian lady players best known in 
the States. Miss White was the champion who 
beat Miss Oliver at Murray Bay. Miss Oliver, it 
may be remembered, was in the semi-finals of 
all United States ladies. It mav be interesting 
for golf players to know 
that Miss White’s ree- 
ord for the Murray Bay 
course was the excellent 
one of 95. In the To- 
ronto Club there is but 
one scratch player — 
Miss Crombie, a bril- 
liant player, who is 
noted for her straight 
driving Miss Wilkie 
and Miss Cassells are 
strong on the approach, 
beside which are many 
young and middle-aged 
matrons who make close 
running with their 
brothers and husbands 
inthelinks. One of the 
prettiest sights in To- 


\ 


ronto is to’see fifteen 
or twenty of these la- 
dies, with shining eyes 
and cheeks of rose, chat- 
ting of ‘‘twosomes and 
threesomes’? and ‘‘driv- 
ing from the Tee,’ as sialic 
they group about the 
little tables on the club- 
house veranda, drinking—the inevitable Cana- 
dian beverage—tea. It is only in Scotch-Canadian 
regions that one finds the same rabid enthusiasm 
for golf, an amusement so peculiar to Scotland 
that nothing, unless curling, disputes its place as 
the national game. My own remote ancestor, 
Mary Stuart, is pilloried in history as showing a 
shameless indifference to her husband’s murder 
by playing golf, a few days after his death, in 
the field beside Seaton. 

Beware, unless you would lose your prestige 
forever, of calling a golf-club a stick to a Cana- 
dian girl who lives upon terms of intimacy with 
the driver, the cleek, the putter, the brassy and 
the niblick, the latter used to rescue the balls 
from gullies, ruts and woods after unfortunate 
shots. Be it known that the links where the 
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Canadian gi nd her brother—in fact, her whole 
family—trifle with the golf-club, are mountain- 
with peril compared with the 
nsidered diversity of most Amer- 
ican practice grounds 


ous regions I 


mild and w 


with the sparkle of all her bot- 
to the surface, you should 
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lo see tl 


tled energy 


know the hockey girl. It is enough to set the 
staidest pulse of age into a Highland fling to go 
out with the Girls’ Hockey Team of Queen’s, 
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QUEEN’S COLLEGE LADIES’ HOCKEY TEAM. 


ADA BIRCH, 


RDNA GRIFFITH 


when it sets forth to conquer or be conquered, 
I had almost said to slay or be slain, for the 
hockey girl knoweth no fear. She not only el- 
tertains sgucamish sympathy when her 
brother hockey player comes in with his face 
flattened or an ear to be replaced, but in her 


playing sl nulates the reckless abandon of his 


play as mercilessly as she would gibe at any sign 
of weakness in enduring the often painful and 
sometimes figuring results. 

The Queen’s Club is perhaps a good example, 
for its members are young and supposedly at the 
tender age, and there, more essentially than at 
any other place, I realized that the men of her 
college ay e Canadian girls’ brothers. She has a 
fine dignity and sense of fitness, as shown in the 


fact that, although this famous Scotch college 
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was one of the first to admit women, and no re- 
striction is laid upon their intercourse by rigid 
rules of exclusion in lecture hours, the Queen’s 
College girl electing, by an unwritten decision, to 
pass her casual or intimate fellow of the other 
sex in the college halls absolutely without recog- 
nition. The wisdom of this, and the unique 
quality of the girl nature that conceives and car- 
ries out such a self-restraint is assuredly of a 
high and fine type. The girls and men of the 
hockey clubs do not play against each other, but 
either club takes a tremendous pride in the suc- 
cesses of the other; and the Girls’ Club prides 
itself upon using the same ferocious sticks pre- 
sented to them by the men—a heavier, broader, 
and more deadly weapon than usually used by 
girl hockey players; the feminine stick being, 
however, much wickeder than those used in 
the States. It is very much like an old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘shinny”’ stick. Their game is made 
much more difficult and dangerous in that the 
puck used is, unlike our red ball, a black rubber 
disc, two and one-half inches in diameter, and 
about an inch thick. The object of the game is 
to put this rubber dise through the opponent’s 
goal, which is called ‘“‘shooting a goal.’’ In 
their game there is an off-side, as in football, 
while in our hockey game in the States we have 
no off-side. The men play thirty minutes, then 
rest ten minutes, and then thirty more; but the 
girls play but twenty. 

‘My!’ said Lady Daintry, the president of 
the Queen’s Hockey Club, ‘‘ vou’re a corpse at 
the end of twenty.” 

A favorite device is ‘‘ body checking.’’ This 
is making a furious feint of rushing on the puck 
to lift it with your stick only to collide purposely 
with your opponent and the strongest goes down. 
This has to be done with much nicety, lest, the 
referee, who is always an accomplished skater 
of good wind, rushes down upon you and ex- 
poses you. With the little black puck on the 
ice, and all the enemies squabbling over it with 
heads down, and everybody seeming all feet, 
a sudden and unexpected lift of the puck is 
likely to land the cruel rock-elm sticks without 
time for selecting the point of contact. The 
QJueen’s Club is rather unique in this that but 
one of its members has escaped somewhat seri- 
ous accident. 

“Oh, we don’t mind !’ said the captain. ‘‘ We 
don’t wear padded trousers, like the men, but 
we do pad our knees ; for first you go up and 
then you go down, and oh, my! your knees are 
black and blue. I couldn’t say my prayers in 
proper position all winter for mine. If the puck 
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hits you you think you are dead. In one of the 
men’s games the puck was lifted and struck an- 
other man flat on the cheek. Instead of falling 
off the suction held it, and when it was taken 
away it carried part of the cheek with it. When 
you get hit with the stick you are benumbed, 
but in five minutes you feel as though the roof 
of your head was coming off. One of the men 
fell a little while ago in a game, and another 
skated right over, cutting his face open before 
he could stop himself. The men coach us girls, 
hut we play alone.” 

Said another girl: ‘‘It is being on the ice 
that makes hockey so much more exciting. All 
the swell girls and women play in Ottowa. They 
go to Perth, Carleton Place and Smith’s Falls to 
play match games.”’ 

The costume of the Queen’s College team is a 
neat, blue blouse, dark blue serge skirt to boot 
tops, with a belt of the Queen’s College colors, 
bare heads except for 15,000,000 hairpins. Since 
the captain and the president agree in this state- 
ment I dare not deduct one hairpin. 

The present members of Queen’s College La- 

dies’ Hockey Team, season 1896-97, are: Ada 
sirch (right wing) ; B. Daintry-Yates, president 
(left wing); Alice Watson (left wing) ; Mar- 
garet Russell, secretary (point); Nellie Watson, 
captain (centre) ; Mabel Parker (cover points) ; 
Marion Fraser (centre) ; Edna Griffith (point) ; 
Kate McLean (goal). 

At a practice match, where there were only four 
on a side, some were using broken hockey sticks. 
The puck lay between the captain and goal, 
and both made a rush at it. As Lady Daintry 
went to lift it with her broken stick the other 
girl bent also to prevent ; the jagged end of the 
stick caught her in the nose, laying her face 
open and throwing the eye out upon the cheek. 
She was taken at once to a hospital by her oppo- 
nent, and had three stitches taken, the healthy 
flesh healing without a scar. Lady Daintry as- 
sured me that the first time she played she fell, 
by actual count, twenty-seven times in three- 
quarters of an hour. Her coach picked her up 
seventeen times and then gave it up as hopeless. 

At the close of their games the teams gather 
in the center of the rink, when it is not upon 
open ice, and cheer, the defeated team trying to 
get its cheer in first. The Queen’s College cry 
is, “*The blue, red and yellow, the blue, red and 
yellow, forever, forever, forever !’’ 

The Gaelic ery as written is : 


‘Oil thigh no Banrighim 
Na Banrighim gu brath 
Cha ghiel! cha ghiel! cha ghiel!’’ 
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As howled it sounds like this: 
‘Oi ti n’ Banrighim 
Na Banrighim gu bra 
Ki-vyel! ki-yel! ki-yel !’ 

Think not that in these rough-and-tumble 
amusements the Canadian girl forgets the femi- 
nine duties of life. A more thoughtful or prac- 
tical being in the care of her own house, when 
she has one, and to those who need her aid be- 
fore she marries, as she always does, has not 
been discovered. The match hockey game even 
was turned to a philanthropic benefit last year 
when they charged fifteen cents admission, and 
turned the gate receipts, amounting to $60, over 
to the Kingston Hos- 
pital. As this was their 
first match game the 
shrieks and yells of the 
friends of their oppo- 
nents rather rattled the 
girls at first, but they 
soon got used to it. 

It may not be unin- 
teresting, since the 
American foot and its 
dressing is openly ad- 
mired by our Canadian 
sisters, to know how 
the hockey skater ar- 
rays that portion of her 
structure. The hockey 
skate is perfectly 
straight, and secured 
to a boot which is taken 
along and exchanged 
for the one worn—a 
chug, clumsy _ boot, 
which would be trying 
to the prettiest foot. 
Add to this a heavy oo 
hide anklet laced over the whole, which has a 
hole for the heel of the under shoe to go 
through, and one can understand why the hockey 
girl’s foot is not a thing of beauty. 

Kingston is somewhat famed for all ladies’ 
sports. Halifax was the first and Kingston the 
second to revive the interest in tennis, and intro- 
duce it into this country a few years ago, while 
Kingston was first to have a ladies’ hockey team, 
and this season had the finest and keenest com- 
petition at their bench show in fox-terriers ever 
seen in Canada. 

Captain Curtis of the men’s hockey team has 
an idiosyncrasy which gives rise to all sorts of 
yarns. He gathers in, to put it gently, others’ 
possessions as he goes. His bachelor teas, which 
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are society events, are served with silver 
‘‘swiped’’ from all over the American conti- 


nent, his spoons alone representing most of the 
first-class hostelries in Canada and the States. 
Last year, when he returned from the Queen’s 
triumphant tour of hockey and polo matches, he 
brought an assortment of cake dishes. His tro- 
phies usually arrive promptly, but he is very apt 
to forget portions of his own wardrobe. Having 
appropriated a jersey belonging to an opponent, 
and several pairs of trousers, he discovered, on 
reaching home, that he had left the jersey be- 
hind. Curtis, unabashed, at once telegraphed, 
‘Stole Crawford’s jersey and left it behind— 
send it along’’; and the 
men sent it. 

The same captain is 
somewhat of a misogy- 
nist. On the train one 
day a clergyman’s wife, 
whose record for start- 
ling ways rivals the 
Queen’s man, decided 
to talk with him. How- 
ever she brought it 
about, a conversation 
ensued, which ended 
briefly in the polite de- 
parture of Curtis, who, 
on his return from the 
smoker, having played 
a big game the day be- 
fore, retired to a re- 
mote seat, drew down 
his cap and went to 
sleep. Madam moved 
forward to the seat di- 
rectly behind him, and, 
‘ QUEEN’S OWN”? — leaning over, calmly 
a tickled his cheek and 
awakened him. This was maddening ; but Cur- 
tis bided his time, and at the stop for lunch 
brought back into the cara pair of salt-cellars to 
add to his collection of souvenirs. With these 


‘ 


AND 


he cheerfully returned to his seat, and when Mrs. 
Clergyman reopened the conversation, he punc- 
tuated his replies by slowly emptying the salt- 
cellars over her bonnet and shoulders. The 


whole Ci 


r understood by this time, and I am 
afraid sympathized with the drowsy young ath- 
lete. 

If Toronto prides itself upon anything it is 


the city ordinance forbidding cars to run on 
the Sabbath. The municipal front swells with 
an inexplicable sense of virtue whenever this 
inconvenience to women, children and the poor 
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in pocket is mentioned. The bicycle dealer and 
the hackmen are among these proudly good citi- 
zens. Especially is this true on the day of 
“Church Parade,’ when every cross-street | en- 
tering the thoroughfares through which the 
marching regiments pass to their annual refresh- 
ment of souls is dangerously packed with car- 
riages loaded with beautifully-dressed woman- 
hood. It is The Girl, overflowing carriage, dog- 
cart and drag, unescorted, excited and admiring ; 
envied of her sisters if she ery,‘ There’s Jack !’’ 
with Casy familiarity while the Kilties, with their 
muscular, bared knees and fanciful attire, are 
passing ; or, best of all, if she be able to select 
among the clear-cut, aristocratic faces of the 
Queen’s Own a relative or asweetheart. This regi- 
ment looks what it is. The best blood of Canada 
fills its veins, and ‘She who runs’? on Church 
Parade Day ‘ may read’? it in features and bear- 
ing and in the quiet elegance of their dark uniform. 

A very funny and characteristic scene took 
place in the Kingston Opera House 
when Tan Maclaren gave his first 
lecture in that place. T was assured 
by my friends that it was the thing 
to go early, to hear what the college Pa oo 
men would say. When we arrived 
the upper gallery, which at the 
centre is reserved for the (Jueen’s 
men ina body, was crowded, and 
a running fire of comment and 
raillery, interspersed with palpable 
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hits, rained upon the incoming audience. It was 
not a continual Babel, but here and there, like 
single fire-crackers, one voice and then another, 
distinctly audible through the whole house, would 
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hail with much unction and sometimes with tell- 
ing compliment a favorite professor or a popular 
belle impartially. One professor, a man of much 
clegance and a tremendous favorite with the 
men, vociferously greeted as ‘ Baldy,’’ was ab- 
solutely so abashed by his tumultuous reception, 
as he came down the middle aisle with his family, 
that, notwithstanding their friendly suggestions 
that he should *‘ not be afraid”? and ‘‘ take off his 
topcoat like a man,’’ it required some moments 
before he could gather courage to stand up long 
enough to perform that simple and necessary 
act. My sympathies yet go out to a voung man 
in evening dress, with a graceful girl at his side, 
who had braved the ridicule of his fellows for 
her sake, and occupied one of the best seats in 
the centre of the house, in full view of the men. 
If there are any details of his evening toilet and 
the resources from which he gathered it in and 
paid for his seats with which that whole audience 
is unfamiliar to-day it is not to be laid to any 
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neglect of the Queen’s men. After this 
exhibition I was in no wise astonished, 
but accepted it as part of the courtesies 
extended to me when invited to speak 
before another large educational insti- 
tution in Ontario, that when I entered 
the room and made my way meekly behind their 
distinguished president to the platform to deliver 


a lecture before them, they hailed me on my 
winding way with the opening strains of ‘‘ Clem- 








entine’? —‘'Oh, my dar- 
ling!’ They got no further 
in their demonstration, how- 


departments represented in 
the boxes; while from the 
side galleries and above one’s 
ever, checked by a smile and head came the—alas !—un- 


a warning gesture of Dr. hallowed roars of the Hal- 


McL——. I wish to say here loween rioters. For some 
that however noisy may be reason they chose to guy the 
popular Frenchman in his 
most perfect recitals, and to 
show an equally unreason- 
able approval of the flattest and most 

uninteresting of his company ; and, 





the prefatory demonstration 
of the Canadian ‘‘ brother’’ 













he, as well as his. sister, 

j formed as intelligent, apprecia- 
tive and enthusiastic audi- 
ences as one need care to 


alas! again, for my disappoint- 
face. The Seotch-Ca- 


ment — instead of the musical 
nadian. it seems to { and characteristic ringing song 
, 5 \ which I had anticipated, 

Ba) 4 ' Mis » those that they sang be- 

closing, I return to { 4 y > tween the acts were ab- 
the Canadian girl I wish y Pry % RNS » solutely —moss-grown 


to speak of another pecu- NX 


me, never loses a 


point. Before, in 





: K "4 and moth-eaten with 
‘NX See age. I heard afterward 
that for some reason this 
was not a fair example of 
what they could do, but the 
sight was certainly exhilar- 
ating as it was, to see them 
marching in long and solid 
lines, four and eight abreast, 
through the streets to sere- 
nade the various girls’ col- 
leges connected with the 
university, where etiquette 
shrouds the expectant col- 
lege maid in absolute gloom 
as she listens to this ann Ui 
Halloween tribute. ‘* Lig 


liar phase in Canadian college 
and varsity life which I saw 
in full furor in Toronto. On 
Halloween every theatre in t 
the city is given up in a sense ; 
to the varsity men, who en- 
gage the whole top gallery and 
have removed to it a piano, 
Difficult and absurd as_ this 
seems, I am told that the 
local dealers consider it an 
excellent advertisement to be 





able to furnish these pianos 
for their hazardous climb. 
From one theatre to the other 
the men proceed in triumphal 
march, leaving a_ sufficient 
group permanently at each 

one to hold the fort in 
their absence. The 





* brother’? has his inggi 
: :; a 
F.- 2 also, on this fateful ign 
. ——’ _ since, if he escape the 
ternal vigilance, he and his 
comrades gather in front of 
the various grocery houses 
and shrifly demand an offer- 










moment the regular 
performance on the 
stage ceases, the varsity 
men open their — pro- ing. Sometimes—in fact, 
gramme with songs and often—quarts of nuts are 
thrown out for them to 
scramble after. The 


shouts and college — cries, 
maddening and yet amusing. 
I selected the Grand Opera 
House, where Chevalier and his 

company were billed. The boxes 
Upol right and left were crowded 
with young men in evening dress, 
and hung elaborately with the col 


ors of the different colleges or Var- eS 


eS [ have spoken of the Cana- 


more generous deal- 
» vm > ers occasionally upset 
aS a barrel of apples to 
4 satisfy their demands. It 
is rarely they are driven away 
empty-handed. 


sity, with plain and simple state- 


dian girl and her dogs. 1 
ments and bannerets of the special 
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Canadian dog and his mistress, for she is rarely 
without one, and more frequently two or three 
dash fondly about her and are her constant 
comrades in her long, cross-country walks. 
Just now it is the terrier that finds most favor 
with the Canadian girl as well as with her 
brother. She cares not a thing for a lap-dog. 
The dog she wants must have much the element 
she demands in her brother. He must have 
some points of comradeship; and if there are 
any points of comradeship or blood or breeding 
that she has not at her tongue’s tip I have vet 
to discover them. The Canadian girl and her 
dogs are the most joyous and inspiring sight 
that I found in Canada, and IT have wondered 
sometimes, if this contact and interest in horses 
and dogs—the two most familiar forms of domes- 
ticated animal life—may not have entered into 
the very essence of the Canadian girl to make 
her the joy forever that she is. I grew so accus- 
tomed to having the beautiful, bounding crea- 
tures, who knew me as the friend of their mis- 
tresses, greet me as I came, and frequently offer, 
with joyous demonstration, to escort me on my 
exceedingly mild pedestrian ventures, that I 
should hardly have felt the photographs which 
I brought away complete if the dogs had not 
been included. 

When I spoke of the mistresses I was thinking 
of ‘‘ Lady Daintry ’’ or, more explicity, B. Dain- 
try-Yates and Helen Daintry-Yates—one a fair, 
svelte maiden, with that rare and beautiful hair 
known by artists as ash blonde; the other, her 
dark-eyed sister. Each has her own terriers of 
different breeds, famous already, though pup- 
pies, for the bench prizes taken, as shown by 
characteristic memoranda in Lady Daintry’s 
striking chirography on the back of their pic- 
tures. ‘‘ Winnings : Sapperton-Turk, I., Open 
Puppy. II. Wire-haired Terrier. Special. Sap- 
perton - Columbus, I., Local Terrier.’’ These 
charming young women quite fulfill the deserip- 
tion which one of them gave me of American 
women. 

‘*T never knew one,’’ she said, ‘‘ who was 
not frantically clever.’’ 

The acquisition by these young ladies of four 
valuable dogs has inspired them with an inten- 
tion which would be, to an American girl, most 
daring and impossible, and yet these charming, 
cultivated, well-born girls, who have inherited 
the sporting instincts of generations of gentle- 
men, are deliberately planning to establish ken- 
nels of their own, and, in fact, have already 
matured many of the details as well as securing 
the land in the desired location. 


AND HER BROTHER. 


“We call them the Sapperton Kennels, be- 
cause wherever a Daintry-Yates owns, by acqui- 
sition or inheritance, a foot of land, it has been 
called Sapperton. If there might be a Sapper- 
ton Hall, Sappertonleigh, Sapperton Manor or 
Sapperton Abbey, why not, as many times be- 
fore, give the name to Sapperton Kennels, with 
two mistresses instead of one master? We are 
going to do it, anyway, and Sapperton-Turk and 
Columbus and Tess, with their famous pedi- 
grees, are the beginning of the end, when our 
kennels shall make us famous.’’ 

But the days of the Canadian girl inevitably 
draw toward that dawn when she becomes the 
Canadian woman ; the wedding-day which shuts 
her out from very little that she has known in 
her girlhood ; opening to her that which, to her 
honor be it said, is an accepted crown of glory— 
honest, healthful wifehood and motherhood. In 
saying good-by even for a little while, | would 
like to leave with you my last picture of one 
Canadian girl. She had been a beauty and a 
belle, the last to be married of six sisters, and, 
as her father told me, the fairest flower of his 
flock. The other five, who were present at the 
breakfast, fell upon him with merry and _ re- 
proachful asides ; but as he had said the same 
thing of each on her wedding-day, the youngest 
was but taking her turn. The wedding was much 
like other weddings, except for a certain spirit 
of good-fellowship that made everybody in the 
whole town determine that this last wedding— 
for the father was not a rich man—should be as 
pretty and complete as the other five. One 
voung girl and another went on duty to assist 
in the arrangement of the house ; the mother of 
two more went over to make the punch the night 
before, from’ an old recipe which was never 
allowed to go out of the family, and consequently 
could only be concocted by the dear lady her- 
self, which friendly office she had executed for 
each of the sisters. I being a stranger, guest of 
one of the guests, was invited to go and see the 
bride off at the train. Upon inquiry I found 
that this was quite the proper thing to do, espe- 
cially as the one of the household with whom I 
went was in mourning for an aunt, and could 
not attend the wedding proper. When the hour 
arrived we made our way to the Grand Trunk 
Station—for the groom was a son of a prominent 
member of Parliament, and the father of the 
maid of honor being a director of this road, had 
sent his private car to bear the young couple 
away. I was quite as familiar as the bride her- 
self, from constant hearsay, with all the details 
of her handsome, brown traveling costume, dis- 
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tinguished by the number of mink heads which 
adorned it. 

This was the pretty and essentially Canadian 
picture, in which I looked my last upon one Ca- 
nadian girl. She stood on the rear platform of 
the car, where she had arrived fully thirty min- 
utes before the time of starting, to act her part 
in this public reception. As I came up with my 
friend we were greeted by one and another who 
stood about the grimy tracks in exquisite morn- 
ing costumes, picturesque with feathered hats 
and hats flamboyant with winged ribbons, some 
of them so amazing that they could never have 
graced the head of an American girl of like sta- 
tion. Pretty girls, attended and unattended, 
stood here and there on the platform and among 
the tracks. The handsome middle-aged father 
was presented to me, and stood watching, with 
softening eyes, the last of his flock, as my friend 
and hers went forward to the steps of the car, 
and reaching up, gave her a parting kiss. The 
newly made groom, with the true Englishman’s 
lack of sentiment, was at that moment practically 


engaged in brushing the rice with whisk broom 
from the mink adorned collar of her smart gown. 





After the Painting by Richard Eisermann. 


“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.’ 


satin slippers, 
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ter stood in the door of the car 
back the brush. On the out- 
wutiful girl, the maid of honor, 
coal-smirched boards in pink 

i. silk and illusion gown, and long 
vr of the blush-roses in her hand. 
was shining uncovered in the 
careless observer she seemed to 


reckless abandon, the exquisite 


gown sweeping against the neither 
t exterior of the car. A melancholy 


ce which completed the scene was 
nown as the handsomest man in 
|, apparently forgetful of his sur- 
very middle of the track a half 


from the ear, and, with shoulders 


| forage-cap jauntily perched over 
ing at the bride with what he 
to be a heartbreaking expression. 


may know them better, and if any 


smany did me, that the Canadians 


\merican that they do not envy, 


as I did, that this prejudice, if it 


} 


ith the parents, has not descended 


virl and her brother. 
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By NINETTA FAMES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the crudities that distinguish 
i the present art development of California, the last 
‘+ quarter of a century has given to this coast a few 


big 

il painters who have justly achieved a cosmopoli- 
4 tan reputation. Harrison, Keith, Hill and Ma- 
bi tilda Lotz have assured rank with famous Ameri- 


can artists, while foremost in a younger set al- 


be ready prominent is Grace Hudson, the Indian 
a painter. No other artist to-day is so popular 
F with the picture-loving public of San Francisco. 
bi, A canvas from her brush is sold before it leaves 
‘a the easel, her life-size Indian babies being par- 
a ticularly in demand. 


This enthusiastic home appreciation is more 


a than ordinary evidence of genius in the painter, 

b for the Digger Indian is too familiar an object in 

ci . ° ° > *,8 

Pe the West to be invested with a fictitious value. 

f His picturesque possibilities could only be 
guessed by an artist, and such a one is Mrs. 
Hudson. The moment she touches the Indian, 


she has complete mastery of her subject. She 
paints not only the facial lineaments and form, 
but his specific characteristics—his unyielding 
stolidity and irresponsibility, the utter absence 

















‘THE TURNIP BABY.”’ 
SUNSHINE 


of little meannesses incompatible with the large, 
strongly marked features, nay, even the filth and 
vermin of his rags 
‘* Little Mendocino’’ is not the picture of a cry- 
ing baby, but a living child outraged to tears 
and abandoned to the hopeless grief of child- 
hood. 


are offensively uppermost. 


It is a miracle of homely expression with 
not a vestige of Digger grime wanting—papoose, 
blanket and basket being sensibly dirty and ill- 
smelling. 

‘Who could relish his dinner with that paint- 
ing on the wall opposite?’ exclaimed one de- 
lighted critic to his companion. 

‘Or keep from scratching his head ?’’ was the 
other’s expressive but somewhat coarse rejoin- 
der. 

The picture was the sensation of the San Fran- 
cisco art exhibit in 1898, and for realistic imita- 
tion has never been surpassed by Mrs. Hudson’s 
In her treatment of a 
subject there is never any violation of common 


more recent productions. 
sense, no straining after effect, nor omission of 


what one has a right to expect. Her figures are 
drawn boldly, and the expression earnestly stud- 


ya 


** LITTLE MENDOCINO,”? 


_ 
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AND STORMS. 
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ov 
ied. One sees 
ata glance that 
the artist looks 















social distinction, She enjoys 
herself simply and modestly with 
ier work and the coveted com- 
radeship of a small circle of 
chosen friends. Her home is in 


upon Nature 
more from the 
analytic than Ukiah, a delightful north-coun- 
the synthetic try town, whose girdling moun- 
standpoint. In 
fact, there is 


almost  scien- 


tains are the most picturesque in 
California. Here, with a whole 

wheria at hand, she wins her 
dusky subjects to sit for her by 
i variety of adroit devices which 


tific exactness 
as to color and 
detail—an_in- mark her a born tactician as well 
sistenc upon as one thoroughly at home with 
the recognition , 
of the material 
that makes up 
the design, but 
hever the 
slightest ap- 
proach to im- 
aginative 
faney 

In consider- 
ation of the 
masterly ac- a = 
complishment 
of this gifted 
artist, one loses 
sight of the fact that she has painted 
but a few years, and until recently 
was not known outside of local art 


MRS. GRACE LUDSON, 


circles. This exceptional achievement 
is, after all, not wonderful, but only 
logical. It shows the value of a direct 
and persistent study of Nature, the 
} power of enthusiasm and impulse when 
gauged by intelligence and singleness 
of purpose and the wisdom of being 
content to be one’s self. This individ- 
uality in her work is, in fact, the most 
. remarkable thing about Grace Hud- 
son's paintings. The humblest mas- 
terpiec of them all is evidence that 
the artist belongs to no ‘‘school’’ 


in the sense this word is used to 





indicat prescribed technique. The 
purely traditional in art bears little eS, CO 
weight with her. She makes her appeal straight Digger id crasies. Nor is this to be won- 
to Nature for suggestion and expression, the dered at Captain John,’ the aged chief of 
methods practiced by authorities giving place in this pitil nant of the Yo-ki-os, has known 
her mind to the mastering of the principles on her all | When admitting the fact he 
which these great painters worked. adds, wit umorous twinkle in his almost 
Possessed of fascinating personality, and gifted  sightless « : Crrace, mv folks !’ She vividly 
to an unusual degree with the outward graces, Mrs. recalls h ippeared to her childish eyes—a 
Hudson is nevertheless averse to anything like muscular ire wrapped in a dingy blanket, 
_ 
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above whose folds was thrust his big, shaggy 
head. There was nothing terrifying about him 
—uite the reverse, in fact, for he could be 
very funny. She and her sister and two broth- 
ers used to laugh at him till their sides ached, 
for he was a born comedian. This was all 
the more odd, because, as a class, Indians 
have little sense of humor. But Captain John 
would get down on all fours and go through the 
spirited pantomime of a bucking horse, or play 
he was fighting a grizzly, that he might lead the 
children up to an awe-struck study of the deep 
scars on his arms and breast, the result of actual 
conflict with an Ursus horribilis. 

He is yet a jolly old heathen, this native cen- 
tenarian, and 
takes a child- 
like pride in a 
life-size paint- 
ing of himself, 
to which he 
points and 
says, with a 
care-free 
laugh, ‘‘ By- 
‘n’-by Cap'n 
John die. My 
fren’s say, 
‘Cap'n John 
no die; here 
Cap'n John !’ 

This picture 
of the chief 
was the first 
to emphasize 
the genius of 
the young art- 
ist. A travel- 
ing art dealer 
for an Eastern 
firm happened 
in her studio one day, while the venerable sitter 
was shifting his position uneasily before the 
painter’s eager eyes. The hand guiding the 
brush moved swiftly, but with a relentless ob- 
servance of minutia that set lines about her firm, 
pretty mouth. The stranger was instantly struck 
by the wonderful transference of expression to 
the big, seamy face on the canvas, and the un- 
flinching honesty that omitted not the finest 
wrinkle or a single bristle that adorned the 
rugged chin and head. Even the elaborate bar- 
barity of the dress—a rabbit-skin robe held in 
place by a long, wooden pin—was brought out 
with faultless precision. 

Immediately a price was offered for the pic- 
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ture that, as Mrs. Hudson afterward expressed 
it, ‘‘fairly took my breath away, it seemed so 
munificent’’; and forthwith ‘‘ Captain John”’ 
was packed and sent across the continent, where 
it occupies a place of honor in a metropolitan 
gallery. 

‘* Little Mendocino ’’ followed shortly after, 
and ‘* Billie Kept Plump’’—the very prettiest 
of the Hudson babies. The ‘‘ Turnip Baby” 
Was even a greater surprise and gratification to 
the public, and is now the property of ex-Mayor 
Pond, of San Francisco. It represents a lusty 
young savage carelessly strapped with rope to a 
coffin-shaped basket—the invariable receptacle 
for a California papoose. His attention is di- 
vided between 
the eating of 
a raw turnip 
and the ap- 
proach of a 
stranger. A 
ragged terrier 
with alert eves 
gives addi- 
tional life to 
the foreground 
and opposed 
to child and 
dog is the 
rude, interior 
wall of an In- 
dian hovel, 
with no detail 
other than the 
half of a 
coarsely - wov- 
en wood-bask- 
et tilted back 
in the furthest 


ah 
( oT. J 
POWLEY AND HIS SWEETHEART, corner he 


rich bronze 
and firm texture of the baby-flesh are delicious, 
and the whole is treated with a frank and whole- 
some veracity that compels one within the range 
of immediate sympathy. 

Another miracle of unwashed ugliness is a 
crying head, which belongs to the San Francisco 
Press Club ; while in the celebrated collection of 
paintings owned by the late Mrs. Kate Johnson 
is one by the same artist known as ‘‘The Quail.”’ 
This is a remarkable portrayal of Indian stolidity 
mixed with sturdy shyness, but none of the 
lightsome, spiritual essence that is a part of 
civilized childhood. The unloveliness of the 
subject is intensified by the absence of anything 
to divert the eye from the brassy nudity of the 
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GRACE HUDSON IN CAMP DRESS, WITH MASCOT 


lad ; nevertheless, as a work of art, it is incom- 
parable in color and courageous contrasts. 

The three things most highly prized by the 
native Californian are his child, his basket and 
his dog. In ‘‘ Yo-ki-o Treasures’” Mrs. Hudson 
has grouped the three with a felicitous regard 
for harmonious composition, the enormous bas- 
ket forming the background for a half-clad child 
and a mongrel cur occupying relatively import- 
ant positions in front. The beady eyes of the 
small savage are sullenly askance while he gnaws 
a bone gripped in both little hands, and the dog 
all a-quiver, waits expectantly for his share. 

But one’s interest centres on the wonderful 
basket, whose mesh is so exquisitely delicate 
that only a microscope could do it justice. The 
stitches are set in almost as fine as threads in 
linen, and the artist seems hardly to have missed 
one. Such painstaking detail gives to ‘‘ Yo-ki-o 
>? an historic value, for the art of bas- 
ketry is well-nigh lost to the tribes ; and this ex- 
act representation of the beautiful fabric of a 


Treasures 


Pomo basket will one day furnish a study for 
anthropologists. 

‘*Powley’’ and ‘ Powley’s Sweetheart”’ are a 
charming pair that make an impression from 
which no element of interest is wanting. When 
they were on exhibition at an art room in San 





DR. JOHN WILZ SON AT ‘HUDSON CAMP.”? 


Francisco, 1 rentlemen from New York were 


overheard to ike the following unique criti- 
cism 
“Well, she paints Indians!’ the first admir- 


1 ~ 


ingly exclai 
The com 
‘She paint Indians 
W hereuypy the 
emphasis by declaring, with conviction: ‘‘She 
paints Indi 


on next him replied, excitedly : 


third closed the play upon 


‘*Powley’s Sweetheart’? is one of the most 
pleasing of Grace Hudson’s paintings. There is 
a look of actual presence about it that is consum- 
mately good 
—that soft 


characterist 


The flesh is indescribably realistic 
ding of rose and purple which is 
f Indian skin during the summer, 
when frequ 
time. The 


iver bathing is his favorite pas- 
nal of the picture is a comely 
maiden of ‘** Pinoleville,’’ the local name for the 
Ukiah rani She wears her hair cut short, 


which is t ustom of her people when in 


mourning for some dead relative. But in this 
instance tl black locks were voluntarily 
sacrificed to get money to buy oranges to send a 
disreputable ther who was in prison. The 


family disga 
of the daug 
ples to play 


seems not to weigh upon the spirits 
for a word or look sets the dim- 
around her red, red mouth. 








Lae 
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3ut the belle of Pinoleville is undoubtedly 
‘* Kattim,’’ in whose dusky beauty can be traced 
a touch of white blood. Mrs. Hudson painted 
her with a wealth of hair unbound and stream- 
ing over a voluptuous form, the curves of which 
are lost in a deerskin jacket. The coloring is 
sumptuous, and it would be hard to surpass the 
shy glory of the eyes and the tender, living 
warmth with which the head is imbued. So beau- 
tiful is the face that there crept into my mind 
a suspicion of fantasy on the part of the artist. 
This was only dispelled by the presence 
one day in the studio of Kattim herself, 
when the realization was forced home to 
stay that, however idealistic is Mrs. Hud- 







son’s own nature, she never idealizes her 
subject. Her respect for the human fea- 
tures is such | 

that she takes 

no liberties 

with their 

delineation. 

It is not an 
easy matter 
to induce an 
Indian to sit 
to be painted. 
There is a 
superstition 
among them 
that to do 
this is to in- 
vite death or 
some other 
great calam- 
ity. Old 
John, who is 





more intelli- 
gent than the average Dig- 
ger, seems not to have this 
fear on his own account: 
but nothing can induce him 
to subject his little grand- 
son to alike chance. ‘‘He 
too young die; me old— 


vincingly, as he lifts to his shrunken knees a 
wee brown toddler, whose round eves are as pol- 
ished and expressionless as porcelain. 

sso | generally have to kidnap a haby,”’ Mrs. 
Hudson says, when out of hearing of the old 
chief. ‘‘My usual method is to get a mahale 
here to wash or scrub floors. She brings her 
baby as a matter of course, and the little fellow, 
tied securely in his basket, is set up against the 
porch wall within sight of its mother. After 
awhile he gets tired and cries. and then I offer 


9 . SOME JUVENILE TYPES. 
no matter,’’ he will say, con- , 
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to take care of him. Sometimes I manage to 
steal away with him to the studio, and once there, 
I lock the doors and fall to work in a fever of 
impatience. Often it takes a long course of 
housecleaning before 1 get two or three brief sit- 
tings, and this without arousing the suspicion of 
the mother. Maggie has given me the least trou- 
ble. Before her baby was born she promised to 
name it after me; but, as it turned out a boy, it 
was called Mr. Doctor Hudson Billy Bow-legs. 
The ‘ Doctor’ was for my husband, and ‘ Billy 
Bow-legs’ is the sobri- 
quet by which the 
chil’s father is 
known. Maggie read- 
ily fell into my plan 
of entertaining the ba- 
by, and made shrewd 
use of the fact to her 
advantage. She would 
say: ‘Where's Grace? 
I want her to take Mr. 
Doctor Hudson. I too 
busy.’ 

‘Tt went on in this 
way for several 
months, I cheerfully 
filling the part of nurse 
girl to Maggie’s boy, who 
was a splendid model—a 
full-blooded Indian, with a 
delicious purple in his skin, 
a fire in his eyes, and the 
handsomest form I ever saw. 
I made him the subject of at 
least a half-dozen paint- 
ings.”’ 

Maggie’s baby went the 
way of the majority of In- 
dian children—died before 
it was a year old. Though 
apparently born healthy, 
they seem not to have the 
vitality to withstand the 
simplest ailment. Those 
who do survive babyhood frequently suecumb to 





lung troubles before they reach maturity, hence 
the rapid approach of the extinction of the race. 

A papoose looks and acts older than a white 
child at the same age. This prematureness is 
largely due to a stoicism well-nigh invulnerable. 
From the time an Indian child takes notice of 
anything, its immobility is conspicuously upper- 
most. It is interesting to hear the artist relate 
her perplexities on this score: 


‘“One doesn’t like to paint a wooden baby, 
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HARD TIMES. 


but often it is hard work to get even a fleeting 
expression on its face. The most of them will 
never wink an eye or move a muscle while I go 
through all sorts of facial contortions, and even 
resort to an improvised war dance before them. 
Iam ashamed to tell how I tormented and bul- 
lied one child to get him to ery, but after two 
days I gave it up in despair, and commenced to 
make amends by offerings of sweetmeats. To 
my astonishment the little fellow resented these 
overtures of peace and commenced to vell lustily. 
This was my chance, and I worked with a will, 
though all the time my conscience hurt me for 
not trying to comfort him.” 

The result of this sitting was ‘‘’ Tis a Sad, Sad 
World ’’—a painting full of homely truth and 
finish, that has since found its way to the fine 
art collection owned by Mr. C. P. Huntington. 

An Indian’s aversion to being photographed 
or sketched is not the only opposition met by 
an artist who paints Indians. If, after long per- 
suasion, which in every case must take the 
form of certain gifts of clothes, food or 
money, he yields a grudging consent to a 
sitting, the next difficulty is to overcome 
his resistance to having the slightest altera- 
tion made in his apparel. [f he comes to 
the studio but half dressed, it is next to 
impossible to make him don the most at- 
tractive of garments; nor is it easier to get 
him to take off a hat or blouse, roll up a 
sleeve. or even to let a blotch of mud be 
wiped from his face. 

If, on the other hand, the sitter is a ma- 
hale, she obstinately sets herself against hav 
ing her hair unbraided, or allowing the re- 
arranging of a kerchief, shawl or an orna- 

Vol. XLIIL— 35. 
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ment on neck or wrist. In faet, anything that 
means a change, however slight, is resented. I 
have known a squaw to hold out for half a fore- 


noon against permitting a button to be opened 


in the neckband of her dress: nor was this ob- 


jection founded on modesty, since but the day 
before it t hours of coaxing to make her 
cover her nudity with this same waist. This 
childish unreasonableness is peculiar to the race, 


and is only ercome by the exercise of un- 


wearied pat ; 
One less ¢ ous and tactful than Mrs. Hud- 


} 


son would, at t 


ie outset, find insurmountable 
obstacles to taking the Indian as her subject. 


Te is no respecter of persons, and amusing inci- 


dents spring therefrom, as will be seen by the 


following: Upon one occasion, when Captain 


John called at the studio for lunch he was given 
a bundle of old clothes. After eating with relish 
a heaped-up plate of beef and bread, he selected 
such garments as he wished for immediate use, 


and was allowed to step into an adjoining room 
to put them on. When he reappeared a few 
minutes later, it was evident by the figure he cut 
that the tucking-in and buttoning processes had 
proved too intricate for his trembling old fingers. 
Without a thought of hesitancy he said: ‘‘Grace, 
fix me all sa 


ie somebody.”’ The request Was 
amiably granted, the aged chief meanwhile show- 
ing by an ocea 
sional chuckle 
that the humor 
of the situation 











was not wholly 
lost upon him. 

Another in 
stance of this 
lack of rever- 
ence for supe- 


riors was wit 


< ¥0Q-KI-O TREASURES.” 
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DR. JOUN WILZ ITUDSON, 


nessed by some wealthy tourists who visited the 
rancheria, with Mrs. Hudson acting as guide. 
Thev stopped to speak to a mahale, who seemed 
to be suffering from her eves. Her coarse, 
matted hair was drawn over them for pro- 
tection, and so shaded her face as to make 
her features unrecognizable by the artist, who 
asked her kindly what was the matter. To the 
surprise of the conventional lookers-on, the 
squalid creature showed her white teeth ina gril, 
and, brushing back her hair, answered, fatmil- 
iarly : ‘Why, Grace, don’t you know me?’ It 
was Mary, a frequent caller at the studio. 

Some of Grace Hudson's happiest portrayals 
of Indian character have appeared from time to 
time in the current magazines. The elegant il- 
lustrations in ‘* Pomo Basket Makers,’’ a scien- 
tific article by her husband, John Wilz Hudson, 
and others equally clever in the sketches of Digger 
Indians by her mother, Helen M. Carpenter, are 
probably her best in this line. There is nothing 
in them to suggest that they were drawn in the 
studio in an arbitrary light, but when asked if 
they had been painted out of doors, the reply 
was a laughing refutal : ‘‘ Had I tried to do so, 
I should have run off the whole rancheria.”’ 

In other words, she has been compelled to get 
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her subjects singly and by more or less 
strategy. Even a squaw or buck sub- 
mits to a sitting only under promise 
that the fact be kept secret from the 
rest of the tribe. In the rare instances 
where her subjects have been sketched 
out of doors, the artist, unbeknown to 
them, worked under cover—a_ leafy 
concealment of wood, the wall of a 
hut, or, yet more common, the fragile 
screen of hop vines, for the entire ran- 
cheria, barring the sick and aged, 
swarm to the hop-picking on Russian 
River. 

Then, again, during summer camp- 
ing on the beautiful Navarro and Fel 
Rivers, there is an oceasional chance to 
transfer to sketch-book a picturesque 
Indian figure, or even a group of them. 
In the months of July and August, 
when the Ukiah climate is at its warm- 
est, the ‘“Tudson Camp’ is set up 
somewhere in the primeval forests of 
the Coast Range. These outings are 
regarded by Mrs. Hudson as essential 
to her successful work the forthcom- 
ing vear. She makes them seasons of 
delightful rest, sketching only by way 
of recreation and amusement, and de- 
voting a portion of each day to shooting small 
game. The fortunate few whom she invites to 
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share her charmed retreat are not likely to for- 
get the halevon experience. Mascot, a superb 
St. Bernard, is included in the party, and is the 
inseparable companion of her hunts and ram- 
bles, the graceful form of the artist outlined 
against the dogs’s white, woolly coat. 

The Hudson studio deserves more than a pass- 
ing mention in an article devoted exclusively to 
the Indian painter. The building itself stands in 
the heart of the town, and is a quaint, low-roofed 
structure, with porches like eaves run out and 
over-climbed with hop vines and roses. Within, 
it is partitioned off into four rooms, which ar 
occupied in turn by the artist, who moves her 
easel to suit the changing light. The reception- 
room contains a perfect museum of Indian 
relies, and is the first place of interest visited by 
tourists to Ukiah. Many of the articles are of 
exceptional scientific value, and are highly 
prized by Dr. Hudson, who is more or less of a 
student of arch:eology. The Indian baskets dis- 
played in glass cases and packed away in an 
enormous cedar chest are admitted to be the 
rarest collection known. The walls are hung 
with aboriginal implements and ornaments, in 
the midst of which the old chief of the Yo-ki-os 
looks down with startling naturalness. 

Maseot is an honored and sometimes useful 
accessory of the studio. In more than one in- 
stance his thundering bark is provoked to set a 
baby subject to erving, after which he saunters 
about complacently mindful of duty performed, 


his wide brush of a tail swinging slowly to and 
fro and his eyes eloquently reflecting the ap- 
proval of his mistress. The smaller beasts about 
the studio—Pilly, the tiny, fringed cur, Boofer, 
the great cat, and a family of Maltese kittens, 
are all benevolently tolerated by him and _ petted 
by the artist, who shows extreme fondness for 
her feline favorites. 

Very few Mrs. Hudson’s paintings remain 
in her possession, and consequently the visitor 
to the studio is disappointed to see so little of 
her work. On the easel is a nearly finished 
painting of a small Digger chap, who is tugging 
up from the river shoal a huge salmon, slung 
from his shoulder on a stout stick. The com- 
position of this picture is broader than is usually 
approached by this artist, the lad and fish giving 
vivid color to a foreground of white sand_ bot- 
tom, a patch of summer blue stream on the left, 
and back a hint of emerald landscape. 
The freshness and spirit of this little gem are 
infectious, the evident triumph of the little fish- 
erman being shared by the beholder. 
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“IT WAS A LOVER.” 


From “ As You Like 1? Act V., Seene TIL. : 
foavas a lorer and his lass, Ii the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
With a hey. and a ho, and a hey nonino, When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
That oer the green rorn-fields did pass Siveet lovers lore the spring. 
In the spring time. the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing. hey ding a ding, ding my And therefore take the pres nt time, 
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Sivcet lore is lore the Sprung. With ad hey, and ad ho, and a hey nonin: 
For lore is crowned with the prime, 

Between the acres of the rue, Tin the spring-tine, the only pretty ring tine, 

With ad hey, and a ho, and a hey HOnLHO, When hirds do Si, hey ding a ding, ding 


These pretty country folks would lie, NSiveet lovers lore the pring. 
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RUTGERS COLLEGE CAMPUS. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
V.—RUTGERS COLLEGI 


By GEORGE HOWARD ¢ I] 


“?’Rah! ’rah! ’rah! 
Bow, wow, wow, Rutgers !’ 

Ir was a primal conviction, deeply rooted in 
the hearts of our English and Dutch ancestors, 
who emigrated to these shores in the seventeenth 
century, that the only sure manner by which 
they and their descendants might live and pros- 
per was by fearing God: and to this end they 
devoted their best efforts. 

To foster and nourish these convictions, our 
American colleges were founded, primarily for 
the purpose of training ministers to impress these 
truths upon their fellows. In addition to this, 
many of our ancestors who came to New England 
and the Middle States were graduates of thi 
universities of the Old World. They realized 
full well that the infant nation and the infant 


child could not grow up together without that 
learning and edueation of the latter, and from 
which the 


mer derived its being; and thus it 
came to pass our great institutions of learning 
came into existence. 

In 1766 the seventh child of this family was 
born on tl 
which the 


inks of the Raritan, in New Jersey, 
Until the past 
decade the establishment of this ancient seat of 
learning was 
of 1770. 

A cont ersy arose—in 1888, I think—be- 
tween a} her of the colleges as to the orig- 
inal date of t) 
investigati 


med ‘* Queens, 


Isu lly dated from a roval charter 


eir charters. This resulted in an 
heiny made, and it was then dis- 

lis Majesty's Letters Patent and 
Charter or Roval Grant for Queens College was 


covered t] 
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secured from His Excellency William Franklin, 
Esq., Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and 
over the Province of New Jersey, on November 
10, 1766.”’ By these researches Rutgers advanced 
to seventh place in the chronological order of 
the establishment of American colleges. 

Owing to the haste in which the original char- 
ter of 1766 was drawn, it became necessary, in 
1770, to prepare a more carefully drawn one. 
The former name, ‘‘ Queens College,’’? was con- 
tinued, and the College went into actual op- 
eration at New Brunswick. This name con- 
tinued until 1825, when, in consideration of the 
timely gift of $5,000 from Colonel Henry Rut- 
gers, a Revolutionary patriot, the name was 
changed to Rutgers College. 

The College was the offspring of a desire an the 
part of its Dutch founders to continue their the- 
ology by training ministers to preach their gos- 
pel. Its early history was one continued struggle 
for existence. The Revolutionary war, coming 
on just as affairs were beginning to assume defi- 
nite lines by which the College could be main- 
tained, resulted in the closing of the institution. 

The British, having taken possession of New 
Brunswick, burned the College buildings, and, as 
a consequence, the teachers and students were 
scattered. The indomitable Dutch pluck, how- 
ever, soon asserted itself, and the College was 
opened for a brief time at Millstone, and later 
at North After having been closed for 
six years, a commencement was held at New 
Brunswick in 1788. 


sranch. 


At times hard pressed and in sore financial 
straits, the persevering trustees continued on in 
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their work until, in 1795, they were compelled 
to suspend owing to lack of funds. The College 
bell was heard once again in 1805, and from the 
latter date the work has been uninterrupted. 

The first regular president of the College was 
the Rev. J. R. Hardenburgh, who took office in 
1785, and continued in that position until 1790, 
William Linn, D.D., of the Collegiate Dutch 
Church of New York, acted as president pro tem. 
from 1791 to 1794, when Dr. Ira Condict sue- 
ceeded him, and he held office until 1810. 

It was mainly through Dr. Condict’s efforts 
that a new site (the present one) was secured for 
the College in 1809, and the trustees voted 
“‘that the outer walls of the College shall be 
built of result, the noble 
brownstone building on the campus known as 
** Queens,’ 


stone,”? and, as a 
was erected. 
From 1810 to 1825 Dr. John H. Livingston, 
D.D., a man of noble character and command- 
ing presence, held the president’s chair. In 1825 
the College was thoroughly reorganized by the 
election of Philip Milledoler as president. He 
was succeeded in 1840 by the Hon. Abraham B. 
Hasbrouck, who continued in office until 1850, 
The College prospered greatly during Professor 
Hasbrouck’s tenure of office. The endowment 
fund was increased to $50,000, and several new 
chairs were added. The spacious building at 
the north end of the campus (now the Fine Arts 
Building) was erected for the president, and also 
Van Nest Hall, for the use of the literary societies 
and recitation This 
named for Abraham Van Nest, a liberal trustee. 
The distinguished running mate of Henry 
Clay, ‘‘the mill-boy of the slashes,’? Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, succeeded Professor Hasbrouck in 
1850. His very presence aroused the sleepy Col- 
lege to renewed efforts in all the departments. A 
man of national reputation, known far and wide 
as a statesman, standing upon the same broad 
plane as Clay, Webster, Calhoun and Benton, it 
was no wonder that the magnetism of his name 
placed the College upon a foundation so solid 
that, from that day to this, ‘‘Excelsior’’ has been 
the motto of each and everyone who honors the 
name of Rutgers. 


rooms. structure was so 


His genial manner toward 
the students brought them into close relations 
with him, and the advantage thus obtained is 
manifest by the substantial increase in the num- 
bers matriculating during this term. The feel- 
ing of loyalty to the College extended far and 
wide, and severa! $500 scholarships were disposed 
of, making the endowment fund $75,000. 

The breaking out of the Civil War naturally 
caused a decrease in the attendance. 


The patri- 
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otic influence of President Frelinghuysen took 
possession of the students. Many of them put 
aside the intricacies of mechanics and the inter- 
pretation of Homer for the sake of holding arms. 
So great was the enlistment that the attendance 
fell off fully one-half. 

Upon the death of Mr. Frelinghuysen, in 1863, 
the Rev. William H. Campbell, D.D., LL.D., 
was elected to the presidency. Immediately a 
new impetus was given 
affairs. By paying 
$12,000to the Synod of 
the Reformed Church 
the College settled all 
claims which the 
church had upon it, 
and thus obtained title 
to the campus and 
buildings, becomingan 
independent 
literary insti- 
tution upon 
the condition 
that  hence- 
forth its presi- 
dent and three- 
fourths of the 
trustees should 
be members 
in full com- 
munion of the 
Reformed 
Church. 

Dr. Camp- 
bell, with char- 
acteristic in- 
dustry, which 
overcame all obstacles, be- 
gan at once to fill the emp- 
ty coffers of the treasury. 
He traveled hither and 
thither, setting forth elo- 
quently the claims of the 
College to recognition, un- 
til he raised by his own 


of $144,758; and on the 
occasion of the centennial celebration, his re- 
newed efforts added $140,000 more. 

Dr. Campbell resigned in 1882. So great was 
the regret expressed by the friends of the College, 
that several of the trustees manifested their ap- 


preciation of his long and faithful services by giv- 
ing him an annuity of $3,000 for life. 

It was during Dr. Campbell’s term that the 
scientific department was organized under Na- 
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tional and State laws of 1862, ’63, ’64 and ’65, 
and this became the State College of New Jersey 
for the benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts. It originated in an Act of Congress grant- 
ing to the several States a certain amount of 
public lands to enable them to establish colleges. 
The sale of these lands as given to New Jersey 
amounted to $116,000, which was invested in 
bonds of the State, under the direction of State 
measures, the income of 
which is paid to the trus- 
tees of the College. The 
credit of securing the lo- 
cation of the State Col- 
lege at New Brunswick, as 
a part of the Scientific 
School of Rutgers, was 
due to the energy and 
influence of Dr. George 
H. Cook, the 
vice-president 
of the College, 
who for many 
years did yeo- 
man service 
for the State as 
the State Ge i1- 
ogist. 

By the orig- 
inal land 
grant from the 
Government 
to New  Jer- 
sey, & com- 
paratively 
small annuity 
was yielded— 
, something less than $7,000— 

but by the Act of Congress 
of 1887, bringing $15,000 
vearly to the experimental 
station, whose professors add 
to their Work of investiga- 
tion, instruction in the Col- 
lege ; by the erection of the 


the State College ; by the 
Act of Congress of 1890, which gives for in- 
struction in the scientifie school an annuity, 
which, starting at $15,000, is by yearly inere- 
ment of $1,000, finally to yield $25,000, the 
powers of the College have been amplified. 
By these gifts the State College now con- 
sists of eighteen professorships — giving  in- 
struction in four courses of study, engineer- 
ing and mechanics, chemistry and agriculture, 
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electricity, and a two years’ course in agriculture. 
The distinguished scholar and polished gentleman, Mer- 
rill Edwards Gates, Ph.D., L.L.D., L.H.D., was inaugu- 
rated as president of Rutgers in June, 1882. Coming to 
New Brunswick with an enviable reputation as an edu- 
cator, gained while at the head of the Albany Academy, 
the College at once began to take rapid strides forward. 
Even the suecess predicted him by his warmest admirers 
was eclipsed. At the outset of his term he 


began to 
make radical changes in the 


curriculum and other 
branches connected with the College. The standard of 
scholarship was raised both by additional requirements for 
admission and a strict insistence upon faithfulness in 
study, and the enforcement of a high code of morals as 
necessary to graduation. A former practice of ‘‘ skinning’ 
in recitations or at examinations, was upon discovery, 
punished by summary expulsion ; German 


and French 
were added to the scientific course ; 


the classical depart- 
ment was completely reorganized until it was one of the 
best in the country ; over 14,000 volumes were added to 
the already large library, and an added impetus was given 
the study of modern languages. 

Dr. Gates’s administration was also the most successful, 
from a financial standpoint, of all the presidents of the 
College. The Janeway collection, costing $5,000, consist- 
ing of photographs, casts and medals to illustrate Greek 
and Roman life, was purchased. Mr. Heath, of Newark, a 
trustee, gave $10,000 to the endowment 


fund, and two 
other trustees gave $25,000 each 


: but these gentlemen, 
with their characteristic modesty, refused to have their 
names mentioned, 

It is worthy of note en passant that these three benefac- 
tors, by reason of their being trustees, were closely in touch 
with the every-day workings of the College, and their 
timely gifts are monuments of their faith in the future of 
the College, as well as an appreciation of its growth and 
maintenance. 

In 1885 the committee of the trustees, of which the 
Hon. Samuel Sloan, of New York, was chairman, raised 
$70,000 by special subscription, and Dr. Gates, by his per- 
sonal solicitations, added $30,000 more. 

The crowning success of President Gates, while at Rut- 
gers, was in securing from Mr. Garret E. Winants, of 
Bergen Point, N. J., that magnificent dormitory on the 
west side of the campus, facing east, known as Winants 
Hall, which was completed in 1890. So successful were 
the efforts of Dr. Gates as a money-getter, that during his 
term over $200,000 was added to the general fund. 

For some time Amherst had been vainly secking to per- 
suade Dr. Gates to come to her and assume the presidency ; 
but, so long as his plans for developing Rutgers had not 
matured, he refused her kindly offer. In 1890, however, 
he left Rutgers for Amherst, with the love of every loyal 
Rutgers man for the good he had done for their alma 
mater. 

The lamented Professor Doolittle, the vice-president, acted 
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as president after Dr. Gates resigned, until the 
present head of the College was chosen. During 
the five months of his administration that con- 
genial spirit, so deeply rooted at Rutgers, which 
bound the professors and students together, was 
more closely welded, as it were, into one happy 
family. The intense zeal shown by the students 
to aid Dr. Doolittle in his work was everywhere 
evident, and added to his always fatherly care it 
was no wonder that he was beloved by all. 

One of the ablest of the many distinguished 
men who have been at the head of Rutgers Col- 
lege is the present incumbent, Austin Scott, 
Ph. D., LL. D., who was inaugurated in February, 
1891. The occasion was a most notable one. Gov- 
ernor Leon Abbett and the members of the Legis- 
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lature were ittendance, as well as many dele- 


gates from er institutions, including men from 


Yale, Amherst, University of New York, Presi- 
dent Seth of Columbia, Professors Sloane 
and Hunt of Princeton, President Gilman and 
Professor H. B. Adams of Johns Hopkins. 

Dr. Scott has ruled with an iron hand, but 


withal tem 
The Coll or 


ed by a most kindly disposition. 
is prospered greatly since he came 


into offic The lodging of most of the students 
in Winants Hall has promoted an intensely col- 
lege spirit, which tends in a great measure to 


increase college enthusiasm. 
Dr. Scott, who came from Yale to assume the 
of history at Rutgers has, since 


his inauguration, in addition to his multifarious 


prof ssorship 
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HON, HENRY W. BOOKSTAVER, RUTGERS 75Y. 
duties, taken charge of the chair of constitu- 
tional law with marked success. 

The facilities enjoyed by the students at Rut- 
gers for literary research are among the best. 
In addition to the 75,000 books in the College 
library, there are about an equal number of vol- 
umes in tlic Sage Library of the Theological 
Seminary, to which the students have access at 
all times. Thus they can go as deep into the 
study of an abstract proposition as their studious 
mind inclines them, : tae. 
and in no way do they as. > | 

} 


“et 
lack the means of ac- s ; iy 
quiring a literary taste * 
id the elements of a a x) 
sound culture. 

The regular literary 
the Col- 
lege are known as Pei- 
thessophian and Philo- 
These hold 


weekly meetings dur- 


societies of . 


‘ 


7 
clean. 


ing the year, and once 
a term joint debates 
are held. The 


of competing in these 


honor 


debates is hotly con- 
tested for, as the partic- 
ipants are marked as 
In 
addition to these regu- 
lar societies, Rutgers 
has several Greek let- 


scholars in debate. 
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ter fraternities : Delta Phi, Zeta Psi, Delta Kap- 
pa Epsilon, Chi Phi, Chi Psi, and the non-secret 
Delta Upsilon. Several of these own their own 
houses, in which they have not only their lodges, 
but also study, sleeping rooms, dining hall, par- 
lor, library, etc. 

The friendly rivalry existing among the secret 
societies results only in good, 
the fraternities homes 
for the them. By this means 
each individual member has the responsibility 
upon him of caring for the property, and to so 
conduct himself as to maintain the good name 
of his society. 


The members of 
having their 
most part in 


own live 


After several years’ experience 
it has been axiomatically proven that these 
fraternities are conducive to self respect, «uiet- 
ness and manly deportment. 

The Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at Rutgers 
differs in the main from similar chapters at 
other colleges, in that instead of holding one 
meeting each year for initiation purposes with- 
out literary exercises, it has regular monthly 
meetings, at which discussions are had on phil- 
osophical, scientific and other topics. The meet- 
ings are attended not only by members of the 
faculty, and those students of the upper classes 
who have won the honor of admission by their 
scholarly attainments, but by resident graduates 
and professional men. 

The (uiet, deep-thinking religion of the Dutch 
Church pervades strongly at ‘‘Old Rutgers.’ 
The teachings of religious precepts to the young 
men in connection with their daily life is such 
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that the standard of character and manhood is 
very high. That this teaching finds practical ap- 
plication is illustrated by the fact that for four 
years not a single case of discipline was neces- 
sary. Hazing is only a nebulous thing of the 
past by the voluntary action of the students. 
Rutgers is known as one of the smaller colleges. 
A college, however, is not measured by its size or 
by the number of its students. The fundamen- 
tal and only true test is the kind of men which it 
sends forth into the world. The 
aim of this College, therefore, has f 
always been the thorough scholar- 
ship and Christian character of the 
students rather than in a large 
number of names to print in the 
annual catalogue. Necessarily it 
must follow, then, that there has 
been no hesitation in rejecting 
candidates for } 
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have been kn« 
ness and indu 
better shown 
College. Thr 


Liberty was oy 


content were 


noble founder 
in their work 


the British had 





admission f 
who were not 
properly pre- 
pared to try 
the rigid 
course with 
credit to 
themselves 
and to the 
College ; nor, 
on the other 
hand, of drop- 
ping from L 
even the se 


se- 





nior class a 
student who, by his 
mode of living and 
idleness, is mortgaging 
his future, beyond re- 
call, to dissolute hab- 
its.. In the main, the 
intense desire on the L 











part of the students to SOME RUTGERS PROFESSORS. 


satisfy their craving — pror. araert W.cuEsTER. PROF 
for knowledge is more 
effective in suppressing disorder than any system 
of espionage which the College might put into 
effect. 

It seems to be particularly true at Rutgers that 
the placing of a man upon his honor is a suffi- 
cient assurance that the trust reposed in him 
will not be violated, and to keep him steadily 
at his daily work, according to the dictates of 
his conscience, renders him free from the ne- 
cessity of discipline. 

From the time of the Year Books the Dutch 


REV. JACOB COOPER, D.D., D.C.H. 
F. 
REV. WILLIAM R, DURYEA (DECEASED). REV. CHAR 


L. VAN DYKE Pr 
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»wn the world over for their thrifti- 
stry, and this has in no way been 
than in the founding of Rutgers 


sughout the dark days of the Revo- 
lutionary  stru 


iggle, when the blessed sun of 
ercast, and muffled sounds of dis- 
heard against the College, these 
s never wavered, but continued 
amid adversity, and even when 
| razed the College buildings to 
the ground. This same loyal spirit 
has always pervaded the institu- 
tion, and to this alone is due its 
prominence and success. 

The education of the mind and 
body, the developing of a manly 
character, was the primal idea upon 
which the College was founded. 
Therefore, while it has been con- 

servative  al- 

Ways as to 

its original 

teachings, it 
has also been 
in the front of 
progress, 
whetherin the 
school of mat- 
ter or of mind; 
and its sons 
have gone 
forth to battle 
| with life, at- 
'  tendant with 
all its hard- 
ships, fully able to 
meet and overcome the 
daily trials and tribu- 
lations. 

Although 
does not boast of her 
buildings or the num- 
ber of students, yet she 
points with pride to 
her distinguished sons. 


tutgers 


1. §. UPSON, 
ES E. HART. 


of all loval Rutgers men beat with 
pride to the C1 


iss of °36 as the banner class of the 
Listen with rapt attention as the 


roll is called and they step forth to receive their 


diplomas. Th 


for over three 


Supreme Court of the United States ; 
Coakley, LL. | 
New York Unis 


sen, U 


re is Joseph P. Bradley, LL.D., 
decades an Associate Justice of the 
George W. 
).. Professor of Mathematics in the 
ersity ; Frederick T. Frelinghuy- 


. S. Senator from New Jersey, and later 


Secretary of State under President Arthur ; Wil- 
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liam A. Newell, Member of Congress, Governor 
of New Jersey and later of Washington Terri- 
torv ; and Cortlandt Parker, LL.D., one of the 
most eminent and successful lawyers New Jersey 
has ever had—who, despite his advanced years, 
is still in active practice, his memory as acute, 
his mind as clear as it was forty years ago. 

The former Court of Common Pleas in and for 
the City and County of New York, has for the 
last one hundred years (if Iam not mistaken) 
numbered among its judges a son of Rutgers. 
This court, known for its great learn- 
ing, owes much of its prestige to the 
learning and wisdom of those judges 
from Rutgers. In our 
day there was the kindly and genial 
Larremore, who for several years was 
the Chief Judge of the Court. To-day 
a stimulus is given Rutgers men who 
have taken to the law in Justice 
Henry W. Bookstaver, of the New 
York Supreme Court, who was gradu- 
ated in the class of 59. Justice Book- 
staver shows his fealty to his 
alma mater by aiding and 


who came 








advising all who come to him trom Rutgers. 
A man of sterling character and 


tinguished as a judge whose decisions have been 


worth, cis- 


overruled less than any other judge on the bench 
to-day, it is no wonder that he is looked up to 


and honored as a true son of Mother Rutgers. 
To add to the bright galaxy of distinguished 
men who have brought fame to the old College, 
A. Hobart, of the class of 
’63, stands out pre-eminent as a living monu- 
ment of the care and training of his alma mater. 
Born of humble parentage, dependent entirely 


the name: of Garret 





BALLANTINE GYMNASIUM. 
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upon himself, he determined to have an edu- 
and where better should he go than 
to Rutgers? His first inspiration of college 
life was obtained when he signed the matricula- 
tion book in the presence of that distinguished 
man, Theodore Frelinghuysen. Speaking of this, 
within the past few months, Mr. Hobart said 
that 
of President Frelinghuysen, and from that day 
on his zeal never wavered. It would be but vain 
repetition to repeat here his successes. and it 


cation, 


all his ambition was aroused by the sight 




















INTERIOR OF GYMNASIUM ON 
CHARTER DAY, 1896, 

is left for the reader to judge 

how the 

gained by these distinguished 


much of success 





men is due to their early 
training at Rutgers. 

The late lamented William 
Walter Phelps, in writing to 
Dr. Seott, a few 
‘Although a graduate 
of Yale, it has been an open 


vears 


ago, 


said ° 


question with me for vears 
which of the two colleges, 
Rutgers or Williams, 
graduated the greater number 


has 


of distinguished men in proportion to their num- 
hers, and by this I mean not only these two, 
but all of our American colleges, the test lying 
between the two above mentioned.’’ 

Athletics at Rutgers are 
an incorporated athletic association, supported 


under the control of 


by the students and managed by a board of nine 
trustees, one or more of whom is a member of 
the faculty. The athletic field, which is about 
eight minutes’ walk from the fur- 
nished with all that is necessary to afford proper 
facilities for baseball, football and track athletics. 


campus, is 
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A new quarter-mile track was ——— 


Ss 





— 


constructed last spring, aad is 
now well adapted both for bi- 
eycling and foot-racing. Dur- 
ing the winter the various 
teams train in the new Bal- 
lantine Gymnasium, which is 
equipped with every facility 
for all kinds of indoor exer- 
cise. The officers and _ trus- 
tees of the association are as 
follows : H. Dobson, O77, 
President ; E. De M. Stryker, 
’97, Vice President; W. R. 
Hart, 99, Secretary ; Dr. Louis 
Bevier, Jr., °78, Treasurer; FE. 
H. Sarles, °99, Assistant Treas- 
urer. Trustees: Mr. F. IL. 
Janeway, Mr. D. D. Williamson, Mr. Asher At- 
kinson, Dr. E. R. Payson, Dr. W. R. Duryee, 
Dr. A. H. Chester, Mr. I. 8. Voorhees, Dr. Louis 
Bevier, Jr., C. E. Adams, M.D. 

The football team is as follows: H. D. Trem- 
per, H. Wyckoff, J. F. Post, Jr., J. N. Carpen- 
der, J. M. Mills, D. Conover, F. Decker, C. M. 











Mason. (. M. Ryno,. A. J. Walter, W. A. Ran- — KIRKPATRICK CHAPEL AND INTERIOR AND VAN NEST HALL 
ney, ©. 8S. Poole, H. Haddon. The captain of The College records are as follows : 
the team is J. M. Mills, ’97, and the manager, EVENT. WINNER. TIME. 
Jose Seudder. ’97 100 Yds. Dash, L. H. Mettler,’96, 10 1-4 s. 
— : acter, | M. ‘ ‘ : 220 Yds. Dash, G. S. Hobart, 796, 25s, 

The College champions in track and field 440 Yds. Run, Vn Arsd’le,’96, 55 2-5 s. 


P rata . Mile Bievele, Decker, 798, 2.57 3-5 m. 
in May, ’96, are as follows : 


I 
events, as determined by the Spring Field Meet, Mile Run, . Cooper, 796, 4.56 m, 
High Jump, R. S. Parson, 795, 5 ft. 35-5 in. 


Broad Jump, C. Ss. Poole, ’96, 20 ft. 2 1-2 in. 

EVENT. WINNER. rIME, Pole Vault, T. Letson, 96, S ft. 9 1-2 in. 
100 Yds. Dash C. P. Case, ’97 10 3-5 s. Putting Shot, W. A. Ranney,’96, 35 tt. 
220 Yds. Dash C. P. Case, 97, 26-8. Thr’g Hammer, — BR. Lull, 798, 3 ft. 7 4 in. 
440 Yds. Run, F. H. Dobson, ’97, 55 3-5 s. 120 Yds. HH’ dle, r. Chester, 792, 19 3-5 s. 
BQ ’dc > ‘ shaek °QO » % S)As . ° ——r a 
Mil _ aun, Senses 38 ~ “7 re “play In conclusion it can be fittingly said: Rut- 
I e Kun, ooper, “Ub, * mi. on S ‘ rth, 
120 Yds. H’dle, | Dobson, ’97, 18 3-5 s. gers’s sons have not shamed their mother, and 
Mile Walk, Shearer, 9, Sm. 44 3-5 8. with that devotion-and fealty which every loyal 
Mile Bicyele, Shearer, ’99, ' . . 
Run. High Jump, Letson, ’96, 5 ft. 1 in. son feels for his mother, they to-day acknowl- 
Run. Bd Jump, Case, ’97, “bog om edge her as their own, and place a laurel crown 
Pole Vault. Letson, ’96 8 ft. 9 1-2 in. . : 
Dasha Mamaia «Uae, 64 ft. Gin upon the head of the past, and pledge undying 
Putting Shot, Mason, 797, 26 ft. 11 in. love for the future 
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LASSE. 


By BW, 1 


A marpen’s form and full of grace, 

Crowned by a roguish little face, 

Which nought could my heart efface ! 
My Lassie! 


Has she beauty? IT cannot tell, 
Though each dear feature I know well, 
But o’er my heart she’s cast a spell, 


That Lassie ! 


I never asked if she was fair 

If auburn, black, or gold her hair; 

No other woman can compare 
With Lassie! 


What shade her eves T do not know, 

But Tam sure IT love them so, 

For through them sweetest thoughts will tlow 
From Lassie! 


And should you ask if constant she, 

I answer you, my life shall be 

Staked on her faithfulness to me! 
Fond Lassie ! 


I know not if she’s short or tall, 
I do incline that she is small, 
For in my arms [ ean hold all 
OF Lassie. 


But there are times when she can seem 
As coldly proud as moon’s pale beam 
And then of stature great I dream 

For Lassie ! 


But be this maid whate’er she choose, 
No phase of life would [ refuse, 
So Pm assured I shall not lose 

My Lassic! 
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EASTER IN RUSSIA—THE CZAR DRIVING TO CHURCH, 
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FATHER JOHN. 


By EDITH SESSIONS TUPPI 


AUTHOR OF ‘* BY WHosE HAND,” ‘‘ By a Hatr’s BREADTH,” ‘ ®& BLACK DIAMOND BRACELET,” 


“A TRANSFERRED IDENTITY,” I 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Help angels ; 


was just another such glorious 
moonlight night as that on which 
John Preston had made the im- 
molation of his love for Mary Drew. 
The great white moon sent down a 





- shower of silver upon the garden 

of St. Michael’s rectory. It touched 
every leaf and bough and twig, and turned 
the young, delicate foliage into glittering lace- 
work. It poured a flood of light upon the 
little village church. The cross on the belfry 
stood out, clear cut against the white radiance. 
The windows of the church were opened, and 
there stole upon the soft May night the swell of 
the organ and the voices of the boy choristers as 
they practiced the service for the coming Sun- 
day. It was a scene of peace and rest. 

So thought Father John, as he crossed the 
garden on his way to the church to superintend 
the rehearsal of the music. The moonlight fall- 
ing upon his noble face, disclosed traces of the 
storm through which he had passed. He was 
paler than usual, and there were lines which had 
never been there before. But looking out of 
those indomitable eyes was a new expression— 
one of victory born of endurance. John Pres- 
ton, man and priest, had, indeed, gone through 
deep waters ; the waves and the billows of sor- 
row had rolled over his soul, but through all he 
had clung to the Rock in whose refuge he had 
perfect trust. 

As he entered the church, a man came into 
the garden from the street—a roughly dressed 


man, with closely cropped hair, and who, in spite 


Vol. XLIII.—36., 


make assay. 
Bow stubborn knees.’’ 


of his brawny frame, possessed a timid and hesi- 
tating manner. He paused at sight of the priest’s 
form vanishing through the church door, took 
off his hat and stood uncertainly fumbling it. 
Then, spying a wooden bench under a clump of 
trees nearby, he sat down, evidently to wait for 
the priest’s return. 

Suddenly the voices rang out from the church : 


fantum ergo sacrementum 
Veneremur cernui,”’ 


As they rose and fell in the beautiful antiphon, 
the man listened eagerly. To the poor, dumb 
soul, the music was a revelation. Something 
glistened his pale cheek in the moonlight— 
was it a tear ? 

he said, in a low 
voice ; ‘‘like heaven, it seems to me. Yes, it is 
Is it real? Is it true? Am I 
free? <Ain’t there no need for me to slink and 
skulk and start at every sound? Can I hold up 
my head again and look folks in the face? I 
can’t somehow realize it. It must be a dream. 
ll wake up in a minute and touch the cold wall 
of my cell.”’ He shuddered, then rising, walked 
over to the steps of the church and sat down. 
‘T wish he would come out,’’ he went on: ‘1 
want to see him first. I heard the young lady’s 
voice in the house, and Mr. Howard wanted me 
to go in and speak to her and to the old house- 
keeper. But I felt as if I couldn’t. It’s him I 
must see first. is his hand I want to touch. 
Oh, God, bless him, bless that good man !’ and 
he buried his face in his hands. 


‘How nice that sounds !’ 


heaven to 1 


* Begun in the October, 1896, number. 
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And who can doubt that the poor convict’s 
prayer, perhaps his first, was heard on high ? 

He sat there motionless a few minutes, when 
some one gently touched him on the shoulder. 
He started, turned, sprang up, then fell on his 
knees, holding up his trembling hands. 

‘*Father John! Father John !’ 
say. 


was all he could 


‘* Oscar !’’ cried the priest, in amazement, ‘‘ is 
it you? Why, what does it mean? Are you 
you , 


sc 





Pardoned, pardoned !’ 
** Thank God !’ 
lation. 


sobbed the man. 
was the priest’s fervent ejacu- 
He assisted Kenneth, who was completely un- 
manned, to his feet. 
“Yes.” 


word ; ‘ 


went on the man, choking at every 
ves, Mr. Howard came to the prison 
this morning and brought me the news. He 
took me down to New York with him, and found 
me a quiet lodging. I just come back with him 
to see you. I couldn’t stay away. Iam free, 
free, Father John, and the good governor said 
there was every reason to believe I didn’t com- 
mit the crime !”’ 

“*Oscar,’’ said the priest, kindly, ‘‘I have al- 
ways believed in your innocence. And I rejoice 
with you, and bless Mr. Howard, who has worked 
so unceasingly in your behalf. Come, come, my 
son, take courage! You are not an old man. 
Life is yet before you. You will live down the 
past. Let us speak a little of your future. Do 
you wish to go back to the West? I will gladly 
do everything in my power to start you in life 
again. I owe that to you for all you have suf- 
fered from one of my blood. 


now. 


Speak freely to me 
Ask any favor which I can grant, and be 
sure of a ready response.”’ 

Kenneth had recovered control of himself, and 
now, raising his head, looked squarely at the priest. 

‘<Vea,”* he 
will ask.’’ 

‘“Very well, let me hear it,”’ 
ther John. 

‘Only to be near you, sir ! 


said, ‘‘ yes, there is one favor I 


encouraged Fa- 


Don’t send me 





away! Let me be your servant, your dog! Oh, 
don’t speak yet. I know it ain’t a nice thing 
for a priest to have a jail-bird round him, but I 
beg you os 

‘* Indeed, Osear,’’ said Father John, very 
gently, ‘‘ indeed, I had no such thought. IT am 


very deeply touched by your request. Do you 
think you could be satisfied with the quiet life 
here? Remember, it would be nothing like the 
great West or the city. The life of a humble 


parish priest is simple and uneventful.”’ 








FATHER JOHN. 


‘‘ Father John,’’ said Kenneth, earnestly, ‘‘ do 
you remember the night I came to your house? 
Look, sir, there is the very window I crept 
through to rob you. Do you remember what 
you done for me, the kind words you spoke? Oh, 
you may have forgotten, sir, but I hain’t. You 
can’t know what it was to be a hunted, despised, 
wretched dog like I was! If the sky had opened 
and an angel had stooped down to save me it 
couldn’t have been no more tome. My life is 
yours.”’ 

‘“We have both had great sorrow through a 
common cause,’’ said Father John, ‘‘ that should 
always draw usclose together. It shall be as you 
wish,’’ extending his hand ; 
with me.”’ 


‘* vou shall remain 


‘* Thank you !—oh, thank you.”’ 
‘““To not thank me. It is nothing. 
thank God for His infinite mercy to you. 

you done so vet ; a 


Rather 
Have 


‘No, Father John,’’ said Kenneth, dropping 
his head. 

‘*Then,’’ said the priest, putting his hand in 
Oscar’s arm—‘‘then come with me into the 
church.”’ 

“Oh, Father John!’ cried Kenneth, starting 
back in dismay. ‘I cannot! I am not fit, 
sir !’’ 

The priest placed his arm about the shoulders 
of the convict. ‘‘ My son,’’ he said, and his voice 
never rang with more heavenly sweetness, ‘‘ my 
son, He who forgave the thief on the cross will 
listen to you.”’ 

And priest and sinner entered the church 
door side by side, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
**\ fool must now and then be right by chance.” 


Ix the study of the rectory sat Mrs. Dorchester 
and her son. They had driven over with Mary 
and Nora to have tea with Father John. Finding 
he was engaged in the church for the evening, 
they were now only waiting for Mary to have a 
few words of private conversation with the priest, 
and then they proposed to drive home by moon- 
light. 

Howard had arrived but a few moments before, 
and he and Nora had slipped away in the garden, 
Mary was in the housekeeper’s room, where Mar- 
garet was cuddling and fussing over her. This 
left Alec and his mamma alone, and that good 
lady seized the opportunity to remonstrate with 
her son on a vital matter. 

‘* Alec,’’ she asked, in serious tones, ‘‘ 
wish to see me descend into the tomb ?”’ 


do you 
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‘Nonsense, mamma,’’ returned Alec, deter- 
mined to make a stand for his inalienable rights. 
‘* Nonsense ; you are looking awfully well. You 
are healthy, rosy and fat. You are no tomb 
candidate.”’ 

‘* Wretched boy !’’ exclaimed his mother, ‘‘ you 
mock me. You'll remember this when I am 
gone. When you have no mother; when you 
see me lying cold and stark in my coffin you 
will be lacerated with remorse; but it will be 
too late then—too late,’’ she finished, with a 
heart-rending groan. 

‘*Now, mamma,” returned her dutiful son, 
**yvou are just working yourself up into a con- 
niption fit, and all because I want to get mar- 
ried. What is there so very remarkable about 
that, ’'d like to know? You got married, didn’t 
you?” 

‘* Alas; yes!’? moaned his mother. ‘‘I was 
an idiot, like all girls. I thought I couldn’t live 
without your father.”’ 

‘“Well, you see, mamma, that is just what 
Fanny thinks about me, and,’’ preening himself, 
‘‘Tam not at all suprised; for if ever a man 
were constituted to make a good husband, I am 
he.”’ 

‘“Oh, in—deed !’ said his mother, bringing 
her lorgnette into play. ‘‘ Will you kindly 
enumerate your attractions ?’’ 

‘‘T am young and beautiful,’ said the infatu- 
ated youth; .‘‘also tender- hearted. I have 
brains 





“You have?’ interrupted Mrs. Dorchester, 
smiling scornfully. ‘‘ Alexander Dorchester, | 
doubt it. I have tried to instill brains into you 
for many years. I tried to make an inventor of 
you 





‘* Well, you see, mamma, you were too am- 
bitious,’’ chirruped her son. ‘‘I might have 
made a brilliant book agent or a capital chiropo- 
dist ; but an inventor! No, I was not in it.”’ 

‘* Will you kindly inform me,’’ questioned his 
mother, ‘‘how you and your wife expect to 
live?” 

** Certainly,’’ said Alec, cheerfully ; ‘‘on you, 
mamma.”’ 

“You are candid, at least,’? remarked Mrs. 
Dorchester. 

‘Yes, mamma. Candor is one of my vir- 
tues,’’ replied her son. 

‘*Well,”’ sighed the good lady, ‘‘ I suppose I 
might as well give my consent, or you will be 
eloping. I have nothing against Fanny. She 
is rather frivolous, but a good girl. It is pos- 
sible that I may take some comfort with a 
daughter-in-law.’’ 
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‘* And grandchildren,” suggested Alec. 

“Eh! What, er, why—gr ”? spluttered 
Mrs. Dorchester 

‘*Grandchildren, grandchildren,’ repeated 
Alec, and, seizing his hat, fled from the room. 


‘€ Grandchildren !’ said Mrs. Dorchester, as if 
stupified ; ‘‘ why, it was but yesterday that Alec 
emerged from swaddling bands. I was thinking 
of spanking him recently, and here he is talking 
of marriage and a family. It is ineredible. 
Grandchildren | It is quite fashionable,’’? mused 
the lady, ‘‘to be a grandmother. Your grand- 
child, did you say? Oh! impossible. Such a 
juvenile grandmamma ! - And those dainty little 
lace caps are so becoming—quite coquettish, in 
fact. Why, I am favorably impressed with the 
idea. Grandmamma Dorchester! How well, 
how aristocratic it sounds !’’ 

A painful thought struck her. Her forehead 
wrinkled at the idea. 

‘‘Grandmamma Smudge!’ she said, aloud. 
‘* Horrors! I could not endure that. No; I 
shall have to give up the idea. Grandmother 
Dorchester! Grandmother Smudge! Oh, no; 
it can’t be thought of for a moment. 

“Yes; ite 


ill be better for Alec to marry,”’ 
she concluded, leaning back in her chair, and 
delicately tapping her white hand with her lorg- 
nette. ‘‘ Young men are so wild and wicked 
these days. And I know very well that if Alec 
should once get started on a downward career, 
he would become perfectly debauched—perfectly 
debauched—Vaseline decensus Hiberian. Yes, 
I really think it will be a good thing for Alee to 
marry and have a family. Grandmamma Dor- 
chester! The next time I am in town I'll buy 
a dozen of those little lace caps. Who knows? I 
may need them.’’ 


‘ 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
‘The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark.” 

In the dewy, moonlit garden Nora and Howard 
were pacing to and fro, and softly talking together. 

‘*Indeed,”’ said Nora, ‘‘I cannot understand 
Aunt Mary. I think she is going away on a 
long journey. Ever since she has been able to 
be about she has been making preparations. 
She has given me all her pretty gowns, books 
and pictures. I don’t know what it means. | 
have begged her to tell me, but she only smiles 
in her sad, patient way, and says I shall know 
all in good time.’’ 


‘*There is something on foot, Nora,’’ returned 
Howard, seriously; ‘‘mark my words. Mrs. 
Preston has the strangest expression on her face 


<a 
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to-night. If you won’t laugh at me I'll say a 
look of exhaltation. She looks as if she were 
about starting for some far-away place—Jerusa- 
lem or—Glory.”’ 

*“ Yes !’ exclaimed Nora; ‘‘ does she not? I 
have noticed that look for days. 
face has been positively radiant.”’ 

‘* As mine will be 


At times her 


if vou will only answer a 
question [ am going to put to you now.”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ said Nora, retreating, alarmed at 
what she sawin Howard’s determined, lovingeyes. 

‘* Yes, now,’’ said he, stubbornly, as he caught 
her in his arms. ‘‘I have waited long enough. 
Nora, darling, you know what is the desire of 
my heart. 
children. 


I have loved you ever since we were 
There was 
only a beggarly salary, which I couldn’t ask a 
girl used to a luxurious life to share. When I 
was promoted my first thought was of you, 
sweetheart. Then came all the frightful trouble, 
and I couldn’t speak of marriage. 
was Kenneth. 


But, you see, I was poor. 


Then there 
I wanted to free him, and so re- 
signed my position that I might work better for 
him. But now, dear, I am to have the city 
desk again, and, listen to me, dear—don’t turn 
your face away—if I succeed, will you be my 
wife some day ?”’ 

**T don’t know,’’ said Nora, looking down, 
with a tantalizing smile. 

‘Don’t know !’’ echoed Howard ; you 
do, you sweet little torment. I have a mind to 
shake you ; but on second thoughts I believe I'll 
kiss you instead,’’ and, just as he proceeded to 
carry his threat into effect, Father John came 
out of the church. 


66 enn 
yes, 


‘* Here, here,’’ said the priest, good humoredly, 
‘“‘what’s all this? What’s going on here ?’’ 

Howard led Nora straight up to her uncle. 

** Will your reverence please to accept m¢ as a 
nephew ?”’ he asked. 

‘*As a nephew?’ replied Father John. ‘‘ Is 
it possible that my little Nora is grown up and 
wants to be married? Come here, and tell your 
old uncle. Do you wish to leave me ?”’ 

‘“Oh, no, dear Uncle John,’’ said Nora, half 
crying ; ‘‘no, indeed. I don’t want to leave 
you, but—-” 

‘* But vou love Robert ; is that it ?’”’ 

“Yes? 


‘‘Ah! the same old story,’’ said the priest ; 


very faintly. 


‘‘alwavs old and ever new—the hest, the sweet- 
est story of life. My dear children,’’ as he took 
their hands, ‘‘I would not stand in the way of 
your happiness. Her 
bright, bonny ways and her dear face have been 
my solace through many dreary hours. Howard, 


Nora has been my pet. 
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my boy, I give her to you. Love each other 
always,’’ his voice faltered a trifle ; ‘‘ let nothing 
come between you. God bless you both.”’ 

Nora threw herself into his arms and kissed 
him fervently. He tenderly returned her caress, 
and then said, gently, ‘‘ Will you leave me now, 
my children ? 
ments.”’ 


I wish to be alone for a few mo- 


Awed by something in his manner they obeyed 
him, and went into the rectory. The moon had 
drifted behind black clouds; a faint breeze 
rustled the leaves of the maple trees about the 
rectory. From the church rang out the heart- 
breaking strain of the Stabat Mater : 


“QO quam tristi et afflicta.”’ 


The priest stood where they had left him. He 
was lost in thought. How it all came back to 
him! The lights and shadows of the dead years 
played across his memory. His lost youth rose 
before him more. Dreams of later days 
thronged fast about him . Eyes smiled again 
He felt the touch of ahand... A 
voice floated to him . 

‘John! John! is that you? 
to you he 


once 
in his . 
I must speak 


And his brother’s widow came along the gar- 

den path. pra 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

‘‘Thus God apportions things. He lives above; He 
sees all and He knows what He does amid His great 
stars.”’ 

‘‘An, Mary, is that you?” said Father John. 
‘*T was just coming in to find you.”’ 

‘‘ There is something I must tell you to-night, 
John,’’ she replied, in a grave voice. ‘‘ It cannot 
be delayed any longer.”’ 

‘“Yes, Mary ; it is time we should speak of 
your future. Now that our little Nora is think- 
ing of flying out of the old nest I fear you will 
find that great house somewhat too lonely for 
you. Still the home is yours to do as you please 
with.”’ 

‘*Mine, John? 


No, it is yours. Ned left no 


will.’’ 
‘‘Tt is yours,’’ said the priest, ‘‘ while you 
live. After that it shall be Nora’s. Do you wish 


to live there? How can I help you?”’ 

‘‘No, I cannot live there,’’ replied Mary ; 
‘the place is too full of memories. Wherever 
I look face. If I listen I hear his 
voice. No, I could not live there.”’ 

They had seated themselves on the bench 
under the trees. 


I see one 


There was a deep silence for a 
moment, then Father John spoke : 
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‘“ You loved Ned dearly, Mary ?”’ 

‘*John,”’ she cried, passionately, ‘‘he was my 
very life! My heart is buried in his grave. Oh, 
how thankful I am that he came back to me be- 
fore he died. He loved me, after all! And 
death softens everything, you know. I never 
now remember unkind words, neglect, indiffer- 
ence, only the love that looked out of his fading 
eyes as he lay dying on my breast. After all, 
John, there was nothing so very bad about Ned. 
He was weak, that’s all. It was not his fault, 
but that of a designing woman, mad for love of 
him, that he contracted that illegal marriage. 
He sinned greatly, it is true, but my dead love’s 
memory will always be kept green. 
loved Ned, too ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the priest, in a strange, dull, en- 
during tone ; ‘‘ yes, I loved him.”’ 

‘‘No one knew his sunny disposition better, 
his generosity, his noble heart. Do you wonder 
that I feel the light has gone out of my life ?”’ 

‘*Mary,’’ said Father John, rising suddenly, 
‘let us speak no more of Ned. I—I—cannot 
bear it. Tell me, since you feel that you cannot 
live in the old home, what do you intend to 


do?’ 


John, you 


‘*John,’’ faltered the woman, leaning forward 
to get a better look at his face, which he had 
turned away from her, ‘‘ do you remember when 
your hopes were riven, when life turned against 


you ?”’ 
‘‘Tlo ITremember? Yes. I have not forgot- 
ten. Well?’ 


‘‘Do you remember to what refuge you in- 
voluntarily turned ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the priest, turning now to look 
her earnestly in the face. 

‘*There shall I turn now,”’ she said. : 
lifting her hand, ‘‘do not speak yet. I have 
carefully considered everything and weighed 
every objection. Nothing can shake my de- 
cision. I have received permission to enter upon 
a retreat in the convent of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
and in time I am encouraged to believe I may 
found an Order which shall indeed be a refuge 
for those who are weary of the world. I have 
not consulted you because I felt sure that you 
would think the life of a recluse too severe for 
me. It only remains for me to thank you, dear 
brother, for all your loving kindness, and to say 


gC od-by.”’ 


“a” 


‘* Are you going at once ?”’ 
‘« To-morrow.”’ 
‘‘T will not seek to combat your decision, 
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Mary,”’ said the priest, gravely. ‘‘ Do you real- 
ize, though, what this course means? Isolation, 
vigils, fasting, perfect self-surrender, utter immo- 
lation. You are as one dead; lost to your friends 
If you have considered well the step you are 
about to take F 

‘**T have.”’ 

“Tf you feel you will be content i 

“.” 

‘*Then,’’? said Father John, extending his 
hand, which met hers, colder than marble — 
‘then there is nothing that I can say. This is 
our farewell, Mary—as final as if the coffin lid 
were closing over one of us.’’ 








He raised his hands above her head in solemn 


blessing : ‘‘ May the divine assistance remain 
always with you. Amen.”’ 


The carriage rolled up to the rectory garden 
gate, and the company trooped out and took 
possession of it. Good-nights were interchanged, 
and amid laughter and good humored chat they 
drove away. Mary alone was silent, leaning 
back in her corner, and musing deeply on the 
new life about to open before her. The lovers 
were absorbed in each other. Mrs. Dorchester 
was thinking of the lace caps, and Alec of Fanny. 
And so these our actors faded away. 

Father John stood listening to the roll of the 
carriage Wheels as long as they sounded on the 
hard, country road. Then, turning, he walked 
slowly up the garden toward the church. The 
wind was sighing heavily through the trees, 
and strange, mysterious whisperings were heard 
among the leaves. Dark shadows lurked 
every hand. 

‘*The last link that bound me to the past is 
snapped,’’ mused Father John, ‘‘I am alone— 
alone !”’ 

Then suddenly the moon from her ambush of 
stormy, wrathful clouds, sent down a shaft of 
quivering light. It touched the wooden cross on 
St. Michael’s belfry tower and transfigured it 
into a glittering, dazzling emblem of hope and 
faith. And the chorus of sweet, fresh young 
voices from the church burst into the glorious 
sacremental hymn : 

“© Salutaris Hostia, 
Que cceli pandis ostium.” 


on 


Father John paused a moment in his lonely 
walk, and, reverently removing his hat, looked 
up to heaven. 

** Alone !’? he murmured. 
wrong. I am never alone !’’ 


‘*No, no! I was 


END. 
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From the Painting by Gabriel Ferrier. 
HOPE REMAINS INVINCIBLE 
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WORK OF OUR SURFMEN. 


By JOANNA R. NICHOLLS. 


GUARDING the seaboard of the United States is 
a small standing army, more than seventeen 
hundred strong, whose defensive position is 
against the waves and winds, and whose com- 
mission is as lofty as that of the gallant knights 
of old—to help the weak and distressed and to 
rescue the perishing. These heroes are our surf- 
men. 

With the prodigal generosity of our great na- 
tion, the Life-saving Service has been authorized 
to spread its chain of stations, link by link, along 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Great Lakes and 
Gulf Coasts, until they number two hundred 
and fifty-one, distributed according to the need 
for maritime assistance—in some localities closely 
together, and connected by telephone communi- 
cation ; in others far apart; but all conducted 
with such admirable judgment and skill as to 


call forth the acknowledgment from foreign na- 
tions that this benevolent institution is the finest 
of its kind in the world. The service is divided 
into twelve districts, which are visited periodic- 
ally by inspectors detailed from the Revenue 
Cutter Service, for the purpose of disciplining 
the men and seeing that the stations are kept in 
order, subject to the directions of the General 
Superintendent, Mr. Sumner I. Kimball; while 
from his headquarters in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington goes forth the controlling 
energy of this one man—organizing, maintain- 
ing and perfecting the whole system. Mr. Kim- 
ball has devoted twenty-five of the best years of 
his life to this object, and he may be truly said 
to have shaped and developed the Life-saving 
Service into a distinct body from its former in- 
significant position as an adjunct to the Revenue 
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Marine Bureau. His reward is a result most gratify- 
ing, not to the aspirations of ambition, but to the 
highest and noblest altruistic sentiments—an estab- 
lishment of great and ever increasing benefit to 


humanity. 


Certain localities have gained an infamous reputa- 


tion for accidents. North Carolina has 
registered some of the worst disasters in 
the history of our country, and ghastly 
ranks of skeletons loom up from the 
sand bars bordering the treacherous Jer- 
sey coast ; while the roar of the break- 
ers around the threatening arm of Massa- 
chusetts tells in tales of horror of the 
many blows which it has dealt at the 
commerce of her principal port. Now, 
at all of these dangerous points stand 
fully-equipped Government buildings, 
painted red so as to be visible for a long 
distance, and waving aloft the flag of our hos- 
pitable Republic in welcome to the shipwrecked 
mariner, irrespective of nationality. These houses 
are solidly constructed to withstand the ravages 
of storms. If overthrown they sustain but little 
injury, and there are instances on record where 
some of them have been lifted and carried half 
a mile inland by a tidal wave and set down un- 
hurt. 

Each station is entrusted to the custody of a 
keeper, who is selected with the greatest care, 
indispensable tequirements for his appointment 
being that he shall be of good moral character, 


that he must not be less than twenty-one, nor 


more than forty-five years of age, physically 


WRECK OF THE ‘‘ LOUIS V. PLACE,’’ OFF LONE HILL, L. I. 


sound, a master of boateraft and surfing, and 
have suflicient education to enable him to trans- 
act the business of the station, where he is re- 
quired to reside constantly. He is held respon- 
sible for the public property entrusted to his 
keeping, and is also considered the guardian of 
all wrecked articles of value. In the event of 
dutiable goods being rescued from a stranded 
vessel, he takes care of the Government’s inter- 
ests in relation thereto until the customs officers 
arrive. His salary is $900 per annum, and he 


is permitted to choose his own crew from among 


the most able-bodied and experienced fishermen 
living in the neighborhood—men who have fol- 
lowed the calling from boyhood, and have be- 





WRECK OF THE BRITISH STEAMER ° 


*LAMINGTON,”’ OFF LONG ISLAND. 
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JAMES 8. BAKER, 


KEEPER OF LONE HILL LIFE-SAVING STATION. 


come experts in handling boats in broken water. 
A corps of efficient surfmen has thus been built 
up ; the Milwaukee Life-saving crew as a group 
furnishing a fine specimen of the muscle and 
physical vigor which characterizes the whole 
service. 

The quota of men composing the crew of a 
station is determined by the number of oars re- 
quired to pull the largest boat belonging to it, 
and the pay of each surfman is $60 or $65 a 
month, according to the work performed. When 
‘the active season’’ opens, which on the At- 
lantic coast is on September 1st each year, the 
men assemble at the stations and proceed to ar- 
range for housekeeping, usually by forming a 
mess, and each one is expected to take turns in 
cooking. The keeper then organizes his force in 
the supposed order of their merit, designating 
them as No. 1 and No. 2, their 
proper names being dispensed with in the line 
of duty. 


and so on, 
Barracks are provided by the Govern- 
ment for their accomodation while manning the 
station, but beyond their regular wages no allow- 
ance or emolument of any kind is allowed, with 
the exception of fuel. Food and clothing they 
are expected to supply themselves. 

Unremitting vigilance characterizes each estab- 
lishment. The day-watch is stationed in the 
lookout, from sunrise to sunset, taking note of 
while the night is divided 
into four periods, two patrolmen being appointed 
for each. At the regular hour they start out in 


all passing vessels ; 
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opposite directions, keeping as near to the shore 
as practicable, and walk to the end of their res- 
pective beats, which, in the case of an existing 
adjacent station, is determined by meeting its 
patrol, with whom a metalic check is exchanged, 
and the path retraced back to the starting point, 
where the check is handed in for the inspection 
of the keeper. A lonely, perilous vigil is thus 
maintained each night when storms are raging 
on the coast, but a vigil which must exalt the 
feelings of those engaged by its spirit of self- 
sacrifice. Pushing onward through the uncer- 
tainty of a snow-storm, or battling against a wild 
hurricane, hearing the roar of the waves and 
feeling the land beneath their feet become a 
quicksand with the sucking, downward force of 
the undertow; alone with mighty Nature in her 
fiercest moods, the surfman is indeed a hero. 
How many vessels have been warned from be- 
coming imperiled by this fearless coast guard ? 
How many more have seen the flash of the red 
Coston light in his hand, waving to them an 
assurance that their distress was discovered ? 
Besides this arduous duty by night each day 
has its appointed routine. At drill time the 
crew are mustered in the boat room ; each man 
as his number is called salutes the commanding 





FRANK RORKE, 


KEEPER OF BLUE POINT LIFE-SAVING STATION 
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HAND-CART MANNED 


officer, and recites in proper sequence each act 
which he is to perform as prescribed by the 
manual of the service. At the proper words of 
command they fall into their allotted places at 
the drag-ropes of the apparatus cart and haul it 
to the drill ground which is provided near each 
station, and prepared by erecting a spar called a 
wreck-pole to represent the mast of a stranded 
vessel, seventy-five yards distant, over the water 
if possible. Here they enact a mimic rescue by 
rigging the gear, firing the shot line, by means 
of which the man on the wreck-pole hawls out 
the hawser, while his comrades make the other 
end fast to the shore with a sand-anchor, and 
elevating the ropes across a crotch, send out the 
breeches buoy, which is a common circular life- 
preserver made of cork, with short canvas breeches 
attached thereto, into which the man gets, sitting 
breast deep with his legs hanging through, and 
suspended on the taut hawser, is hawled ashore. 
The officer conducting the drill carefully notes 
the time which elapses from the moment he gives 
the initial order ‘‘ Action’’ until the rescued 
man sets foot upon the shore, and this operation 
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has been known to consume only two minutes 
and thirty seconds. 

The men are also practiced in handling the 
oars under the direction of the keeper, launch- 
ing and land 
righting ther 


¢ the boats through the surf, and 
when, overturned. In addition to 
these exercises, instruction in the use of certain 
medicines is delivered, and each member of the 
crew is required to commit to memory the formu- 
lated rules for restoring the apparently drowned, 
and to illustrate the lesson by manipulations 


upon one of his comrades. Thus it is impos- 
sible to fi the surfmen unprepared for any 
emergency, and the various life-saving appli- 


ances are k nounted on carriages ready to be 
transported to the beach at a minute’s notice. 
A notable 


the servic 


nstance of the prompt methods of 
s furnished by the wreck of the 
er Gluckauf, which stranded in a 
fog about twelve miles from Fire Island, on 
March 24t L895. 
in the after? 


German st 


As the accident happened 
on, it was immediately discovered 
by the Blue Point Station. The surf. being 
heavy, th ich apparatus was set up, and the 
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DRILL 


WITIL A LIFEBOAT, 


first shot fired established communication with 
the laboring vessel. As the captain wished to 
remain by the ship, the Life-saving crew, at his 
request, telegraphed to his agent in New York, 
asking that tugs be sent to his assistance. The 
buoy was then dispatched over the line to carry 
an impressive warning to the captain not to 
attempt to land his crew in his own boats. The 
timely notice was heeded in this case, but it is a 
notable fact that most fatalities are due to the 
obstinacy of sailors in putting out for the shore 
in the ship’s boats, because they cannot see 
beyond the comparatively smooth area sur- 
rounding the vessel the terrible character of the 
breakers, which only a life-boat can ride without 
being capsized. 


The surfmen always plunge in 
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| By the exercise of a little 
| patience and self-restraint on 
| the part of the imperiled 
sailors, many disastrous re- 
sults from a shipwreck would 
be averted, for the coast guard 
are provided with the most 
effective appliances, 
usefulness ‘has 


whose 
tested 
Recently the 
breeches buoy was employed 


been 
again and again. 


in a new and peculiar man- 
On February 6th, 1896, 
the British steamer Lamington 
was wrecked on the coast of 
Long Island while the storm which drove her 
inland was at its height, the wind, rain, hail 
and heavy sea giving rise to a scene on deck and 
on the beach which was dramatic in the extreme. 
After the crew of the Blue Point Life-saving Sta- 
tion had successfully landed twenty-tito sailors 
and two passengers, the experiment was made 
of slinging a pony, which happened to be on 
board the doomed vessel, under the buoy. The 
accomplishment of this attempt amid the violent 
protests of the astonished pony, furnished an 
amusing close to an otherwise solemn occasion. 


ner. 


Although each year abounds in splendid res- 
cues, perilous adventures and deeds of super-hu- 
man bravery, there are one or two events which 
cause certain dates to stand out in vivid colors 
against a monotonous background of minor ex- 
cellence—events that thrill the listener with ad- 
miration and pride in his fellow countrymen. 





WRECK OF THE FISHING SCHOONER ‘ FORTUNA.”’ 


to the rescue when the boat is overturned, but 
their efforts are often of no avail against the 
treacherous undertow and the frantic clutches of 
drowning men. 


An opportunity for such brilliant achievements 
was furnished by the storm of February 3d, 
1880, which swept the Atlantic coast from Maine 
to Louisiana, and strewed the beach with wrecks, 
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especially in the vicinity of New 
York and New Jersey, where it 
seemed to focus. Captain Charles 
H. Valentine, keeper of Station 
No. 4, on the Jersey coast, was 
quite ill at the time, but he suc- 
ceeded in proving most effect- 
ually what can be accom- 
plished by experts of the 
service under the most ad- 
verse circumstances, At mid- 
night, while the wind was blow- 
ing a hurricane and the snow 
falling in a blinding sheet, the 
schooner ££. (C. Babcock struck 
upon a sand bar, within a hun- 
dred yards of Monmouth Beach, 
and about a half mile from Sta- 
tion No. 4. Her distress was in- 
stantly discovered by Patrolman 
John Van Brunt, who, hearing the 
cries for help, looked across the 
wind (direct vision being impos- 
sible), and saw the dull gleam of 
her red port light. Flashing his 
Coston torch in answer, he rushed 
breathless back to the station to 
rouse the crew. Captain Valen- 
tine is now far advanced in 
years, but his eye has acquired an habitual ex- 
pression of looking into the far distance, as if 
still on the watch in the line of duty, and he can 
tell the story of that terrible night as if it hap- 
pened only yesterday, yet with the surfman’s 
native modesty making light of the noble rescue 
as if it were a matter of course, or, as one of his 
mates in the service has humorously termed it, 
‘* Just what Uncle Sam expects of these boys 
and me.’’ Captain.-Valentine’s own simple words 
possess a genuine ring. He Says : ‘*This storm 
was the most severe of any in my recollec- 
tion, with the wind at a velocity of eighty-four 
miles an hour. After hard toiling with the cart 
and apparatus, we got opposite to the wreck, but 
we never saw it from the time she struck the beach 
until the next morning about eight o’clock. In 
the meantime the crew was calling for help, and by 
the sound we located her and shot a line wholly 
by the location of the calling. It was impossible 
to discern the position of the vessel, owing to the 
thickness and density of the storm. In thirty 
minutes after the shot was fired we had landed 
the captain’s wife, two little girls, six and eight 
years old, and the entire crew, in the breeches 
buoy. Next morning the vessel was turned bot- 
tom up and split in two.” 
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CAPTAIN VALENTINE AND HIS CREW. 


CENTRE : CAPTAIN C, H. VALENTINE FP LIFE-SAVING STATION NO. 4, JERSEY COAST. 
2. NELSON LOCKWOOD, 3. W. M. FERGUSON. 4. BENJAMIN C. POTTER. 5. GARRET 


H. WHITE, 6. JOHN VAN BRUNT. 7. Cc. A. VALENTINE. 


But for the expeditious movement of the life- 
savers every soul on board would have been 
sacrificed, as the vessel began to go to pieces 
while the rescue was in progress. Only thirty 
minutes of disciplined labor in almost total 
darkness, which the frost-muffled lanterns but 
dimly illumined, and the tackle was adjusted in 
good working order, each man being so familiar 
with his particular-4ask that sight was not indis- 
pensable, and the various parts of the apparatus 
seemed to combine automatically ; the tumultu- 
ous waters raging between the rolling vessel and 
the shore were spanned by strong lines, on which 
the friendly little buoy performed its rapid tran- 
sit back and forth, and eight human hearts ex- 
changed their agony of terror for thanksgiving 
for an almost miraculous deliverance. 

It was five o’clock when the life-saving crew 
returned to the station, having housed the ship- 
wrecked strangers in a neighboring cottage, but 
no thought of rest for themselves after their bat- 


tle with the elements was entertained by the 


brave men. As soon as breakfast was over, they 
set to work, under the direction of the keeper, 
cleaning the apparatus ready for further use. 
Captain Valentine, appreciating the gravity of 
the situation, though weak from his recent ill- 
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ness and exhausted by the severe tax put upon 
his strength the preceding night, was assisting 
in this work, and the men were still busy in the 
boat room, when a patrolman bounded in with 
the startling intelligence that a brig was coming 
dead for the shore. 

A momentary excitement seized the crew, but 
the keeper held them to their work, merely tell- 
ing them to hurry, as nothing could be done till 
the apparatus was in order. Going to the door 
he looked out over the waste of swollen surf, 
tumbling uproariously on the beach—up even to 
the sand hills. The snow had changed to a 
drizzling rain, and the air was clear enough to 
enable him to see for a long distance. The gale 


oe; 
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‘To the beach!’ shouted Valentine, and 
within ten minutes after the accident occurred 
the crew were upon the ground, where some two 
hundred persons had collected, awed and at- 
tracted by the sight of the gallant brig rushing 
upon her doom. 

The first shot fired failed, but during these 
few moments of lost time the vessel was driven 
further inland. Surfman Garrett H. White, with 
characteristic promptitude and decision, by fol- 
lowing an outgoing breaker, ran down into the 
surf as far as possible, and, putting out all his 
strength, cast a heaving-stick and line on board 
just forward of the main rigging. The sailors 
easily seized it, but seemed to be completely 





CREW OF 


was directly on shore, and running straight be- 
fore it under her split sails, with a tremendous 
sea and wind behind her, came the Spanish brig, 
Several of her 
cerned upon her pitching deck huddled against 
the house. The man at the wheel was appar- 
ently steering with great composure. Suddenly 
a mass of water rose over her stern and fell upon 


Augustina. crew could be dis- 


this man, completely covering him. It rolled off, 
disclosing him still at his post, and as it sheeted 
over the bulwarks and ran along the deck it was 
observed that he gave the spokes of the wheel 
A moment later the brig struck 
with a shivering shock, and heeled down upon 


one rapid twirl. 


one side, the water flying up and enveloping her. 





THE MILWAUKEE LIFE-SAVING STATION, 


puzzled as to its use. The tally board which 
was fastened to the line, and which had instruc- 
tions printed upon it in French and English, 
they mistook for a bit of driftwood which had 
become entangled in the tackle. As the vessel 
had stranded only one hundred yards from shore, 
the Spanish sailors naturally came to the conclu- 
sion that the line was to be used to come ashore 
This 
hazardous enterprise under any circumstances ; 
but by this time the water was filled with frag- 
ments of driftwood from the Babcock, which lay 


by, hand-over-hand. would have been a 


slowly going to pieces about a quarter of a mile 
up the The current had floated the 
débris down until interrupted by the hull of 


beach. 
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the Augustina, which caused an 
eddying swirl that held the 
mass of wreckage between the 
vessel and the beach, where the 
inrunning breakers dashed it 
down again and again with great 
force, while the undertow swept 
it out to sea once more. But 
in their terror the sailors did 
not comprehend that this rash 
attempt to land was more peril- 
ous than remaining on the 
ship. 

‘Stop, stop, for Heaven’s 
sake |’? shouted the surfmen, 
and they made violent gesticu- 
lations of warning, which were 
comprehended as little as their 
foreign language. The first man 


was already half-way across, MAJOR HORACE PIPER SUPERINTENDENT KIMBALL. 

pulling himself along through THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT IN HIS OFFICE, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, 

the sea, when the surf sud- 


denly threw him over the whip line. He held in the undertow, 


never losing his grip upon the 
on, but as he came down the two parts of the 


sailor, and, after a brief but violent struggle, 
line separated and, crossing, caught him about succeeded in landing him, amid a burst of ap- 
the neck, almost 
strangling him. 
Instantly Surfman 
Garrett H. White 
ran out waist-deep 
into the breakers 
and disentangled 
him, but a rush of 
the driftwood 
threw both men 
off their feet. 
With a desperate 
effort White _ re- 


plause. Mean- 
while, two other 
sailors were mak- 
ing the same fool- 
hardy experiment. 
John Van Brunt 
plunged boldly in 
to the rescue, but 
was knocked down 
by the driftwood, 
and but for the 
timely assistance 





base ag aay of a number of 

. . ‘ : WRECK OF THE SCIIOONER 1. H. HARTZELL, NEAR FRANSFORT, cs 
gained his footing LAKE MICHIGAN, fishermen who 
Se threw themselves into file with 


+ - erting Matson pvt © 


cae Lies acre locked hands, the end man 

itching hold of him, the heroic 
surfman would have lost his life. 
White, however, with untiring 





wctivity, reached and dragged 
ut the sailor. Surfmen Potter 
nd Ferguson both sprang for 
e third endangered man at 
same instant, but Potter was 
overtaken by a rush of the tide 
ind thrown upon his back on 





sme driftwood, where the line, 
suddenly tautening across his 
rreast, held him down, and it 
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himself. Surfman Lockwood 
also hurled from his feet, like 
his comrades, but struggled up and 
brought in his man. 


tricate 
was 











In this manner, 
by dauntless hand-to-hand grap- 
ples amid the tum- 
bling wreckage, 
by one the five sailors 
All were 
bruised, nearly naked 
and half frozen; but % 
they were hurried to be 
the station 
brought 


one 


were eaved. 


a nd 

back to a 
condition by 
the application of re- 
None 
could speak English, but through an interpreter 
it was learned that the captain was still on board 
lying in his cabin, he having in despair attempt- 


normal 


storatives. 


ed to commit suicide—the Spaniard’ s one remedy 
for all the ills of life. Of necessity, therefore, the 
breeches buoy was rigged, and Surfman White 
sent off to the wreck, where he found that the 
unhappy captain had shot himself but was not 
dead, and, placing him in the buoy, brought 
him ashore. Every care was bestowed upon the 
wounded man, and he was sent to a hospital, 
where he ultimately recovered. 

The Augustina, later in the day, broke in the 
middle, and was completely demolished by the 
waves. Her mainmast now stands as a flag- 
staff on an elevation overlooking the ocean, near 
the point where she met her fate. That none of 
the life-saving crew lost his life in the noble 
work that morning was as wonderful as it was 
fortunate. ‘‘ Three of my men,’ Captain Valen- 
tine afterward remarked, dwelling upon ceriain 
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stages of the watery conflict, ‘‘I 
never expected to see again.’’ The 
inspector. visited the station, as is 
usual when an accident occurs, 
shortly after, and in his report to 
the Treasury Department the 
indomitable courage and self- 
sacrifice of the five men who 
plunged in to the assistance 
of the Spenish sailors 
was highly appreci- 
ated, for certainly 
their exertions in ad- 
dition to performing 
the important duty 
for which they were 
eSieg 
an extraordinary character and deserving of 
more than honorable mention.’’ It was taking 
their lives in their Recommendation 
was made that each surfman should receive 
the gold medal (the highest mark of com- 
mendation given by the service, an ornamental 
solid disk of the precious metal worth $250), 
and that Captain Valentine should be similarly 
rewarded for his conspicuous devotion to the 
service in venturing his life by exposure to the 
fury of such a storm while in impaired health. 
The year 1880 was a memorable one for the 
specially fine record gained by the whole service. 
Out of a list of 1,989 persons imperiled on board 
of vessels involved in disaster, ‘only nine lives 
were lost. 


MUSERGON. employed, were 


hands. 


3ut on October 16th occurred a scene 
of rescue most extraordinary, and few narratives 
can surpass the soberest recital of what took 
place on the wooded steeps in the neighborhood 
of one of our Western towns, when the schooner 
J. H. Hartzell was dashed to pieces by the angry 
waters of Lake Michigan. At three 
o'clock in the morning the vessel had 
arrived off Frankfort, and the captain 
determined to wait for daylight before 
entering the harbor; but about six 
o'clock one of those sudden gales, which, 
Without premonition, throw the waters 
of the Great Lakes into violent con- 
vulsions, began to blow with ever-in- 
creasing fury, and all attempts to wear 
ship were of no avail. She would not 
obey her helm, and began to drift in 
shoreward ; so her master let go both 
anchors and set his signal of distress. 
She still continued to drag, however, 
and soon struck upon the middle bar, 
300 yards from land, where a range of 
wooded sand bluffs, known as Big and 
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Little Bald Hills, rose precipitously steep for 
several hundred feet. The sea crashed over 
her, the usual awful staving and rending com- 
menced, and in two hours time her crew had 
taken to the rigging, carrying with them a 
woman, who happened to be on board and was 
very ill. Bythe united efforts of four sailors 
she was lifted aloft in the cross-trees of the fore- 
mast, across which planks had been nailed to 
make a platform, and here she lay wrapped up 
as well as possible in a piece of canvas, her 
head supported on the knees of one of the men. 


ee eee 








in the fresh breeze with no anticipation of dan- 
ger, delaying to enter the harbor, and now she 
was an utter with her wretched company 
clinging to her one tottering spar. Her distress 
was first discovered by a little boy, who ran to 
the town to give the alarm, and a party of about 
twenty citizens imm« diately cut across the hills 
and arrived opposite the wreck at eight o’ clock. 
Then, to encourage the imperiled crew, these 


citizens built a fire and laid pieces of driftwood 
alongside so as to form in huge, rude letters, 


black against the white ground of the bluff, the 


cone 


WRECK OF THE STEAMSHIP “GLUCK AUF’? ON WATI ISLAND, L. I 


The poor creature soon became delirious from 
the excitement, for the mast, with its living 
burden, swayed and creaked ominously, some of 
its wedges having become loosened, and _ it 
seemed likely to go over at any moment, follow- 
ing the example of the mainmast, which had al- 
ready fallen, and remaining attached to the 
foundered hulk by some of the cordage, was 
thrashing and plunging alongside with every 
rush of the seas. 

A horrible feature of this disaster was that 
only a short time before the vessel was loitering 

Vol. NLIIL—37. 


words, ‘* Lifeboat coming !’ Eager signals from 
ounced that they could read this 


Meanwhile a young man was 


the sailors ani 
gigantic tleg 
galloping to life-saving station at Point au 
Bee Scies, t iles distant. Keeper Matthews, 
on hearing the news, at once ordered out the 
Lyle gun and er requisite apparatus, and ac- 
cepted the loan of the young stranger’s horse to 
help haul the heavy cart. It was a terrible 
journey, for the road along the beach was im- 
passable, it being submerged by a swashing flood, 


which burst against the steep escarpment of 
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cliffs, and battered them with masses of logs, 
trees and stumps. The life-savers were com- 
pelled to pursue a circuitous path through the 
woods, the difficulties of which can be appreci- 
ated only by a Western pioneer. In places the 
country road was half choked with a dense under- 
growth, and cumbered with the fallen trunks of 
trees, but despite these impediments and the fact 
that the whole way was a series of up grades, 
such was the ardor of this rushing train of men 
and horses that within two hours they had 
reached the hill which overlooked the wreck. 
Here a crowd of sturdy townsfolk had assembled 
and cleared away with axes the tangled under- 
growth, in anticipation of the arrival of the life- 
savers, but so steep was the ascent that man and 
beast were forced to literally climb and hoist the 
cart after them. Having reached the summit, a 
new obstacle was found to oppose further prog- 
ress in the formidable shape of a belt of woods 
which bristled along the crest of the eminence, 
but this sight seemed only to inspire the crowd 
with electric energy, and gave occasion for a 
striking scene. By a simultaneous impulse, cit- 
izens and surfmen, numbering sixty individuals, 
threw themselves upon this wood with axes and 
hand-spikes. The next few moments repre- 
sented a fierce combat, the hill-top resounded 
with blows, the heavy thud of falling timber, 
and shouts of the pioneers, all accompanied by 
the howling of the wind and the hissing of de- 
scending hail and rain. The scene was alive 
with rude figures in every variety of fiery action, 
some showering strokes upon standing timber, 
some prying and lifting aside great fallen trees 
with all their branches, some with frantic activ- 
ity rending away masses of brush, and all shout- 
ing excitedly in chorus. In an incredibly short 
space of time the way was cleared, anjl the 
loaded cart dragged forward to the brow of the 
hill. There, looking downward, the whole sur- 
face of the bluff appeared to be in rapid and 
violent motion, because of the loose sand flung 
up by the gale beating against the acclivity with 
the force of a simoon. Above, the atmosphere 
was blurred with snow and rain, and in misty 
distinctness loomed up the shadow ‘of a mast 
and a huddle of pale faces peering at the workers 
on shore, while overhead the gaff-topsail, par- 
tially unfurled, bulged and flapped. This 
frightful spectacle, seen through the vail of the 
tempest, possessed the vivid unreality of a vis- 
ion, yet nerved the crowd with superhuman 
strength and persistence. 

After carefully scrutinizing the situation, Cap- 
tain Matthews realized that it would be impos- 
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sible to render assistance from this elevation of 
three hundred feet, and that it would be neces- 
sary to descend the bluff some two hundred and 
fifty feet to a narrow ledge twelve feet wide. A 
portion of the whip-line was unwound from the 
reel and fastened to the body of the loaded 
vehicle as a drag-rope, the other end being at- 
tached to a fallen tree. Three men placed them- 
selves in the shafts to guide the cart, and the 
rest of the crew and their co-laborers seized the 
and the perilous descent of 
the almost perpendicular bluff continued stead- 
ily, attended at every step by the giving way of 


rope to lower away ; 


the yellow, yielding slope in masses which were 
caught up in the whirl of the blast, till at last it 
was discovered that the line was too short to 
enable the cart to reach the plateau, and an 
audacious expedient was resorted to. The line 
was cast off from the fallen tree and held by the 
crowd, each man sitting and lying back with his 
feet braced in the sand and acting as a drag upon 
the burden. In this way the men slid down the 
bank behind the cartload, ploughing and tearing 
their way amid an augmented cloud of sand— 
some of them being jerked down head-foremost, 
but most of them maintaining their position. In 
a few minutes, panting, and covered with per- 
spiration and dust, they stood around the life- 
saving apparatus on the narrow ledge, the tre- 
mendous surf, ‘thick with flood wood, bursting in 
foam and spray a few feet below them. 

Captain Matthews trained the gun with superb 
accuracy, and the second shot carried the line to 
the fore-rigging, where it was caught by the men 
in the cross-trees. But new hindrances awaited the 
The distance and a swelling cur- 
rent caused a constant slack of the line where it 
would be endangered by drift stuff and wreck- 
age. The co-operation of the sailors was perfect, 
although their maneuvers were regulated solely 
in pantomime by the keeper, since the uproar of 
the gale was such that his voice could not be 
heard even through a speaking An- 
other discouraging circumstance was that when 
the hawser had been successfully hauled out, its 
double ropes were found to be twisted together. 
Captain Matthews’s and = decision 
throughout all these perplexities were admir- 


daring project. 


trumpet. 


calmness 


able, for a volley of anxious interrogations was 
shouted at him at each mishap; but such was 
the respect felt for his authority that his least 
command was scrupulously obeyed by the band 
of volunteers. At length the tackle was adjusted, 
and the life car, a covered iron cylinder capable 
of holding several persons, was substituted for 
the buoy, as the first man who was brought 
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ashore intimated that 
the woman did not 
wish to come in the 
breeches buoy. - 

It is disagreeable to 
close a generous anec- 
dote with a cowardly 
incident, but the truth 
is that the sailors of 
the Hartzell deserted 
the unfortunate wom- 
an to her fate. Each 
time the car returned 
from its perilous pass- 
age over the flood only 
men were taken out in 
a benumbed condition. 
The crowd became al- 
most a mob in their 
eager, angry demands 
of ‘‘ Where is the wom- 
an ?’’ to which the rescued sailors returned sullen, 
evasive answers, declaring that she would come 
next time. The last two men, as they stepped 
from the iron car, were confronted by the keeper 
with stern interrogation ; but they asserted that 
the woman was dead, or dying, and they ap- 
peared so cold and exhausted that pity, not 
blame, was bestowed upon them. It may be 
added in excuse that each sailor was obliged to 
descend from a-shaking perch, some twelve feet, 
to reach the life-car, availing himself of the 
broken shrouds and partly lowered by a rope in 
the hands of his comrades. She was a heavy 
woman, a dead weight, powerless to help her- 
self, and it was an almost impossible feat to 
lower her toward the mouth of the car swinging 
at random and well-nigh inaccessible. 

But an accident which was attended by most 
painfully prolonged suffering, and which elicited 
an almost reckless hardihood from the persistent 
life-savers, occurred during the terribly cold spell 
in February, 1895, when the temperature in 
Florida reached the lowest ever registered so far 
South. The centre of the storm was in the 
vicinity of New York. The thermometer fell 
to zero and a hurricane raged for four days, the 
wind blowing at the rate of seventy-two miles 
an hour. During this period there were twenty- 
nine casualties to vessels, but that of the three- 
masted schooner, Louis V. Place. on the coast of 
Long Island, was the most desperate. She had 
sailed from Baltimore on the third of the month, 
loaded with coal, Captain William Squires being 
in command of her crew, seven in number. 

After four days and nights of struggle with ice 
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and wind the crew were completely worn out and 
disheartened. The vessel had become a drifting 
iceberg, her sails stiff, her decks sheeted with ice. 
The captain, bewildered as to his bearings, cast 
out the lead lit The vessel was found to be in 
eight fathoms of water. A short time afterward 
the boom of the breakers was heard, and then, 
with a shivei 
ing on the ban 


shock, the schooner lay pound- 
Surfman Saunders, of the Lone Hill Life-saving 
Station, was on duty on the beach, and witnessed 
the foundering of the vessel. The keeper and 
his comrades were absent in attendance at the 
wreck of the J B. Manning, which had strand- 
ed several hours earlier in the day ; but Saun- 
ders rushed home to the station and telephoned 
for the crews the Blue Point and the Point 
of Woods Stations. ‘Words cannot estimate the 


help that the grand invention of the telephone is 
to the Life-sa Service. In two minutes the 
crews of both stations were on their way to the 
spot, one dr a Lyle gun with them. By 
the time thi irrived, however, the Lone Hill 


surfmen had 
men on the V/ 


mmplished the rescue of all nine 

/, in spite of the difficulties 
of a winter st ind were coming home, tired 
out, plodding Li 
But their own exhaustion was not counted by 
the brave fellows at sight of the Louis V. Place 
rocking in | 


st a blinding snow and wind. 


ith-struggle not four hundred 
shore, the surf sweeping her from 
end to end. All the spirit of the surfmen, a de- 
of the hunter in the chase, was 


yards from t 


sire keen as t 
kindled anew each breast when they beheld 
the doomed wretches clinging to the shrouds of 
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the laboring vessel, for, between the squalls of 
snow, the sailors could be distinguished, three 
standing in the port mizzen rigging, two higher 
up, and two on the cross-trees themselves. 

No boat could be put afloat in such a sea. 
The surf was filled with a grinding mass of por- 
ridge ice two feet deep, while the beach was 
strewn with cakes of ice piled in spots to a 
height of six or eight feet. Just as the surfmen 
were arranging the gun in position two of the 
unhappy human victims were seen to fall into 
the sea. Appalled by this event so early in the 
tragedy, the keepers hurried forward their prep- 
arations. The first shot fell near enough to be 
reached by the sailors, but they all remained in 
their places without sign of movement to grasp 
at this only chance of life. Were they already 
benumbed beyond the power of motion? 

Again the weather closed in thick about the 
Louis V. Place, and when the obscurity cleared 
away only four men were left upon the rigging. 
The carly darkness of a winter night was coming 
on fast. The watchers, huddled together beside 
their beacon-fire on the beach, were hardly con- 
scious of the intense cold during that anxious 
vigil of twenty-four hours. When day broke 
only two survivors were left upon the wreck. 
One, who had perished in the night, hung where 
he had lashed himself to the shrouds, head 
downward, swinging to and fro at the merciless 
sport of the gale. Nine shots had been fired, 
with no practical result. The tantalized life- 
savers were urged to desperation. The boat was 
seized and resolutely set against the edge of the 
breakers, and again and again driven out as far 
as possible into the ice-laden surf, only to be 
spitefully hurled back to the shore. It was a 
dangerous, almost hopeless, task ; but each fail- 
ure only seemed to impress upon the noble crew 
the extremity of the suffering sailors—nét any 
considerations of personal risk. At last, with a 


desperate effort, the ice-beaten boat was on her 


way, with Keeper Baker in the stern, and Keeper 
Rorke with five other brave fellows at the oars. 
They drove her alongside of the wreck, and, seeing 
help so near, the doomed men in the rigging were 
inspired with strength sufficient to creep down. 
The situation was too perilous to attempt to re- 
move the dead bodies of their two comrades 
which lay frozen in the shrouds. Forty hours 
had elapsed when the breakers, with a plunge of 
disappointment, threw the little boat safe on 
shore. Two men were the prize of this daring 
action, but one of these was in a critical condi- 
tion. Both his feet were badly frozen, amputa- 
tion was pronounced necessary, and only a few 
days after the operation was performed the long- 
suffering victim yielded up the life for which 
he had battled. The sole survivor of the awful 
calamity owed his life, in a measure, to the 
muscle and vigorous strength of his less fortun- 
ate comrade. For a day and a half, in a cramped 
position, not daring to indulge in sleep for an 
instant, unable to move more than a few inches, 
they had managed to live only by persistent self- 
control, and had kept up the circulation by al- 
ternately shaking and pounding one another 
severely. Of the heroic surfmen, after their con- 
tinuous labor without rest, fourteen out of the 
twenty-one were frost-bitten, and one lost con- 
sciousness as soon as all was over. Seven had 
risked their lives to snatch from death a seem- 
ingly lost man—a stranger ; but they performed 
almost a miracle of superhuman effort to gather 
him into a place of refuge from the storm. 
Resolutions were passed by the New York 
Legislature extending the thanks of the people 
of that State, and of humanity in general, for 
‘‘such self-sacrificing heroism in the cause of 
our common humanity.”’ But a voice of higher 
commendation comes to those life-saving heroes 


—a voice that echoes down the centuries: ‘‘ In 
that ve did it unto the least of these my brethren 
ye did it unto Me !”’ 
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A STORY FROM 


T was in the Stanislaus 
River basin, near Stock- 
ton, California, that | 
first met Don Pasco—a 
little, white-haired old 
Spaniard, of pure Castil- 
lian descent. Now, Pasco 





was not only queer, but 
interesting, and, to those few with whom he be- 
“ame intimate, he was the soul of hospitality. I 
never passed his home—a little ten by twelve 
log hut—without being asked within to either 
share a glass of wine or to smoke a cigarette. 

From the first, Pasco impressed me as one 
with a history, and one afternoon, after we had 
become well acquainted, I said to him : 

‘Pasco, to pass away the time, suppose that 
you tell me of yourself. Surely a man of your 
age must have a history ?”’ 

‘‘No, sefior,’’ was his reply, as he rolled a 
fresh cigarette, ‘‘ you are mistaken. Though | 
am as old as yonder tree by the riverside, | 
have no history. But, to please you, I will tell 
you a story from over the sea—a story that my 
grandfather told me when I was a little lad. 
Will you bear with me, sefior, while I tell it? 
Mayhap it will interest you.”’ 

‘*Certainly !’’ I replied. 

‘‘Then seat yourself, sefior, and listen to a 
tale from the past. But in-telling it, mind you, 
I shall use my grandfather's own words : 

I was born near the City of Manilla, in the 
Philippine Islands, in the year sixteen hundred 
and forty-three. My father was the wealthy 
owner of a hacienda, on the Pasig River, an 
hour’s journey from the city. My home, like 
many others, was inclosed on three sides by a 
high stone wall. In front it was open—the wings 
of the wall joining to ponderous buttments set 
at the water’s edge. Between the buttments 
was a broad, stone stairway, leading up to the 
vine-covered veranda. So much of my home. 

When I was fourteen years of age I was sent 
to Espana to finish my education. Things had 
not changed much on the hacienda when I re- 
turned, ten years later. A new overseer, an In- 
dian of commanding presence, a perfect Hercu- 
les, by the name of Zamlock, now ruled. Of 
Zamlock’s history, and whence he came, no one 
knew. But alas! we were soon to know. 


OVER THE SEA. 


By THOMAS H. ROGERS. 


About this time piracy broke out in and 


around the islands. To quell it, the king sent a 
warship across the sea. It was under command 
of Captain Temaseal, and his orders were, on his 
arrival at Manilla, to fill her up with men. But 


of this, the government’s intention, we, the com- 
mon folks, were not aware. 

Now, it chanced one morning that I had occa- 
sion to visit the city. Taking one of the two boats 
which we kept moored at the foot of the stairs, I 
pulled off down the river, and a little after sun- 
rise arrived at the pier stairway. As I made my 
way up the stairs and started for the city gate, 
I was hailed by the harbor-master, a friend of 
mine. 

‘*Do you know,”’ said he, ‘‘that the warship 
has arrived, and is now anchored down the bay, 
alongside the arsenal ?”’ 

‘*What warship ?”’ I asked. 

““Why, the one that the king sent across for 
our protectior 

‘Well, that is certainly good news !”’ 

‘*My son,” and he placed his hand on my 
shoulder, ‘‘ you think so now, but when I tell 
you the purpose of her visit you may not be so 
well pleased 

‘“ What is the purpose ?’’ I asked, and for the 
first time | 
sively around 


tticed that he glanced apprehen- 


‘Tt is this, Captain Temascal was ashore last 
night and informed me that he was going to 
send out a‘ press gang’ in the morning to gather 
up a crew.”’ 

‘What sort of a crew ?’ 

‘‘Why, a crew of young men like yourself.”’ 

‘¢Then it concerns me ?’’ . 

‘‘Tt does, my son. Your name heads his 
list.” 

‘* At what hour do you expect them ?”’ I asked, 
my heart beginning to thump. 

‘‘T have been expecting them all the morh- 
ing,’’ was his reply. ‘f And the Holy Mother help 


"9 


us!’ he suddenly exclaimed, as the sound of 


oars reached us, ‘‘ there thev are !”’ 

Sure enough, just rounding the pierhead, not 
a hundred paces away, with a uniformed man 
standing in the bow, his hands on the collars of 
two powerful bloodhounds, was a boat, pulled 
by half a dozen marines, headed for the stair- 
way. 
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‘Fly, sefor, fly !’ said the harbor-master, 
turning suddenly toward me, ‘‘for the love of 
God, fly ! But here, take this key,’’ and he jerked 
one from a bunch at his girdle, ‘‘ it will unlock 
the western gate in the city wall; then you can 
make your way across the fields to your home ; 
otherwise your escape is cut off. 
life !’’ 


away. 


So fly for your 
And my good old friend pushed me 

For a second I was dazed, and knew not what 
to do. Then the thought of being carried away 
from home and friends gave me strength to flee. 
It was two hundred long paces from where I 
stood to the city gate, and, as I started to run, 
there came the sharp command : 

** Halt !—halt ! in the name of the king !’’ 

But 
the hoarse shout of the sergeant in my ears, with 
my feet sinking ankle-deep in the sand, I ran 
with all the strength that I could command for 
the coveted goal. 


I was started now, so straight on, with 


I had passed safely over the greater part of 
the distance, when there sounded several sharp 
reports, and the next instant the air was full of 
flying lead that whistled wickedly past my head. 
Unfortunately for me my sombrero flew off. 1 
had no time to regain it, however, for just then 
I heard a sound that filled me with terror. It 
was the cry of the hounds that the sergeant had 
turned loose. To my horror, as I glanced back- 
ward, I saw that they were not more than eighty 
behind Could I reach the partly- 
opened gate in time? I was now within forty 
paces of it. Behind its friendly shelter lay my 
Yes ; for, exerting every nerve 
and muscle, I at last, thank God, did reach it, 
and dashed inside ! 


paces me, 


only salvation. 


As I passed through the gateway, I noticed 
that the keeper was not to be seen, and that the 
padlock, with the key in the keyhole, hung in 
the staple. A thought struck me. I would lock 
the gate, and, by the time my pursuers had 
gained access, I would be well on toward my 
home. To think was to act. Placing my shoul- 
der to the ponderous door, I pushed with that 
power that comes only to a man whose life is dear 
when he stands in the presence of death. Would 
the gate never close? The hounds were now very 
near. ! it seemed 
to me—the heavy gate swung to with a crash. 

For the time being I was safe. 


Yes ; for slowly—oh, so slowly 


To remove 


the lock and fasten the gate was but the work of 
a moment; then, up the broad avenue that led 
through the heart of the city, past the plaza, 
past the cathedral, breathless and hatless, I at 
last reached the western entrance. 
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To open and close the gate, and throw away 
in turn the key that the harbor-master had 
given me, took but a second or two. Then, 
across gullies, over hills, through cotton-fields, 
with the peons gazing curiously at me, I headed 
for home. 

A few things I remember even yet of my wild 
flight across the country that day. An old 
woman I met coming down a by-road with a 
crock of water perched on her head, en route to 
her day’s work in the fields. 

‘*Sefior,’’ said she, stopping me, ‘‘ you need 

water! Come and drink, and tell me the cause 
of this wild flight of yours.’’ 
I hesitated. Then I saw that 
she had a kind, honest face—one that I could 
trust. So I said, ‘‘ Yes, mother, I need water— 
need it bad !’’ 

“*Then drink !”’ drink your fill !”’ 
And she lowered the crock to the ground. 

‘* Now, my son,”’ said she, after I had satis- 
fied my thirst, ‘‘this flight of yours ?”’ 
that I hesitated, she added: ‘‘ You can 
me, senor, 


For a moment 


iad 


she said ; 


Seeing 
trust 
for once I had a son, and had he 
lived he would have been much like you. 
tell me. 
I gave in. 


Come, 

Perhaps Mada can help you.’’ 

I told her all. As TI finished, she 

said : 
‘*Sefior, it 


is well that thou didst lock the 
gate, for that act alone saved your life. But 
even now you are not safe, for soon the hounds 
will be up with you. 
bound ?”’ 

I told her. 


‘Good, my son ; 


To what hacienda are you 


for it is but half a league 
further on, and you still have a chance for life.’’ 

‘* How so?’’ I asked. 

‘* By following my directions—to outwit the 
hounds by passing to the further side of the 
hacienda. Then you are to strike for the river, 
and float down with the current 
yourself. Now go. May the saints be 


you !”’ 


and secrete 
with 
and she replaced the crock on her head, 
continued on her way down the white- 


sanded road. 


and 


Once more I pushed on, and, as I descended 
a little hill, I glanced back at the faithful old 
woman I had even forgotten to thank as she 
plodded wearily on to her work. Soon I was at 
the bottom of the hill, and crossed a ravine— 
the boundary line of my father’s hacienda. 

As I came opposite the house, keeping well to 
the west, I met Zamlock, the overseer, on his 
way to a distant part of the hacienda, and 
stopped him to explain the predicament that 1 
was in. 
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‘So the soldiers are after you, sefior? Ah! 
I am happy that it is so. Many years have | 
waited for just such a day as this. It is well, 
sefior, that it is so—it is well.’’ 

‘* Why, what manner of man are you that you 
rejoice at my perilous situation? Come, explain 
yourself.’’ 

‘*God forbid, sefior! you judge me wrong. 
My rejoicing is easy to explain, for I have a 
score to pay that I will wipe out with the blood 
of the white men that carried me away a captive 
from my country across the sea. Mark you this, 
sehior—before the sun sets I shall grind some of 
them as I will this,’’ and he jerked his sombrero 
from his head and dashed it to the ground, and 
jumped and spat on it with the fury of a devil. 
‘*And let me tell you,’’ he went on—‘‘ the first 
man that scales the wall, if they ever do scale 
it, dies—dies by this!’ and he drew a gleaming 
knife from his girdle. 

Ah! he was a sight to see; and, standing as 
he did that morning, drawn to his full height, 
his great mass of hair hanging far down his 
back, bareheaded in the glaring sunlight, look- 
ing gray, fierce and grim, I knew his threat was 
no idle one. 

‘Go!’ LT said, ‘‘and warn the people ; tarry 
not a moment.”’ 

With a shout hoarse with rage, with the knife 
still grasped in his hand, Zamlock ran—ran with 
mighty leaps such as I have never witnessed in 
man before, for the gateway in the wall sur- 
rounding the house. A moment after he had 
vanished from sight there sounded, fast and fu- 
rious, the clear peals of the alarm-bell over the 
gateway, that echoed far and near, and soon 
there came a-running, from every quarter of the 
hacienda, the great army of servants sent out in 
the fields to work that morning. 

Again I continued on my way, making for 
the river, with many of the servants accosting 
me to know the cause of the alarm. But to 
each in turn I gave the same answer: 

** Make haste ! Zamlock will tell you.’’ 

By the time I had reached the stream, where a 
rocky point stood out over it, I could hear, far, 
far away, the cry of the hounds that were now 
in hot pursuit. Time was precious, so, spring- 
ing over the bank and keeping well out from 
shore, wading where the water was shoal, swim- 
ming the eddies, I at last, more dead than alive, 
reached the steps. 

There I found Zamlock, stripped naked to the 
waist, awaiting me, with a six-foot iron bar in 
one hand, and the same gleaming blade in the 
other, walking back and forth on the steps, the 


third one from the bottom, with the great cords 


and muscles his neck and shoulders standing 


out like knots on a tree. 

As he thus appeared, using the bar as a staff 
that jingled and rung on the stone at each step 
that he took, with eves gleaming with hate, I 
knew that the time for which he had _ patiently 
waited was near at hand—that it was not for 
me he was stripped for fight, but for revenge. 


‘Ah, sen 
of the water, 
without mor 


’ he said, as I pulled myself out 
you have come. It is well,’’ and 
lo he dropped the bar, and, 


grasping me und the middle, carried me like 


a child up t steps and across the yard to 
where a ladder was standing against the wall. 
This he sealed, and a moment later I was low- 
ered into a ‘ n-hole’’ in the structure, to fall 


in a swoon at my mother’s feet. 
How long I lay in this condition I do not 


know. After a while I was aroused by some 


one crying, ‘‘ The soldiers and hounds are puz- 
zled. I thought that ruse of the sefor’s would 
throw the brutes off the scent.’’ 

‘Hist th you jabbering fool! Tell me 
how many n there are?’’ said a deep voice 
that I recog | as Zamlock’s. 

‘* Half a dozen or more,’’ replied the first 
spokesman. 

‘Good! 7 more the merrier. Let them 


' 


come, the d s! Let the birds of the air gather 
round, for tl will be bones to pick before the 
sun goes cd ves, bones to pick!’ And I 
heard the ping of the bar as he let it fall with a 
mighty thur 
Then as 
gazed about 
ladder had | 


upper end 1 


in the stone. 

r voices died away I sat up and 

My mother had gone. <A small 
placed on the inside, with the 
on the rim of the cap above. 

Half an hour wore away. Then the same voice 

that I had first heard broke the ominous silence 
for everything was quiet excepting the steady 

tramp, tramp of Zamlock —by saying : 

‘They ar iking for the gate.’’ 

Again it was quiet for a time; but presently I 
heard voices on the outside that were strange to 
me—it was t ‘ press-gang.”’ 

‘“The young man,”’ one of them was saying, 
‘must be the inside of the wall, even if he 
did play us a trick by jumping off the bluff.”’ 

“Why do you think he is on the inside, 
Jaques ?”’ sor 

‘‘ For this reason, sergeant : Before you came 
up I had one of the men take the dogs across the 
river, and 


one asked. 


they searched everywhere, up and 
down, without finding any trace of him. There- 


fore it is my opinion that he swam to this place.’’ 
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‘‘ Yes ; no doubt you are right, Jaques, but I 
do not like this silence. Not a soul have we 
seen since we reached the hacienda.’’ 

‘‘That is proof enough that the young devil’s 
people are keeping him in hiding. There are 
enough of us, should we encounter trouble, to 
take the place! So why hesitate ?”’ 

‘We will hesitate no longer, Jaques. So call 
the men and demand admittance.”’ 

Soon there sounded many heavy blows on the 
gate, and a man spoke up, saying : 

‘‘Hark ye, there, on the inside! In the 
king’s name we demand admittance. Open at 


once !’ 


‘A man’s habitation is his own,’’ replied a 
voice — that of my aged father. ‘‘ What seek 
you?” 

‘¢Tt makes no difference, sefior, whom we seek. 
Open at once, or we will batter down your 
gate.”’ 

‘‘Never! So away with you! I give you 
warning !”’ 

‘*Your warning availeth nothing, sefior, and in 
the name of the King of Espana, and for the last 
time, I demand admittance! Do you refuse ?”’ 

‘*T refuse !’’ was his reply. 

‘* Then take the consequences, sefior ; but let 
me tell you that there will be a price on your 
head for so doing a 

‘* Price or no price, I will not open !”’ 

**As you will. Men do your work !’ 

Quickly there sounded many more blows on 
the gate—the men were using a heavy beam, 
that laid on the outside of the wall, for a ram. 
But despite their attempts, the stout old gate 
withstood the siege. 





Seeing that their attempts were futile in that 
direction, Jaques said : 

‘‘ It is no use, sergeant, the gate will not give 
way !”’ ; 

‘‘Then what are we to do?’’ the sergeant 
asked. 

‘*T have a plan,’’ the other replied, ‘‘that I 
think will work. I will take the hounds and 
swim around the north buttment to the steps 
and open the gate. The cowardly people will 
not dare resist.”’ 

“Your plan is a good one. The young man 
has defied the law, and I propose to take him 
either dead or alive, even if we all have to swim 
around after you. So lead on!’ And with these 
words, -the crowd dispersed for the north wall. 

Now, turning about in my narrow quarters, I 
pressed my eye toa chink in the wall, through 
which I could observe all that took place on the 
stairs. 


No sooner had the men dispersed than Zam- 
lock sheathed his knife. Then, grasping the 
bar with both hands, he took his place beside 
the buttment where the shade was dense. So 
close had he drawn himself in the shadow that 
he was barely discernible. 

A short time passed, then I saw the water: be- 
gin to break in ripples around the base of the 
buttment, and a moment later a man came in 
sight, with the hounds following in his wake. 

As the swimmer gained the lower step he 
stood gazing about, never seeing the silent 
Zamlock. Being satisfied that all was well, he 
continued on his way, and had passed safely up 
the first five or six steps, and then I saw a 
sight that thrills my blood, even now as I tell it. 
For suddenly there rang out, loud and clear, the 
shout of a man that was awful in its earnestness, 
shouting, as if for glory, the words : 

‘*By the bones of my ancestor, Montezuma, 
you shall die !”’ 

And with a bound that took him many feet 
in the air, and with all the strength that he 
could give it, his great bar crashed into his vic- 
tim’s skull, and Zamlock had tallied one. 

But, as the blow was. struck, the leading 
hound reached the steps and threw himself upon 
him. As the brute sank its teeth deep in the 
muscles of his left arm, Zamlock dropped the 
bar and his right hand closed over the handle of 
the knife at his girdle; then, with a motion like 
a flash, he buried the blade to the hilt in the 
beast’s heart. 

A new danger now threatened him. The re- 
maining hound threw itself upon him, and, 
with the brute on top, Zamlock went down. 
3ut for an instant only, for the fall broke the 
dog’s hold. Then, his left hand clutching the 
beast’s throat with an iron grip, the other grasp- 
ing it by the hind feet, Zamlock rose. 

Then quick, so quick that my eyes could 
hardly follow the motion, he had the great body 
swinging around his head, as a boy would a 
sling. Twice, thrice he swung round in that 
mighty circle. Again, for the fourth time, it 
went round ; then, down with a thud that shook 
the steps, he laid the body at his feet—a mass of 
broken bones. 

Then, flinging the bodies in a heap, he 
sheathed his knife, picked up the bar, and re- 
sumed his old position on the step. As he 
walked to and fro, his body flecked with blood, 
his head thrown proudly back, his eyes blazing 
fiercely, he cried out, with a loud voice : 

‘‘Q Father Montezuma, the day has come! 
Did I not prophecy that there would be bones to 
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pick? Then let the birds of the air gather and 
begin the feast !’’ 

In his wrath Zamlock began to swing the bar 
overhanded. Over and over it went, barely miss- 
ing the stone on its downward sweep. 
lifted up his voice : 

‘Hark ye, there, on the outside! You that 
have the heart of a grasshopper that crawleth 
away when the storm cometh ! Why tarry you? 
Come round the buttment and I will give you 
welcome !”’ 


Again he 


A voice answered: ‘‘Who speaketh? Not 
you, Jaques, surely ?”’ 

‘“No, ’tis not Jaques, but Zamlock the Aztec, 
from Montezuma’s land, whom the white men, 
after they had satisfied their lust and left my 
dying mother to perish in the burning hut, car- 
ried me away to this accursed land !”’ 

‘Tt matters not,’’ said the man on the out- 
side, ‘‘ I want the gate opened, and by the king’s 
authority, I say open it !’’ 

At these words Zamlock went 
and faster he swung the bar. 


mad. Faster 
Still swinging it, 
he stepped down the stairs to the lower step, 
where the remaining boat was fastened to an 
iron ring in the slab. 

“6 (C-ho 
you say ! 


he cried, ‘‘ by the king’s authority, 
I know no king! If there was a 
host of them, it makes no difference with me, 
for | have partly paid the debt for what my 
mother suffered !’’ 

Again for a time there was silence, the swing- 
ing still going on. All at once, as Zamlock par- 
tially turned, the bar struck the ring, tearing it 
from the socket, and a moment later the boat 
was swept down the stream and disappeared be- 
hind the buttment. 
one shout : 


Immediately I heard some- 


‘Catch the boat, men! It will be easy enopgh 
now to gain admittance! Come, be lively !”’ 

As he heard these words, Zamlock took his 
place on the sixth step, not in the least discon- 
certed by the mishap, walking back and forth as 
erect as ever. Not many minutes elapsed be- 
fore the boat rounded the buttment and ap- 
proached the stairs. Then Zamlock’s mighty 
voice, as he brought the bar to a stop and leaned 
his weight upon it, rang out, loud and clear : 

‘‘Come on, you devils, come on ! 
men like you, that did me wrong ! 
sweet ! 


They were 
Revenge is 
Come on !’’ 

And he stamped his feet and shook the bar 
viciously at the crowd. 

‘““You black devil!’ said the officer in the 
bow, ‘‘in the king’s name, I command you to 
lay down your arms !”’ 





ZAMLOCK. 


‘¢ But I know no king!’ 
‘So keep back, I say !’’ 

‘You are foolish, man !’ said the officer. ‘‘ It 
is not for you that we seek, so give in.”’ 

‘¢ Never !’’ he shouted. 

‘“So be it. 


your duty !”’ 


> thundered Zamlock. 


man !’’ said the officer. ‘‘ Men, do 

And, as he -stopped speaking, half a dozen 
muskets were leveled at the doomed man. 

Seeing that my brave defender was to be shot 
down like a dog, for the cowardly servants would 
not go to his assistance, I sprang up the ladder, 
and stepped out on top of the wall. 

“Hold !’ I said. ‘* Do not shoot the man, I 
give myself up !”’ ' 

But I was too late, for while I was pulling my- 
self through the ‘‘manhole,’’ Zamlock cast the 
bar with all his strength into the crowd. With 
such force was it thrown that a man was killed 
outright, and he had tallied two. 

The moment following there was a roll of 
musketry ; but, strange to tell, as the smoke 
cleared away the Indian stood unharmed. But 
only for a moment ; for, with a shout, as many 
men as I have fingers on my hand rushed up 
the steps and threw themselves upon him. 

3v the time I had reached his side, he fell 
back in my arms a dying man, for a marine 
had run him through with a bayonet. 

For a moment, with his life’s blood pouring 
out in a crimson stream from the gaping wound 
in his breast, he lay gasping for breath. Then, as 
the officer placed me under arrest, Zamlock said : 

‘*Place me in the shade, sefior, for the sun 
blindeth me !’’ 

But it was not the sun that was blinding him, 
but the hand of death beckoning him to his 
forefathers. 

The battle was over and I a captive, but at 
such a cost! With the officer’s assistance, I 
carried the wounded man up the steps and laid 
him in the shade of the palms by the door- 
way. 

As we did so my parents came out of the 
house, and, kneeling down beside the overseer— 
Indian though he was, covered with blood—my 
mother took his great head in her lap, and 
dried away the damp that gathered thickly on 
his forehead. 

‘*Seflora, I did the best I could, and have 
this day avenged my mother’s wrongs. Dost 
not thou think so ?”’ 

‘“Yes, Zamlock, God bless you !’’ 
** You have done nobly !’ 

‘*Then it is well, sefiora—it is well. My work 
is done! I die happy.”’ 


she said. 
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ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


TO NEW ORLEANS. 


By MERCIA ABBOTT KEITH 


Ir had long 
been a cherish- 
ed desire to go 
‘ down the Mis- 
sissippi,”’ but 
not being par- 
ticularly enam- 
ored with long 
journeys by 
water, it was de- 
cided to make 
Memphis _ the 
starting point. 
It was the mid- 
dle of February when our party of six left one 
of the Lake Cities, to meet five days later, at 
Memphis, the large packet boat, Thomas Sherlock, 
on which our passage was secured for a five days’ 
journey upon the crooked, turbid river to New 
Orleans, eight hundred miles below. 

It has been slightingly said that the United 
States has no distinctive architecture, but, as- 





suredly, a Mississippi steamboat possesses some 
unique characteristics which entitle the style to 
rank as purely original. Painted white, light 
and airy in appearance, standing high from the 


clouds of dense smoke like breath from the lungs 
of a living monster 

In height these packets measure, from keel to 
roof of upper cabin, forty or fifty feet. The Sher- 
lock is two hundred and fifty feet long by fifty 
feet wide, with a carrying capacity of about one 
thousand tons 
the boilers a1 


The main deck is occupied by 
| machinery, which, however, leave 
tons of freight. Above this is 
which open on either side state- 


room for m 
the saloon, fh 
rooms with a blind-guarded door, promising ven- 
tilation and security. The apartments are well 
furnished and of proportions that would be 
deemed palatial upon an ocean steamer. Above 
this is a third story, called the ‘‘ Texas,’’ which 
is a row of cabins containing the officers’ quar- 
ters, and, higher yet, the pilot house. Owing to 
the uncertainty regarding the channel these boats 
are of very light draught. 

There are one hundred and thirty-six regular 
en Memphis and New Orleans, 


and as one may be at a high bank and another 
in the mud 


landings bety 


is necessary to have landing 
planks adapted to such varying circurastances. 
One, thirty feet or longer, hung from the middle 
on pulleys, is placed upon either side of the 





A MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOAT. 


water, it presents an imposing appearance ; at a 
distance one might be taken for ‘‘a leviathan of 
the deep,’’ as the two tall, black smokestacks, 
with each throb of the engines, belch out vast 


bow, which can be controlled and make a land- 
ing possible at any point. When not in use they 
extend forward, at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. 
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On our boat there were less than fifty passen- 
gers, most of whom, including a large party from 
St. Louis, were bound for the Mardi Gras. 

The Sherlock had received her complement of 
freight before leaving Cincinnati, and a nonde- 
script collection it was. There were two hundred 
dozen fowls stored in crates upon the upper deck, 
the remaining space and that within the guards 
being filled with carriages, wagons, furniture of 
all kinds, agricultural implements and _ every- 
3elow 
were horses, mules, cows and hogs in indefinite 
numbers, with thousands of bags of cotton-seed 
meal, piled closely like cordwood. 


thing for out-of-door or domestic use. 


It was a surprise to note the number of ne- 
groes required to do a small amount of work ; 
but this ceased to be a wonder after watching 
the movements of a crew of roustabouts for a 
few moments. 
lock, a forlorn-looking set, with scant clothing, 
doubtful with hats 
which might be classed generally as formless, 
In fact, they 
were ragged and dirty to a degree that suggested 
‘*the man all tattered and torn’’ multiplied by 
forty. 
negro’s unwillingness to work, but there was 
little opportunity for him to shirk it on the Sher- 
lock, as the mate was a power in his little world. 


There were forty upon the Sher- 


in material and color, all 


while many were also crownless. 


There is no question of the average 


One of the chief duties of his responsible posi- 
tion is to keep the negroes at work and under 
good subjection. 
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The loading or unloading, at intervals, of small 
quantities of freight, and the frequent stops for 
wooding, formed the standing amusement for 
the passengers, the methods making it a novel 
sight. The mate points and gives minute direc- 
tions with every piece of lading that is to be 
moved, which the roustabouts often repeat, word 
for word, as they take off the freight, leaving a 
large pile upon the levee, which is scarcely 
missed from the mountains of bales which 
stretch up above the guards. Though the crew 
evidently possessed the characteristic indolence 
of the race, the sharp tones of the mate, with his 
‘Take a 
Take a bag,”’ or, ‘‘Lenda hand. Lenda 
hand,’’ kept them steadily, though slowly, at 
work. 


monotonous repetitions of a phrase, as 
bag. 


At Helena, a point of some business import- 
ance, we first realized that we were in the midst 
of the great cotton growing country, as the 
wharves were piled high with the bales awaiting 
shipment. 

The evening was enlivened with music and 
dancing, in which festivity the Missourians were 
active participants. The saloon was of grand 
proportions, and afforded space for any amount 
of diversion by the different parties. For the 
same reason, the knots of friends could gather 
at breakfast, dinner and supper, around a small 
table, apart from the others and quite like a 
family. On such an excursion it is necessary to 
find more or less of entertainment in the sur- 

















ON 


THE MISSISSIPPI 
roundings of the moment, and the chief steward 
He 
had more than a due respect for his position, 
and, though watchful of our comfort and atten- 
tive, he was dubbed by the passengers ‘‘ Pom- 


was a never failing source of amusement. 


posity,’’? owing to his manner of pacing about at 
each meal, moving in a series of circles, like the 
grand chain in a quadrille, as he threaded his 
way out and in among the tables. His orthog- 
raphy was another of his peculiarities, as was 
testified by the additions made in his clear, bold 
chirography to each breakfast 
bill of fare, where the follow- 
ing extras regularly appeared : 
‘* Broiled Spairrib,’’ ‘‘ Fried 
Breaines”’ 
Cakes.”’ 
Although constitutionally 
opposed to betting in any form, 


and ‘*Flanon 


candor compels the admission 
that some slight wagers were 
lost and won in speculations 
regarding the spelling of the 


days of the week. Judging 


—* 


rYPICAL EXCURSION BOAT, 


the possibilities by the orthography of the two 
preceding days, I won a small wager upon the 
word ‘‘ Fryday.”’ 

As the responsibility is great, there are two 
pilots, whose services alternate in watches of 
four hours each. the Sherlock were 
veterans of the wheel, and a long experience 
upon the Mississippi had given them a fund .of 
incident reminiscence, which they were 
ready to impart to interested listeners. For 
this reason, as well as the fact that the pilot 
house was an attractive place, the most pleasant 


Those on 


and 


and profitable hours of the journey were spent 
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The 


its glass sick 


there. house was about twelve feet square, 
s giving to the pilot standing at his 


great wheel uninterrupted view in all direc- 


tions. The front, with windows closed in storm, 
open in sunshine, afforded a constantly chang- 


ing, though often monotonous, panorama. 

It was fascinating to watch the guidance of 
this gigantic steamer in the rushing, shifting, 
hannel. At times it was headed 
directly for the shore, when the large wheel 


treacherous 


would be swiftly turned, and we would sweep 
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ROUSTABOUTS \ADING A BOAT WITH POTATOES, 

near a water-worn bank, from which the gnarled 
roots of great trees stood out, washed free from 
Ther 


ing the exercis 


the soil. are many possibilities demand- 


of rare judgment and prompt co- 
operation between pilot and engineer, bells and 
speaking tubes furnishing means for constant 
communication. The pilot must be on the alert 
letect “any change of the current, as 
the channel sometimes shifts a mile to the right 
or ieft in a single night. He must be very ob- 
points by which he steers are not 


to instantly 


servant, as tl 


always well defined ; a clump of trees, a barn, 
or a blasted oak may be among the stationary 
landmarks, but he must note other signs, not 


visible to t] nexperienced eye, as the color of 


the water, the curves of the shore, the peculiar 
ly upon a kind of intuition, 


ictice than to explain to the un- 


eddies, as v is re 
more easy tf 
initiated. A ht the navigation becomes even 
more diffir d the captain orders the boat 
tied up at moment that the conditions are 
unfavorable The diminutive lighthouses pro- 
vided by t 
though they 
as ranges to the 


Government are frequent, and, 
shed but a feeble ray, are great aids 
navigator. 
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PLYING BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS. 


STEAMBOAT NEW ORLEANS AND 

I think one looks with increased respect upon 
the muddy waters of the Mississippi when he re- 
calls the vast territory it waters, as it sweeps 
through or passes by ten States, and collects dur- 
ing its route thirty thousand miles of rivers to 
augment its force. Each branch brings its con- 
tribution in varying tints according to the soil 
through which it flows. It may be red or yel- 
low, or a green sediment may color the tributary, 
or the darker hues from the low-lying swamps, 
all combine to form a mixture which those ‘‘ to 
the manner born’’ alone can appreciate. 

The first day out our party requested that fil- 
tered water be provided, much to the astonish- 
ment of the St. Louis people, who quaffed the 
muddy fluid in a way that proved the truth of 
their oft-repeated assertion, ‘‘Oh, we love the 
Mississippi water!’ Although the filtering proc- 
ess may weaken the beverage too much to suit 
the taste of one born upon the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, it may serve to snare some lively little 
creatures, incipient frogs or other marine infants, 
which the unsophisticated can readily spare. 

Although the spring floods sometimes raise 
this river sixty feet above its ordinary level, this 
particular February it was only half of that, 
but quite sufficient to bring loss to planters and 
misery to families. Its average width of one 
mile had widened into great lakes, twenty or 
thirty miles across ; 
driftwood, collected 


the stream was covered with 
into little islands, or mov- 
ing swiftly along in fragments ; some of the logs 
brought, possibly, from the wild region 
where the Mississippi has its birth, a thread 
in a rosary of small lakes which are the first 
feeders of this mighty stream ; other par- 
ticles born on its rushing tide are from the 
forests which rim the slopes of the far away 
hills, where its largest tributary originates 
in the land of th 

The second day showed the importance 
of the broad, strong band, called the levees, 
which extend for hundreds of miles along 
the banks. 


Rockies. 


These have cost much labor and 
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money, and must be jealously guarded during the 
period of high water to prevent the destruction of 
property. For when the surging floods come 
down, the mad stream undermines the bank or 
cuts through the protecting ridge, when every 
effort must be exerted to stop the gap. From 
plantation to plantation the alarm spreads, and 
laborers hastily gather to unite their forces, in 
the hope of saving the land, if not the crops, for 
often many acres of valuable earth slip into the 
stream without a moment’s warning. 

The temperature was like late May in the Lake 
States, the balmy air being a delightful change 
from the freezing nights and stormy days from 
which we were slowly moving. The change in 
the foliage was not as pronounced as we had ex- 
pected, as a heavy frost in January had blighted 
the swelling buds. : 

There was a freedom from care and responsibil- 
ity that was charming ; the only drawback from 
a season of perfect rest was that the hours of 
quiet were so limited. The gayeties in the sa- 
loon lasted until midnight, and the fowls began 
their matin song at three o’clock, so that a large 
amount of executive ability was required to se- 
cure the requisite amount of sleep. 

As soon as the first wakeful chanticleer sent 
forth his morning call, the responses were nu- 
merous. It might not be strictly accurate to say 
that each one of the twenty-four hundred fowls 
spoke in its native tongue, but the cocks crew, 
the ducks quacked, the geese cackled, and the 
turkeys gobbled, while the horses and mules 
kicked and stamped. To add to the confusion, 
the roustabouts, who were camped wherever they 
could find & place among the live stock or on the 
freight, were roused from their rest by the sten- 
torian voice of the mate, yelling : ‘‘ Here, nigger, 
out o’ that !—out o’ that! Hi! hi!’ At five 
o'clock other sounds of awakening humanity 
filled the boat from bow to stern; in fact, it 
seemed like the rudest kind of rural life at most 
unseasonable hours. 


The braying and grunting, 
crowing and neighing became so constant as the 





MAKING A LANDING BY SEARCH-LIGHT. 
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days passed that the bright one of our party sug- 


gested that we ought to be able to appreciate, in 
a degree, the mental condition of Noah of old on 
his fortieth day in the Ark. 

Occasionally slight additions were made to the 
freight ; but, more frequently, hundreds of bags 
of cotton-seed meal were carried off by the roust- 
abouts, who formed in line. Each in turn raised 
to head or shoulder a sack and joined what ap- 
peared to be they 
marched out from the side of the boat, entering 


an endless procession as 
near the bow, urged on by the rough commands 
of the mate, which they often repeated at every 
step. The attempt to count the number thus 
employed came to an abrupt ending when a cer- 


(ig GCs. at’ 


4 
4 


OUT FROM 


tain apology for a hat was identified as having 
appeared twice before in the endless chain. This 
meal and of a bright yellow, and as it 
sifted through the sacks the careless negroes re- 
ceived an addition to their variety of color, in 
the bright powder that plentifully sprinkled 
heads and faces as well as clothing. 

At three o’ clock, 
where the loud shouting and repeated cries of 
‘Vo hee!’ indicated that a large amount of 
freight was being transferred to the 
wharf, where we still remained ‘ht seven o'clock, 


is fine 


A. M., We reached Vicksburg, 


floating 


closely he mmed in by coal barges and steamers 
even larger than the Sherlock. 


expressing our disappointment at not 


out 
steaming down thi 


While we were 
having 
time to go on shore, the Sherlock gracefully backed 
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from her close quarters, and soon we were 


river. We were only fairly 


under way w the captain, with some excite- 


ment, order boat stopped at the earliest 
possible. A of the 
wheel and we ired the shore, where the land- 
ut until it touched a spot of 
when two men, crestfallen in 
ilked off hastily. They 
come on board at Vicksburg, 


moment few revolutions 
ing plank swui 
utter desolat 

appearance, were 
thieves who 
and had paid 


dollars each for the privilege 
miles, without an opportunity to 
This illustrated the 
which justice is dealt out in 


of sailing tw 
ply their tra 
promptness 


incident 


the southwest 





THE QUARTERS, 


As we moved away from the city on the bluffs 
ther time, when the reports from 
read with deepranxiety ; for the 
was raging there, with its light- 
nder peal and death-dealing bolt ; 


we recalled 

Vicksburg vw 
tempest of w 
ning flash, tl 
with all the 
of war that | 


rors wrought with the enginery 
| ingenuity, impelled by human 
ent. The spires of the city, fast 
fading fron ir view, then rose above a scene of 


passion, coul 


at times, 
les gathered upon the levee, and 


vast import ind military activity ; 


brilliant cay 


the majestic Mississippi glided between banks 
crowned wit eries belching forth flames of 
death. Be | the city almost impenetrable 
swamps sti d into gloomy forests, where 
billowy columns of smoke, mingling with the 
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GOVERNMENT SNAG-BOAT. 
shriek of shot and shell, told that strong earth- 
works frowned menacingly upon the advancing 
foe. 
In these 
cient scene 


reminiscences the pilot was an effi- 
shifter, as he pictured the attempts 
to secure a_ route 
the neck of 
land ; and when the 
channel was opened 
for a short distance, 
what a strange sight ! 
Armed 
threading their way 
through _ tortuous 
streams never before 
navigated, 
giant 
whose broad, spread- 


across 


vessels 


beneath 

cy presses, 
ing boughs arched 
the through the flooded forests, 
through which they could advance but six miles 
each twenty-four hours. 


narrow pass 


lull in the fearful 


storm, which each time seemed as a prelude to 


Happily, after many a 


a more destructive tempest, a day dawned which 
rescued the magnificent waterway from the realm 
of conflict, placing it forever in the undisputed 
It was a fitting 
climax to this era of gloom that it should close 


possession of a united people. 


in time for the hearts of many to be cheered, as 
on our national holiday, the Stars and Stripes 
again floated over the long-beleagured city. 

The other events of the day were that we had 
distanced the Scudder, our constant companion 
since leaving Memphis, and the numerous times 
that freight which afforded 
something of interest and variety. At one time 
the Sherlock went several miles aside from her 
direct route to leave two plows on a solitary 


was transferred, 


bank near a wood pile. 
Among the transient passengers, as well as at 
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different landings, we saw the snuff-dippers. 
These people are wretchedly poor and ignorant, 
but devoted to this disgusting habit, a practice 
which must be seen to be appreciated. Their 
infatuation is as pronounced as that of the 
drunkard for his dram, and possibly no more 
All of the members of the family 
are slaves to the vice, regardless of age or sex. 
They appear stupid and utterly indifferent to 
their surroundings, use the brush or stick with- 


obni xi us. 


out any apparent consciousness of anything un- 
usual in the performance. 

For an hour the church spires had been in 
sight before we were at rest under the bold and 
abrupt cliffs of Natchez. Here another disap- 
pointment awaited us, as our stay would be 
brief, and, though we were limited to an hour, 
we drove through the principal streets, where 
handsome and substantial 
blocks gave evidence of prosperity. 


business 
The foli- 
age had the freshness 
and beauty of early 
summer, the flower- 
beds were brilliant 
with bloom, and de- 
lightful fragrance 
filled the air. Quite 
too soon a prolonged 
and repeated whistle 
was recognized as a 
familiar sound, and 
we hastened to take 
our places the 
Sherlock. 

Whenever a landing is made during the night, 
great fires of pitch pine are made in iron cages, 


residences 


on 


COAL BARGES. 


placed at the bow; the fierce flame throws a 
ruddy glare over near objects, but places distant 
ones in deeper depths of gloom. 


The olden time dangers from snags and saw- 
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yers has been reduced to a minimum through 
the continuous efforts of the Government to re- 
move these troublesome obstructions to naviga- 
tion. The Lower Mississippi has not the pictur- 
esque character of the first thousand miles ; 
the contrary, it is monotonous. 


on 
Many times the 
broad surface lies between forest-edged shores, 
with its dead level unbroken for so long a distance 
that a bluff is weleomed as a happy surprise. 
Every day furnished more convincing proof of 
the treacherous character of this stream, that swal- 
lows whole fields without hesitancy, covers great 
plantations and ruins the crops, drives the cattle 
to the hills and forces families to the roofs of 
their houses, to wait for rescue, or drown, as the 
case may be. All 
suffer alike—the 


rich and the 
poor are in- 
volved in the 
same calamity. 


The rushing tide 
sweeps over the 
lonely wharf, 
where hundreds 
of cords of wood 
are piled, and 
down the stream 
floats the year’s 
labor of the 
small farmer, 
who is left pen- 
niless. The 
nearly distracted 
planter watches 
with dismay the 
widening cre- 
vasse through 
which the swol- 
len waters pour, 
and in a night 
his thousand or more of acres, promising a large 
cotton crop, a turbid lake, the 
planter is financially ruined. 

The ox-bow curves of the Mississippi are pecu- 
liar features of its topography. At one point the 
pilot called our attention to a small house seem- 


becomes and 


ingly one or two miles away; in reality, we 
sailed eighteen miles before we passed it, which 
statement was verified not only by observation 
but by the chart. 

There similar curve at 
where we were detained six hours by the fog. At 


was a Bayou Sara, 
four o’clock A.M. it was decided impossible to 
proceed further, so the bow of the Sherlock was 
run into a mud bank, and tied to a tree ; not, 
Vol. XLITI.—3s8. 
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however, until many words not to be found in any 
polite vocabulary were wasted on the morning 
air. Many years ago an attempt was made to 
cut a channel across the peninsula formed by 
the bend in the river, but it was abandoned, al- 
though a canal one mile long would shorten the 
At the point 
a thin forest, and further 
and little lakes, where the 
and garfish now find a 
The constant disturbance of the water 
has driven the alligators almost entirely from 
the river into the communicating swamps and 
bayous, and none of large size are found near 
civilization. Audubon mentioned one that he 


route more than twenty miles. 
where we tarried was 
inland were swamps 
wild fowl, 
refuge. 


alligator 


killed in this 
vicinity which 
seemed to be 
centuries old, 
and was seven- 
teen feet in 
length. 


As the fog lift- 
ed we made short 
excursions upon 
the shore, secur- 
ing some simple 
wild flowers; 
among others 
the yellow jas- 
mine which 
clambered 
everywhere, 
wafting its 
sweetness from 
its wandering 
sprays. The 
more adventur- 
ous reported a 
town of consid- 
erable size in the 
which was duly credited, 


TREE, 


unknown distance, 
though the only 
been in that 
ubiquitous wood pile from which the 
abouts transferred fuel to the Sherlock. 
Just about leaving, a number of 
large cages were brought on board, each contain- 


evidence that men had ever 
icinity was the presence of the 
roust- 


as we were 


ing from six to ten paroquets, designed for the 
New Orleans market. They were of the species 


known as the 
native to the 


irolina parrot, the only variety 
nited States. They fly in large 
flocks, and make their home in hollow trees ; 
their strikingly brilliant — green, 
orange, black and vellow—long tail feathers and 
heautiful, glossy plumage. They are affection- 


colors are 
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ate and friendly, and in captivity docile and so- 
ciable ; they are common pets in the South, 
where I have known personally 
brilliant society, 
traits furnished many pleasing 
anecdotes. 


some who were 
whose peculiar 
and interesting 


members of 


At Baton Rouge was another protracted wait- 
ing, made enjoyable by the beautiful flowers 
brought to the landing. Roses, phenomenal in 
size, rich in color and fragrance, were secured in 
large quantities at a trifling expense. Just in 
sight was a cottage, with a porch which was a 
bower of beauty, being covered with the Chero- 
kee rose. At every angle the long branches of 
clustering bloom drooped in fragrant grace. The 
whole scene is stored in memory as a picture of 
delight. 

Leaving behind us the region of cottonwood 
and canebrakes we passed through a beautiful 
country, and, looking at its possibilities, it 
seemed strange that it should be so dependent 
on the Northern States for the necessities of life. 
As everything essential for domestic or agricul- 
tural use is carried hundreds of miles, to the 
profit of the middle men, the expense of living 
and doing business must be materially increased. 
Still, each year is showing marked advance in 
manufacturing interests, and the opportunities 
developing in the South were more apparent 
during thir last day upon the Mississippi. 

On either side of the broad stream lay the 
cotton plantations ; the broad 
levee rose high and strong, sheltering the mag- 
nificent sugar plantations, where the many-pil- 
lared, broad piazzas of the mansion of the owner, 
the large manufactory 


now and again 


and the clustering cabins 
a village. Sometimes the 
chapel and schoolhouse combined told the story 
of other changes in the quarters. ' 
Sunday morning found us fifty miles from 
New Orleans, and on either hand were a 


« 


of the negroes formed 


succes- 
sion of fine plantations, handsome residences, 
sugar refineries, thriving towns and other evi- 
Past 
the groves of orange trees, fragrant with the per- 
fume of the waxy blossom and bright with the 
golden fruit, the pleasant country homes, where 
the stately palm and wide-spreading oak formed 
the background, and still beyond the cypress 
forests, whose solemn depth was made more 
funereal by the long sprays of the Spanish moss 
—all aids to the realization that, floating south- 
ward in restful ease, we had reached the summer 
land, home of the jasmine and the rose, the 
orange and the strawberry. 


dences of wealth and business activity. 


Leaving winter, we 
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first found spring, then summer, in our slow 
progress of ten days—days of change from all 
home rules and regulations ; away from the rush 
and whirl of busy lives, with enough of novelty 
in our surroundings to prevent weariness. 

In the balm of the summer air we moved to- 
ward the beautiful city, resting in the Sabbath 
calm, and involuntarily turned the pages of his- 
tory for thirty years. There was cause for grati- 
tude that no flaming fire rafts were bound on a 
mission of destruction ; that shot and shell had 
ceased to shriek as they crashed from the forts 
on either hand—for the five hundred cannon that 
dealt out death and destruction were silent for- 
ever, and no beleaguering fleets swept the broad 
bosom of this waterway, in noise, smoke and fire 
suggesting pandemonium. 

Instead, calm with the peace that broods over 
the nation the city rests; the 
stretch heavenward, and floating over the water 
comes the mellow chime of the cathedral bells. 

It seemed scarcely possible that this city was 
bereft of her commerce, drained of her 
capital, almost destroyed but not dismayed ; for, 
undaunted in spirit, she applied the torch, and 
$10,000,000 of cotton and other property went 
up in the flame of a wonderful holocaust-—a 
panacea to the pride of a noble, though humili- 
ated, people. To-day, redeemed from her pov- 
erty and shame, vigorous with the young life 
which moves on in friendly accord with the tra- 
ditions of two centuries of the ancien régime, 
radiant with hope, strong in energy, New Orleans 
controls the commerce as the great centre of the 
manufacturing industrial interests of the 


church = spires 


once 


and 
southwest. 
Sparkling white in the sunlight lay the fleets 
of river mingled with the fruit-laden 
The black hulls of the 
ocean steamers from every land and clime lined 
the their naked spars and masts dark 
against the blue sky, throwing their shadows 
of bags filled with cotton seed 
or the more valuable rice, the rows of sugar 
hogsheads and the mountain-like heaps of the 
brown cotton bales. Over the railings of their 
vessels the idle sailors lean, as this day of rest is 
for them as well as the landsmen, and the ne- 
groes have chosen the levee for their lounging 


boats, 
barges from the tropics. 


ley 2e8, 


across huge piles 


place. 

In the silent life of Sunday, so far removed 
from the bustle of the worky-day, we recognized 
the vast commercial interests that environ this 
city, nestled in the crescent sweep of the mighti- 
est of rivers. 
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AN ANECDOTAL DINNER WITH ARTEMUS WARD. 


i OME years ago, when | 
visited Virginia City, 
State of Nevada, it was 
a unique, savage sort ol 
place, being inhabited by 
miners, Chinese, Indians, 





POTTS SU fortune-hunters, advent 


urers, gamblers and 
*froughs’’ from all points of the compass. 
The long, unbroken avenues of gambling saloons 
and liquor shops were simply appalling.  Play- 
ing cards fluttered up and down the narrow 
streets when these precious saloons—devil’s dens 
would be a more candid name for them—were 
swept out in the morning, and the doors of the 
‘* sroggeries’’ were on active swing from early 
morning till past midnight. 
heavy-bearded, 


Here the big-booted., 
low-browed, sombrero-hatted 
miners made their appointments, and every 
transaction in life seemed to be settled over a 
glass and a bottle. It was in this same Virginia 
City that John W. Mackay, the ‘‘Silver King,’’ 
prospected so successfully in years gone by, 
and afterward brought to the surface of the 
earth the colossal fortune he now spends open- 
handedly and Wworthily. It was in this same 
far-off Virginia City that Mark Twain resided 
for a year or more as a local reporter for a jour- 
nal called The Ente rprise, and for which sheet he 
wrote his humorous “Jumping Frog’’ tale. 
When I visited Virginia City IT had a letter to 
Mr. Mackay, and with his well-known hospi- 
tality he at once invited me to dinner. Artemus 
Ward was just then lecturing in that part 
of the country, and it was arranged that the 
genial showman should be one of the party, and 
also Mr. George W. Peck, the editor of a Mil- 
waukee journal, who is known as the author of 
the ‘‘ Bad Boy”’ stories, who was, like myself, 
then visiting Virginia City for the first time. 
Considering the desolate surroundings of the 
place, I was astonished at the excellence of the 
dinner. Mr. Mackay telegraphed to San Fran- 
cisco for a profusion of dainties, and I learned 
that a special car was dispatched every day from 
the Californian capital laden with the pick of the 
markets. The restaurant at which we dined was 
called ‘‘The Maison Dorée’’ ; the waiters were 
French, and the little banquet was a brilliant 
success. I have eaten dinners in Paris and Lon- 
don that did not present such an appetizing 
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menu as we enjoyed that evening in the far dis- 
tant Western mining town. 

After dinner we lit our cigars, and story-tell- 
ing set in severely, as it usually does in that part 
of the world. There is no better raconteur than 
vour festive American when tuned up with gen- 

Mackay opened up the anec- 
story of two Irish miners, who 


erous wine. M 
dotal ball with 
were holding wake over a companion who 
had died recently, and in accordance with Mi- 
survivors had laid in a jug 
of whisky, a supply of candles, and the body 
was laid out, and the face covered with a blanket, 
in the rude cabin they inhabited. The three 
Irishmen had been ona drinking bout, and one of 
them had met with an accident, which resulted in 
his death. His two companions determined to do 
him honor, and spent all their ready money in 
candles and whisky, trusting to luck to get the 
poor victim decently interred. They set over the 
corpse, discussing his merits, expatiating on his 
wonderful pluck, his noble fondness for a spree, 
and they protest: 
jurations, that 


lesian traditions the 


d, with many unnecessary ob- 
no finer judge of ‘‘tooth-wash’”’ 


they meant liquor) was to be found west of 
Omaha. Suddenly the men discovered that 
their whisky had given out, and worse luck, 


they had not a red cent in their pockets. Their 
credit, too, was 1n bad odor. 


keeper and st 


Every saloon- 
rekeeper within a mile of their 
shanty had a score marked up against them. 
They remembered this sad fact. 

‘*Be dad, Pat!’ sail Dennis, tipping up the 
demijohn, ‘‘there’s not a dhrop left ! 
think we could 
Muldoon’s ?”’ 

Pat’s shake of the 
doubt. 

‘*T'll toss ve whether you go over an’ ax him 
or whether it’s meself shall do it. If we tell 
him poor Jerry’s gone maybe he’ll trust us for a 
pint.’’ 

**Tt’ll rise his blood to know the poor boy’s 
gone. Jerry owed him twenty dollars if he owed 
him acent. It'll never do to tell him he’s gone. 
Muldoon’s a pig, as you have good rayson to 
know, and hasn't a soft spot in his heart for a 
poor fellow in distress.’’ 

‘* What's to be done, then ?”’ 

‘*T’ve a better idea. 


Do ye 
manage the full of it over at 


head implied a grave 


Let's dress Jerry up in 
his walking suit, put his slouched hat on him, 
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trot him over to Muldoon’s, and stand him up 
for the drinks. It'll be a rare game on the ould 
reptile. I’d like to rook him for the liquors, and 
then we’ll turn in for the night.”’ 

His companion agreed, and to array the ‘‘ dear 
departed’’ in his street garb was the work of a 
few moments. Then they put on their own hats 
and overcoats, and, with their arms around 
Jerry’s waist, they crossed the street. 

They peeped cautiously through the latticed 
swing-door, then the window, and, for a wonder, 
the room was empty, not a single loafer nor 
‘“ bummer ’’ (who is rarely absent from a West- 
ern barroom) was to be seen. Muldoon—a 
<oarse, hulking Irishman, with a bull neck, his 
nose sprawled half across his face, and suggesting 
the idea that it had played no unimportant part 
in many a merry little brawl, and a pair of huge 
ears that stood out from his skull like handles on 
a vase—was lounging behind his bar, puffing 
dense clouds of smoke from a cigar as long and 
strong as a poker. 

‘*Pat, we’re in luck, there’s not one of the 
boys about. Now, then, we'll go in as bowld as 
hawks, and let on that Jerry’s too tipsy to 
spake.” 

They gathered the corpse tightly in a firm 
grip, drew the big slouch hat well down to his 
nose, and valiantly approached the bar. Mul- 
doon did not receive them with animation, and 
there was a nasty glitter in his eve. 

‘How are yez, Muldoon? Three rye whiskies 
—straight.’’ 

Finding that the ‘‘ boss of the gin-mill’’ (as 
landlords are sometimes termed out West) did 
not respond with alacrity, Pat repeated the order, 
adding, ‘‘ Luk sharp, my lad !’’ and then thrust 
his hand in his pockets as if to produce the 
coin. This littlhe movement of by - play, took 
Muldoon off his guard, and he produced a bottle. 
Dennis half-filled his tumbler, passed the bottle 
to his companion, who, having helped himself 
generously, supplied the third glass in front of 
the defunct Jerry. 

The two men swallowed their portions at one 
gulp without moving a muscle. Their throats 
must have been ironclad, for casual Western 
whisky had a raging habit of scarifying the mem- 
branes of new comers and amateur drinkers. As 
soon as the whisky was well down they leaned 
the corpse up against the bar and made a bolt 
for the street. 

‘‘ Hey ! hi, there! You haven’t paid for that 
whisky !’ shouted Muldoon. 

‘* Jerry’ ll make it all right wid you!’ screamed 


Pat, as he disappeared through the door. 
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Once outside, the two men peeped through the 
window to note the proceedings. 

Muldoon, inferring from Jerry’s limp and lean- 
ing attitude that he was helplessly drunk, ad- 
dressed him in a tone of ferocity, interlarded 
with a series of oaths peculiar to the region, that 
would not look well in print. 

‘Will you pay for them drinks, you drunken 
idjut? floppin’ yourself over the bar and swillin’ 
at my expense; it’s big money you owe me 
right here. Now, pay for them two drinks, or 
there'll be a funeral in your family,’’ and he 
poured the contents of the untouched glass back 
into the bottle. 

No response. 

Muldoon grew scarlet with indignation. His 
debtor would not even vouchsafe a reply, and 
the landlord was just sufficiently primed with 
drink to prefer a brisk palaver to insulting si- 
lence. 

‘‘Now, I give you fair warnin’, if you don’t 
pay for them drinks I'll drive that needle nose 
into your ugly mug.”’ 

A ** dead ’’ silence. 

‘*T give you two minutes by the clock to shell 
out!’ roared Muldoon. ‘‘ None of your skin 
games on me, Jerry Doolan. If you don’t put 
up in two minutes I'll make you think a cyclone 
struck you.”’ 

Still silence—deep, profound. This was too 
much for Muldoon. He ‘‘hauled off,’ and 
planted a fearful blow between the eyes, as nearly 
as he could guess the spot through the slouched 
hat, and knocked Jerry into the middle of the 
barroom. 

There he lay on his back, and still his two 
companions watched through the window. —En- 
tirely satisfied with this achievement, Muldoon 
lit a fresh cigar, irrigated his throttle with a 
‘*slug’’ of whisky, and waited for his victim to 
rise. Five minutes elapsed, and he went round 
and had a look at him. His appearance seemed 
to disconcert him. At that moment Pat and 
Dennis appeared on the scene, and stood over 
the body. 

‘* What’s this you’ ve been up to, Muldoon ?”’ 
demanded Dennis, propping Jerry’s head on his 
knee, while his companion bent over, appearing 
to look searchingly into his face. 

‘* Be gorrah, you’ve knocked the breath out 
of his body !’ 

Muldoon looked thoroughly scared. 

‘* Perhaps he’s fainted,’’ he suggested. ‘Tl 
just wash his temples with a dhrop of whisky.” 


‘“Too late! too late!’ cried Pat. ‘‘ Divil a 


ha’ porth of pulse has he, and his heart has clane 
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stopped.’ Then, turning fiercely to Muldoon, 
he demanded, ‘‘Why did you strike him like 
that ?”’ 

‘“ Why did I strike him, is it ?”’ 

‘** That’s what I said.’’ 

Muldoon hesitated, and prepared to show 
fight. 

“You'll swing for this, my Buckaloo.”’ 

Muldoon grew as pale as it was possible for a 
He had 


witnessed some lively scenes in his barroom, and 


brawny countenance like his to assume. 


taken, when oceasion required, an active hand 
in them ; but he had never knowingly killed his 
man, 

“Ah, pshaw ! let’s take a drink all round, 
and say nothin’ about it. Tl put up the shut- 
ters, and we'll make a night of it.’’ 

Dennis and Pat exchanged glances. 

Will you wipe off our scores,”’ suggested the 
latter, ‘‘ and stand us a gallon ?”’ 

** Pll do it,’’ instantly replied the landlord. 

Dennis affected not to be so easily appeased, 
and thundered, ‘‘ Why did you hit him like that, 
I’m askin’ yez?”’ 

‘Well, I'll tell vou. 
for the money for the drinks, and when I threat- 


ened him the thafe of the world drew a knife on 


= 
me! 


T asked him twice over 


The affair was neatly settled in the end, and 
Muldoon will go down to his grave thinking he 
knocked the breath out of poor Jerry. 

When Mr. Mackay had finished his grimly hu- 
morous story I related an experience of the once- 
celebrated Albert Smith—a lecturer of my boy- 


hood—who told me that before he gave his 
famous entertainment called ‘*The Overland 
Mail,’’ in London, and risked the fiat of a metro- 


politan audience, he determined on a trial trip 
in the provinces, selecting for his début a little 
town in Surrey. He was greeted with a good- 
sized audience, and during the recital he kept 
his on an old gentleman who was accom- 
panied by three ladies. The lecturer re- 
ceived in solemn silence, and without any un- 


eye 
was 


necessary preliminaries he at once plunged into 
his subject, his wont, 
and getting off many excellent anecdotes. A 


rattling away as was 


few of the audience now and then tittered, but 
the stately old gentleman with the three ladies 
maintained a quiet dignity and heard the enter- 
tainment to the end without a smile. The genial 
and effervescent Albert feared that his 
land Mail,’’? on which he had expended so much 
labor to prepare, was not the roystering success 
he hoped it would prove, and as the people were 
leaving the hall he approached the old gentle- 


** Over- 
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man and said : ‘‘ I beg pardon, sir, but how did 
you like my entertainment? I am anxious to 
know your opinion.”’ 

‘*Sir,’’ replied the old man, drawing himself 
up with an air 
lecture, 


f importance, ‘‘it was a pleasant 
indeed, and had 
iy family would have enjoyed it 


it been less serious I 
have no doubt 1 
exceedingly. Good-night, sir.”’ 

Albert was appalled. His jokes had missed 
fire. It was clear that his stvle of fun was not 
adapted to th 

After I related this actual experience of Albert 
Smith at Mr. Mackay’s dinner, Artemus Ward, 
who was load 


rovineial mind. 


» the muzzle with good stories, 
it what suits the town will not 
of the country, and he illus- 


at once declared 
always hit the taste 
trated his conviction by an anecdote: 

‘Before |] ntured 


my lectures.’’ said 


to storm the cities with 
\rtemus, ‘‘ I resolved on an 


experimental trip in the villages of New York, 
and I settled to begin at the town of Goshen. 


My agent ‘advertising fiend,’ named 
John P. Smith, who stuck at nothing, so far as 
printer's ink was concerned. He promised to do 
his best to make the lecture a success. We put 
up at a small hotel, called ‘The Buck,’ and dis- 
tributed a hatful 
of a full attendar 
at tl 


was 


of free tickets, so as to be sure 
ice. Everything was in readi- 
ness, and last moment I sent for Smith, 
who was to act as ticket taker. I said, ‘ John, I 
feel shaky. I wish after the people get in you'd 
give me a hand now and then to lead ’em on.’ 
said Smith, encourag- 
fixed all that. You’d better take a 
nip of Bourbon before you begin.’ 

**T followed 
‘and irrigated 
whisky, and tl 
lic. 


‘¢ “Leave 1t to me,’ 


ingly, ‘I’ve 
his advice,’’ continued Artemus, 

with a stiff swig of 
en I presented myself to the pub- 
I was rigged out in a white vest and tie, 
and looked as in I didn’t 
Smith 
llecting tickets to look after my 
send-off was not stimulating. I 


ironclad 


isipid as a boiled fowl. 

get a hand of applause when I entered. 
was too busy « 
entrance, so my 
began my lecture 
might have ird a cannon-ball drop, or the 
stealing of a pocket handkerchief. At any rate, 
| thought, so I let off in due 


a measured tone, and you 


they were attentive 


course what I fondly regarded as a joke. They 
didn’t take it. I paused, then went on. By- 
and-by I let off another—same result ; then an- 


SI ith. 
¢ and mingled among the audi- 


ipplaud lustily. 


other, and who had got through his 
ticket collectir 
ence, began to My experience 


of sympathetic 


city audiences had previously 
suggested that when some one boldly leads off 
‘thers will follow. but at Goshen 


the applause 
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this habit did not ‘catch on.’ A man in front 
cried ‘Silence! H-i-s-h !’ 

‘‘Again I proceeded, and told them a story 
that many a time and oft I had related with 
screaming success in private circles. Smith this 
time set up a terrific guffaw, stamped and clap- 
ped his hands, and rocked backward and forward 
as though he was utterly prostrated by my hu- 
mor. The audience were not to be lured into 
following his example. 

‘* «Silence !’ shouted one. 

‘** Don’t interrupt the speaker !’ howled an- 
other. 

‘**Turn him out !’ roared a third. 

‘And half the audience rose to see who had 
v~aused what they thought an unseemly interrup- 
tion to the evening’s proceedings. <A farmer- 
looking person near Smith had a thick stick in 
his hand and a menacing look in his eye. I 
had come to a dead standstill, and my agent saw 
his opportunity. He leaped on one of the empty 
forms and proceeded to address the audience. 

** ¢ Tadies and gentlemen" shrieked he, ‘ lam 
a free and enlightened citizen, and I claim the 
privilege of enjoying Mr. Artemus Ward’s anec- 
dotes. When I enjoy anything I laugh out loud, 
and when I laugh I make a noise. I cast no 
reflections on you, my fellow citizens ; but it’s 
clear to me your heads are too thick for Mr. 
Ward’s stories to penetrate. I——’ 

‘The rest of the sentence was lost in the con- 
fusion that followed. 

*** Out with him! ‘Who is he? ‘ Dry up!’ 
and hundreds of similar observations rent the 
air. I pantomimed to Smith to withdraw. He 
obeyed, and, peace being restored, I proceeded. 
This episode rather amused me, and I fell into 
my best vein. I told them story after story, and 
fired off a fusilade of biting jests. It was no use. 
I could not, for the soul of me, arouse them to 
any outward expressions of appreciation. Then 
I felt vexed. At last I grew whimsically vi- 
cious in my despair. ‘In for a penny, in for a 
pound,’ thought I, when I suddenly stopped, 
and, glaring defiantly at a certain man in the 
audience, I pointed at him, and, looking at my 
watch, said : 

‘** Ladies and gentlemen, for three-quarters of 
an hour I have been trying my hardest to dig a 
laugh out of you. Up to now I haven’t suc- 
I don’t wish to be personal, but if that 
man with the red hair and the long nose doesn’t 
laugh soon I shall stop this solemnity and go 
and hang myself !’ 

‘* Now mark the provincial mind,’’ continued 


ceeded. 





WITH ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artemus. ‘‘ The audience, who had passed over 
some mighty fine ‘ wheezes,’ regarded this allu- 
sion to the red-haired man as a tremendous local 
joke which they thoroughly understood, and they 
set up an absolute howl. It turned out that the 
victim of my daringly impertinent observation 
was a political toiler on the unpopular side of 
the house, who was in the habit of being chaffed 
at the town meetings. I had made an unex- 
pected coup, and I wound up my lecture as 
quickly as possible, having secured, at any rate, 
one resonant, ringing outburst. 

‘‘The audience rolled out, chattering away, 
and Smith stood at the door to collect opinions. 

‘** What did they say ?” I asked, when we got 
to the hotel and were totting up the receipts and 
solacing ourselves with two Bourbon cocktails. 

“Say! replied Smith. ‘Well, I wouldn’t 
like to repeat all I heard, but one man swore 
you were a fraud, and gently insinuated that 
the next time vou visited Goshen you'd better 
have your life insured. Another man said you 
might be smart enough for some towns, but you 
wasn’t up to the mark for Goshen.’ 

‘‘ Here the landlord of ‘The Buck’ joined us, 
and asked us to participate in a nightcap and a 
cigar. He seemed a good-natured man, and I 
ventured to asx him what he thought of my 
lecture. 

‘** Wall,’ said he, with great urbanity, while 
a frank expression danced into his honest, blue 
eyes, ‘I didn’t quite git a grip of what you were 
talkin’ about. I’m not much of a hand for 
shows and sich likes, but, by the great United 
States, when you pinted out that’ere red-haired 
rooster with the long beak—wall, I must say, I 
thowt it were the hest thing I ever heerd in my life? ”’ 

Artemus lectured the night after our dinner in 
Virginia City, his subject being ‘‘ The Babes in 
the Wood,’’ and although there was very little 
about babes and less about woods, his entertain- 
ment delighted a crowded, mixed, riff-raff sort 
of audience made up of varied nationalities. It 
was in Virginia City that Artemus showed me 
free tickets he had issued at Salt Lake City, 
where he had been lecturing. The ticket was a 
small, yellow slip of pasteboard, with the words : 


’ 


‘*Apmit BEARER AND ONE WIFE.’ 
Poor, dear Artemus ! He was a born humor- 
ist, and those who remember him 


weary of recalling his droll antics. 


are never 


The gaiety 


of nations was indeed eclipsed when he went 
over to the majority. 
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Soon after entering the State of Colorado, and 
at the little town of La Junta, settled in the midst 
of vast agricultural and grazing plains,the Atchi- 
son Road turns abruptly southward and climbs 
over the Mountains into New Mexico. 
A tunnel has been cut through the range near its 
highest point, and before reaching it the train 


Raton 


is pushed and pulled up the steep sides of the 
hills, and let down into the territory on the 
other side through a valley bordered by green- 
coated mountains, from which one may catch at 
times vistas of distant heights and sea-like plains 
beyond. Emerging in due season from the high 
confines and narrow inclosures, the railway be- 
gins its long journey down the centre of the ter- 
ritory, and for a day and a night carries one 
rapidly toward old Mexico and Texas, along the 
old-time Santa Fé trail, driven over which there 
are seen to-day heavy teams, with canvas tops, 
seeker after wealth is 
Throughout 


which adventurous 


driving into the new El] 


SOTIIE 
Dorado. 
the day, and until the sunlight fades away, the 
country traversed consists of broad plains, roll- 
ing hills or mounds, and wide stretching of level 
land, dotted with unending groves of pifions and 
stunted pines. Now herds of sheep are seen 
feeding on the rich grasses of the country, and 
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MEXICAN CITY 


By EDWARDES 


ROBERTS 


tended by a 


ican ; 


ul-hatted, swarthy-faced Mex- 
and anon there are long lines of mud or 
adobe huts, befor: 
of Indian peoy 
the slightest pro 
a rudely paint 


whose wide doors sit a group 
or Mexicans, who are ready, on 
ocation, to sell pifion nuts, or 
piece of pottery, to the traveler. 
At times the topog: iphy of the country becomes 
more broken and irregular, and then there are 
views of far-away ranges and isolated, snow-cap- 
ped peaks, wl 
the 
around them. \t 


ré robbed of all harshness by 
the spun 
Las Vegas a short branch of 


blue ha vhich distance has 


the railway extends tothe celebrated hot springs, 


where there is 1 inest hotel in the West, and 


delightful springs and baths, while the town 
itself has several thousand inhabitants, and is a 
bustling, prosperous city. At Lamy Junction 


another brane! ches Santa Fé, a half Mexican 
and half Ame i city, noted as being the old- 
est town in Ai ca. From Lamy the main line 
vy of the Rio Grande, the 
se birth I have seen among the 


extends down the vall 


noble stream 


gaunt basaltic peaks of the Coloradé Mountains, 
and whose deat n the Gulf of Mexico I wit- 
nessed a few vears ago 


1 


Below Lamy the stream is broad, sluggish and 
full of sediment, but on each side of it, and 
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reaching far back to low ranges of sand, there 
are broad, cultivated aud unusually rich mead- 
ows. Every known cereal will grow here, and 
this section of New Mexico is being rapidly re- 
claimed 
the settlers 
who are pre- 


by 


empting its 
immense 
areas. From 
the car win- 
dows we 
caught sight 
of 
patches 
yellow stub- 


long 
of 


ble and 
stacks of 
hay, while 


beyond the 
fields, bask- 
in the 
warm sun, 
and looking 
rich 
those 


ao 
ing 


as as 


of 

Scotland, the serrated mountain ranges, ‘‘ strik- 
ing up the azure,’’ pierced the deep blue sky 
with their varied forms, and marked the lo- 
At the sup- 
per station, a lonely looking place, settled in the 
centre of a group of low, red-roofed houses, the 
train was surrounded by oddly dressed and hide- 
ously painted Indians, who came from their 
adobe houses, down by the river banks, to sell 


cality of the famous mining camps. 


their specimens of topaz, bows and arrows and 
painted bits of pottery, which they had baked 
and decorated. The men—there seemed to be 
no women among them—were undersized little 
fellows, with dark-red complexions, daubs of 
paint on their cheeks, and long, thick, black 
hair, cut with a ‘‘ Langtry bang.’’ Good-na- 
tured, but tricky, they swarmed about the pas- 
sengers, and in poor Spanish paid delicate com- 
pliments, and asked exorbitant prices for their 
articles. I think they would have sold themselves 
if any offers had been made, and I know they 
offered to sell everything they wore, even down 
to the yellow moccasins on their feet and the 


beads about their necks. One little girl on the 
train, a California child, was greatly admired by 


these sleek remnants of a vanishing race, and 
her head was patted and stroked by the red 
hands of the Indians with many expressions of 
delight, one old fellow being gallant enough to 
offer the ‘‘ pretty sefiorita’’ a bit of topaz, while 
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another offered to adopt ‘‘ my sweet girl with the 
bright hair.’’ It made little difference to our 
new acquaintances whether any one bought their 
goods or not. If a purchase were made, they 


— sosheenantnlnisinanicittngpeisiii smilingly 


took 


one 
half the 
price asked, 
and if re- 


fused, they 
took the 
emphatic 


‘*No”’ with 
perfect gt od 
nature. I 
failed to dis- 
cover the 
tri be to 
which the 


dusky sales- 
men be- 
longed, but 
presume 
th ey are 
connected 
with the 
They are peaceable enough— 
so an officer journeying with us said—and they 
live, with as little work as possible, in the adobe 
houses scattered among the sunny places of the 
valley. 

We went to sleep in our luxurious Pullman, 
with the Rio Grande rolling beside the road-bed 
and flashing up to us the light of a new moon 
reflected on its broad current, and when we 
awoke in the morning we were still following the 
stream, and its movement was still stately and 
grand. But there was this difference in our sur- 
roundings ; we were in Texas instead of New 
Mexico, and across the river was a northern sec- 
tion of old Mexico, throwing up a confused jum- 
ble of dull-hued, treeless and dry-looking hills, 
which seermed browned and _ baked 
masses by the hot sun. 


HILDAGO, 


Utes or Apaches. 


into hard 
Here and there were 
squalid dug-outs, at the door of which scantily 
dressed youngsters stood gazing at the passing 
train, and trotting along a well-worn path were 
little burros, heavily laden with huge bundles of 
wood or half-concealed beneath packs of prod- 
uce. Before the day was fully begun we swung 
around a projection of the all-pervading sand 
hills and were at El Paso, a new city founded 
on the ruins of an old one, and where there is 
much life and trade and general activity. The 
town is situated on the left bank of the Rio 


Grande, and is a port of entry for goods coming 
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from old Mexico. Across the river lies El Paso 
del Norte, as sleepy, lazy and listless as its 
neighbor, El Paso, Texas, is the reverse. There 
are two bridges thrown across the stream now, 
one for a street railway and the other for the 
cars of the Mexican Central Road, so that Mexico 
is at last more closely annexed to the States than 
she would be had the new order of things been 
brought about by long wars. Trades and busi- 
ness have established this state of affairs, and 
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i 
be PF 
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ie 
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very quietly, too; but one cannot help think- 
ing of the to follow the build- 
ing of bridges and the daily passing to and fro 
of trains. And old Mexico to-day is imbibing : 
life. 
new blood is being infused into the country and 


consequences 


new Commerce has gained an entrance, 
the days of revolutions are passed. 

We stopped long enough at the river to walk 
through the del 


Norte, especially, there is much of the curious 


two towns—where, in Paso 


and strange, including a crumbling cathedral— 
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yved southward, via the Mexican 
ihuahua, our objective point, and 
expected to find some Italian 
f Moorish architecture to study 
peeding away southward, and after 
ises of Paso del Norte were lost to 
billows of sand among which 


and then m 
Central, to Ch 
where the artist 
skies and bits 
and enjoy. § 
the adobe he 
view behind 


the 
the railway pursued its course, the artist began 
his sketches of In one of the 
cars there wer 
the Mexica 


sided over D\ 


the strange scene. 
sixteen armed soldiers sent by 
Government, and who were 
a dainty little lieutenant with a 


wer of rolling and smoking cigar- 


pre- 


miraculous p 
ettes. 
‘* And why should we have a guard ?”’ T asked, 
somewhat dismayed at all the military parade. 
‘* Well, 4 sir,”’ replied our conductor, 
‘there are til 


us trouble, 


see, 
ies when the Apache Indians make 
| then we need a little aid. There 
ain’t mue h 
danger 
to 
but then there 
was not long 
and the 
of 
having a few 
os soldiers with 
us sort 
holds over.”’ 


now, 


be sure, 


ago, 


custom 


’ 
0 





AND CATHEDRA 


“Did ye have trouble in building the 
road ?* 

‘“Well, ves Do you see that cross over 
there? Well, that marks the spot where one of 


the engineers was shot, an’ if you looked for 


such marks you'd find enough of them. ’Twas 


pretty lively times ‘round here a year or two 
ago.”’ 

And after vy 
what scener) 


little depressed, 


heard this of course we enjoyed 
but somehow we felt a 


there was: 
ind I noticed the artistic mem- 








rues 
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ber of our party was unusually diligent in mak- 
ing friends among the dusky-skinned guards in 
the forward car. For a hundred miles nearly— 
Chihuahua is two hundred and twenty-five miles 
south of El Paso—the road leads through a 
desert country. On every side and rolling away 
to where a low range of mountains marked the 
horizon there was nothing but piles of sand, 
blown into frills and rills, and the dazzling 
whiteness was broken here and there only by 
the clumps of cacti and chaparral. Grad- 
ually gaining higher ground, however, the bar- 
renness disappeared, and instead of the sand 
dunes there were long stretches of good grazing 
land, where immense herds of cattle were feeding, 
and in which we caught a glimpse now and then 
of fresh-water ponds and town-like haciendas 
or ranches. The valley, too, became broader, 
and the parallel ranges of mountains gained in 
height and beauty. Rising from out the blue- 
tinted foothills and clearly outlined against a 
sky of deepest blue, castles of rock coquetted 
with fleecy clouds, and, later in the day, threw 
long shadows over the plains, as the sun sub- 
sided behind them. As daylight faded, and 
after the stars had been twinkling at us for an 
hour or so, there appeared in the distance a 
mass of scattered lights, which marked the loca- 
tion of Chihuahua, and a few moments after- 
ward we were jostling over very rough roads car- 
ried over a shallow stream, whirled up narrow, 
adobe-lined streets and deposited before the nar- 
row gateway leading into the placita of the 
(omido del Estados Enidos. 

George Eliot, in ‘‘ Adam Bede,’’ causes one of 
her characters to declare that he would rather 
have ‘‘ brewin’-day an’ washin’-day ’’ come to- 
gether than ‘‘one o’ them pleasurin’ days,”’ 
when the face must be kept in smiling order, 
and one is expected to do nothing but gaze upon 
particular objects and applaud their beauty and 
peculiarities. Those who have been oppressed 
by the sing-song tales told by the pompous cus- 
todians of European curiosities are very apt to 
agree with this character in ‘‘ Adam Bede’’; but 
in Chihuahua the pleasure days are undisturbed 
by guides, and all one has to do is to wander at 
sweet will from place to place within the quaint 
old Mexican city, and enjoy the listless life which 
exists in the adobe houses, on the narrow streets, 
in the Plaza, and under the cotton-woods of the 
Alameda. The morning of every day is ushered 
in by the clanging of the Cathedral bells calling 
all good Mexicans to early mass; and if one 
ventures outside the hotel he will find a score of 
thinly-clad men and boys sweeping up the refuse 


in the streets, sprinkling the hard ground of the 
public ways with water drawn in big buckets 
from the Plaza fountain, and filling shaky carts 
drawn by long-eared burros. Such a scene greeted 
us when we looked down upon ‘the square in 
front of the Cathedral early in the morning after 
our arrival. The sun was just sending its warm 
rays over the low house-tops, and the sidewalks 
were filled with large-eyed, rosy-faced ladies go- 
ing to their devotions. Some of them held their 
shawls over their heads, and others had black 
lace mantillas, while the skirts, cut full and long, 
trailed airily behind them. At the fountain men 
and women were constantly coming and going, 
chatting a moment while filling their bulky 
earthen jars, and then ambling away with their 
day’s supply of water. Marching in long files 
toward the Market Place were very diminutive 
burros, with stuffed panieros hanging to their 
sides, a bare-footed Greaser, with shading som- 
brero and highly-colored serape, sitting comfort- 
ably on top, or having huge piles of kindling- 
wood fastened to every part of their backs. Some 
of the sleepy-eyed but keenly alert animals had 
live chickens or haunches of fresh meat slung 
from their backs, the hens rolling their heads 
and making frantie efforts to get away. If the 
owners of the several beasts were not enjoying a 
ride, they followed their possessions, and guided 
them or forced them on by crying something 
that sounded like ‘‘Che, che,’’? pronounced very 
softly, but accompanied by a push which very 
nearly upset Master Burro, and caused that hard- 
working friend of every Mexican to shake his 
long ears in strong disapproval of the unseemly 
haste and exertion of his master. 

There are three places in Chihuahua which 
soon become favorite haunts for strangers—the 
Market Place, the Cathedral and the Plaza. They 
are all within a stone’s-throw of one another, but 
in them the life of the town is centered, and they 
offer at all hours of the day scenes as strange and 
foreign as they are interesting and enjoyable. 
The Market is. open from early morning until 
late at night, and except at noon, when each and 
every Mexican tradesman and country ranchero 
takes a restful siesta, the multitudinous wares are 
lustily called and eagerly offered for sale by the 
cigarette-smoking owners, who sit on rush mats 


beside their potatoes, apples, corn, pumpkins, 
pifions and decorated jars. The Market Place is 
within an inclosure formed by the four walls of 
a large building, and arched entrances lead to it 
from the outside streets. On the sidewalk—or, 
rather, with their heads on the walks and their 
bodies almost filling the narrow streets—stand 
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long rows of burros. Their heads droop, and 
their eyes are closed as though in sleep, while 
the crates they have carried in from the country 
are being emptied into large baskets and carried 
inside. The animals are not tied, for they seem 
to be imbued with that so char- 
acteristic of their masters, and would not run 
away if one of Wiggins’s storms were to strike 
them. 

Passing through one of the large entrances the 
Market Place proper is reached. 


ris wmertia 


In every direc- 
tion piles of goods are exposed, consisting of 
cigarros, pottery, onyx, fruits, vegetables, corn, 
fowls, birds, beans, colored prints, cheap jew- 
elry, candy and the thousand and one other 
articles too numerous to mention and too varied 
to remember. The place is a perfect Bedlam. 
Harsh, shrill voices are heard on every side ; 
packing and unpacking is going briskly on ; men 
stagger in with heavy burdens ; women are sort- 
ing and assorting, piling up and placing in 
bunches of three and four their onions, fruits 
and potatoes, while acos (equal to a cent and a 
half) are rapidly changed from hand to hand, 
and their heavy clinking adds yet another sound 
to the general pandemonium. 

The Cathedral is the most elegant building in 
the city, conspicuously rising far above all its 
surroundings, and visible when one looks at the 
city from the fields and meadows reaching far 
away on every side. The architecture is decid- 
edly Moorish, and the church, built during the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century, is a fine 
old specimen of adobe, stucco and wood-carving. 
It stands facing the Plaza, and the facade, bor- 
dered on each side by two high towers, is filled 
with elaborate carvings, and niches holding time- 
scarred images of saints and apostles. Over the 
doorway there is an illuminated clock with a 
dull-sounding bell, on which the hours and 
quarters are struck throughout the entire day 
and night. In the towers, which taper gradually 
to a diminutive dome from just above the solid 
masonry of the facade, are hung half-a-dozen 
bells, the wild tones of which call the worship- 


pers to church, or give peals of victory on féte 
days and national celebrations. 


The other en- 
trances to the Cathedral, beside that facing the 
Plaza, are on each side of the building, and the 
heavy oaken doors vie with the stueco-work 
around them in fantastic but sadly-soiled carv- 
ings. Over the altar, and allowing soft rays of 
light to fall through it upon the gaudy decora- 
tions within the church, is a finely-constructed 
dome, almost as light and graceful as that which 
is reflected in the waters of the Arno, in far-away 
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Italy. Yet time has been very busy with the 
Chihuahua Cathedral. It has nipped the noses 
and plucked the ears off many a statue standing 
in the dusty niches, turned the stucco-carvings 
dull and yellow, eaten holes in the woodwork, 
and chipped off the edges of pillars and corners. 
The ancient pile is dirty, too, and long, dark 
stains extend down the facade and circle around 
the towers, while the weather-vanes on the dome 
are bent and twisted into 
shape. 

The interior of the church is full of sombre 
shades. The roof is formed of heavy timbers, 
carved, of course, and dusty. 


every conceivable 


Small windows, 
set high in the walls, allow only wavering patches 
of light to fall upon the gilded altar and faded 
pictures. Birds twitter in the massive rafters 
overhead, and scattered over the place, in kneel- 
ing groups of two and four, devout worshippers 
chant their prayers, bow their heads, and seem 
oblivious of everything except their exercises. 
The floor itself is made of wood, bare, cold and 
uneven. There are heavy, clustered columns, 
and in the dark recesses lurks a dim, religious 
light, as restful as is the life of the city, and in 
which one may easily forget the present reality 
of things, and dream of the past or form conjec- 
tures as to the future. There is never any music 
given in the church, and yet the great space is 
full of whispered echoes as the worshippers lisp 
their prayers and intone their petitions. Here a 
pretty seforita, kneeling beside her chaperone, 
is earnestly performing her religious duties, and 
not far away a scantily-clad ranchero, with matted 
hair, bare feet, and piteously hollow face, is as 
devoutly occupied. One poor Indian, deseend- 
ant, no doubt, of the tribe Cortes worked so hard 
to subdue, rapturously embraced a rude cross set 
up before an altar, and, bowing low before it, 
poured forth petitions and thanks in rapid suc- 
cession. He looked as though he had not eaten 
a good meal for a year. His tattered sombrero 
was laid at his side, his feet were bare and 
bruised, the shirt he wore and his trousers were 
almost threadbare, and yet there was nothing in 
his prayers to denote that he considered his lot a 
hard one, or his life a living death. 

There is a roughly-made staircase leading to 
the belfry of the tower, which we climbed so as 
to enjoy a bird’s-eye view of the city. Seated 
under the bell, that hung from a wooden cross- 
bar, Chihuahua was spread out before us in all 
its length and breadth. Outside the city limits 
green meadows, trim gardens, small farmhouses 
and whitewashed adobe huts led up to low ranges 
of mountains, over which hung a vale of bluish 
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To 


the north and south the valley, on whose eastern 


haze and in which lay ,icturesque cafons. 


slope the city stands, stretched away to where 
serrated lines of hills towered upward across the 
horizon—vast, shadowy and indistinct. In one 
direction a long aqueduct, with gracefu! arches, 
reached like a white arm into a cafion, 

and brought a stream of fresh water to 

the city ; 
of cotton-woods there appeared 
whitened walls of 

the Church of the 

Guadalupe. In the 


and projecting above a clump 
the 


city proper, and 


toiling up and down its 

CHURCH OF ST. 
harrow streets, surged the 
heavy-laden men, the well-packed burros, and a 
busy hum of life came creeping up to us over 
the heads of the statues on which we looked 
From our elevation the old place seemed huddled 


into the smallest possible space, and, with only 


here and there an exception, the houses were 
flat-roofed, and formed one long, unbroken line 
of buildings, upon which the hot sun 
threw its rays, and over which, with majestic 
stretched the deep-blue vault of the 

In the Plaza below the fountain sent 
forth jets of water, which flashed in the bright 
sunlight and fell with musical cadence into the 
Although the was 
early spring, and in the north the snow still lay 
deep upon the mountains, the Plaza trees were 
filled with fresh, green leaves, and purple violets 


down 


sweep, 


heavens. 


overflowing basin. season 


thrust their heads into sight among the green 
grasses in which they grew. The air, too, soft 
and balmy, seemed just suited to the quaint old 
city, and as we climbed down again and sought 
the square, Chihuahua lingered in our memories 
as we saw it from the belfry of the Cathedral. 
Evening is the time to enjoy the Plaza. Dur- 
ing the day a few idlers sit on the benches 
placed here and there within the tree-dotted 
place ; but usually the sun is too hot for one to 
stay very long in the fierce glare. But let the 
day begin to fade, and promenaders appear from 
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every direction, settle themselves on the settees, 
listen to the music given by the military band 
and carry on quiet flirtations. 
been for a drive 


Those who have 
in their lumbering Mexican 
\lameda—a tree-protected drive 
country—return to hear the 
and their carriages are grouped 
the Plaza. 


carriages on the 
leading into 
USI 
about Now the scene be- 
comes one of unusual bustle and ex- 
citement. 
youl 


Calls are made by dapper 
« fellows, dressed with flowing 
trousers and wearing the smallest 
of light shoes ; pretty heads bend 
forward out of coupé windows, 


soft glances are cast 
upon gazing strangers; 
ice-cream dealers call their wares ; the music is 
wonderfully well given ; and not until the street 
lights begin to twinkle do the assembled people 
think of going to their various homes. 

‘* Take aw 
you rob a Mexican of his greatest joy.’ 

‘‘ And the flirtation ground of all the sefio- 
ritas,’’ I suggested. 

And it would be 
ground were ever 


y the Plaza,’ said the artist, ‘‘ and 
> 


a shame if the few acres of 
to be disturbed. The square 
ble value in the crowded city. It 
breathing 
without. 

The Sund 


is of inestin 
is a place the people could not do 
after our arrival there was enacted 
in the Plaza a seene so strikjng and original 
that those who saw it will never forget it. It 
seems that the Apache Indians have long been 
the dreaded enemies of the Mexicans, and many 
a fierce battle has been waged by the two forces. 
A few months before our visit a band 


cheros, or co 


of ran- 
ntry ranchmen, set out to recapture 
ittle, and in a battle with a body 
of Indians were victorious enough to kill eight 
or nine bucks and to capture a dozen squaws 


some stolen 


and children, besides several burros, a quantity 
of provisions other useful articles. The 
a most desperate resistance, and 
when forced at last to retreat, did so vowing 
vengeance upon their enemies. Sunday, fully 


ind 


savages made 
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two months after the battlhe—which was fought 
some two hundred miles away from Chihuahua 
—the rancheros reached the city with their booty 
and were given a public reception. Late in the 
afternoon the Cathedral bells were rung by a 
score of men and boys, who had climbed into 
the towers and pounded the bells with heavy 
hammers until the wild sounds and 
noise had brought together in the square nearly 
every inhabitant of the town. The Plaza became 
crowded almost to suffocation with open-eyed, 
big-hatted Mexicans, and the open space around 
the Cathedral was filled with the excited popu- 
lace. 


ceaseless 


Every housetop was covered by the na- 
tives, boys had climbed every tree available and 
the streets were almost blocked. The excite- 
ment could not have been more intense had a 
grand battle deciding the fate of nations been 
victoriously terminated. Gay colors were worn, 
the huge bells kept up a continuous booming, 
and all eyes were directed up one of the narrow 
streets to where we could see a slow-moving 
procession coming toward the square, headed by 
a band of music. In the distance cheer after 
cheer rent the air, people in the back ranks 
pushed hard upon those in front, eyes became 
dark and flashing, and just as a pathway was 
cleared by a half dozen policemen the procession 
arrived. loud 
were lustily given, brightly colored 
shawls were waved, and the entire multitude be- 
came a confused mass of apparently demented 
people. 


Now the excitement increased ; 
hurrahs 


3chind the band, in the procession, 
came some forty or fifty horsemen, with sun- 
blackened faces, long, dusty beards and tattered 
clothes. These were the victorious rancheros, 
and they held their guns across their laps and 
looked with stolid indifference at the congratu- 
lating people around them. Some of them had 
their arms in slings, and others wore blood- 
stained handkerchiefs around their heads. Still 
behind these marched eight men holding before 
them long poles, which they elevated as high as 
they could to show the eight bloody scalps of 
the dead Apaches, which gave proof of the vic- 
torious battle now being celebrated. Grim, 
ghastly, horrible-looking things these blood and 
dirt-stained mementos were, and yet the sight of 
them seemed to stir the waving multitude into a 
perfect frenzy. The men who held the scalps 
waved them back and forth and moved them up 
and down to attract still more attention, while 
the long, black hair which had so lately graced 
the red warriors’ heads was blown by the wind 
and streamed over the living victors, who now 
paraded the dirty tokens. Still the gaudy pa- 
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geant moved on toward the city hall, and behind 
the scalp-bearers came the captive squaws-—rag- 
ged, dirty, long-haired, bending under heavy 
burdens, young, old, infirm or rebellious. Some 
of the women carried their babes, which they 
had strapped closely to a flat board, and which 
they occasionally fed as they marched along. 
The faces of the women were studies ; not a 
sign was given by them what their feelings were ; 
they took no notice of the scenes around them ; 
they hardly glanced upon the thousands who 
pressed forward to get a glimpse of the hated 
Apaches. When a halt was made before the 
mayor's office the church bells were rung louder 
than ever, the hands of the rancheros were 
grasped, exclamations of congratulation were 
heard on every side, cheer followed cheer, and 
Cesar himself, with captured Gauls behind him, 
never had a welcome to exceed in cordiality that 
given this handful of men who had brought 
these scalps and squaws into civilized Chihua- 
hua. The scene was wholly barbaric, terribly 
real and decidedly novel. After an address of 
welcome by the mayor the procession moved off 
again, the bells clanging and the people shout- 
ing as fiercely as ever. 

‘“What becomes of the booty?’ 
artist. 

‘“The squaws are sent to the post at Vera 
Cruz, the scalps are bought at two hundred dol- 
lars each by the Government, and the children 
are given to whoever will take them,”’ is the 


asked the 


answer. 

A stranger, unless acquainted, sees but little 
of the home life of Chihuahua. The houses we 
wanted to enter were apparéntly so inaccessible, 
with iron bars at the windows, and so many 
servants stood at the door, that we abandoned 
any intention we may have had, and were well- 
nigh discouraged about seeing the inside of one, 
when, by chance, the artist stumbled upon a 
place into which we were ushered by a white- 
haired old domestic, who informed us that the 
family had gone to the States on a visit, and 
that we might walk into the placita. There is 
an unvaried rule followed in building Mexican 
houses. They are all of whitewashed adobe, one 
story high, and are erected around a large open 
square, known as the placita. The only door- 
way is the large one opening directly into the 
street, and which is wide and high enough for 
any sized cart -or carriage to be driven through 
into the court. The house we had the good {or- 
tune to examine was evidently the abode of a 
wealthy family, for there were servants scattered 
all over the place, and our guide was appar- 











IN THE 


ently an old family dependent, who took great 
pride in her family and their home. 
from the hallway which we entered first on com- 


Emerging 


ing from the street, the court was reached, and 
there we found a fountain and plants and some 
flowers. There was no roof to the placita, and 
the drawing rooms, bedrooms, and various other 
apartments opened into it, so that when one is 
once within the court he is practically in the 
whole And if ever a house isa 
castle, 


house. man’s 
as Blackstone so strongly insists, then 
surely a Mexican house is a well-guarded castle. 
The few windows that open on the streets are 
heavily barred with iron, and instead of the gar- 
dens being around the house, the houses ar 
around the gardens. The rooms into which we 
glanced had floors made of brick, and covered 
with rugs, while the furniture had a very Ameri- 
can It was the court, 
which we both liked the best, and in which we 
lingered the longest. Shut off from the street as 
it was, a restful quiet lingered about the place, 
disturbed only by the dripping of the water in 
the fountain. Our knowledge of Spanish being 


appearance. however, 


very limited, the old woman explained by pan- 
tomime when her words failed to enlighten us. 
She showed 
occupied, a little closet sort of place leading 
from the placita, and in the door of which gat a 
couple of dark-eyed children, who glanced at us 


us the room she and her husband 


once and then resumed their play. 

A Chihuahua ox-cart is a familiar vehicle in 
the city. It is patterned after some design of ap- 
parently a century or two ago, and is so big and 
lumbering that it fills nearly the whole street, and 
requires two yoke of oxen to pull it. The wheels 
are made of huge blocks of wood, and the wicker 
body of the affair looks as though it would last 
forever. But then the cart is characteristic, and, 
like the antiquated plow of the Mexicans, is a 
curiosity which will disappear, no doubt, before 
the new order of things, and the modern réqiny 
introduced by the Americans and their railways. 








ALAMEDA, 


A Mexica 


loves show a 


Ile 


| pomp as much as any royalist ; 


s a pretty poor republican. 
and no matt ww small the town may be, one 
is sure to fir ompany of soldiers, a band of 
ry many, but yet diminutive, po- 
Chihuahua the Eleventh Regiment 
barrack consists of a large building north of the 
Plaza, and going in and coming 


music, and \ 


licemen. li 


out of the spa- 


cious place one may see varying members of the 
who march to 
different parts of the city for no other reason—so 

than 
The uniform is usually a dirty-white set 
of garments, and the to have little 
precision. But a Mexican po- 
most attractive personage, and the 


rather shabbily dressed soldiers, 


it seems- to show themselves to the inhab- 
itants. 
men seem 
idea of military 
liceman is tl 
one concerning whom the greatest mystery exists. 
‘‘T should hate to attack a dozen of them at 
said the man of the pencil, ‘‘ but I don’t 
think a half dozen would trouble me.”’ 

And, becaust | 


went undisputed. 


onee,’’ 


agreed with him, his words 
The fact is, the referred-to 
men are not only very short and fat and alto- 
gether chubby 
childlike 
any one at on 
formidable. D 
at the street corners and on the benches of the 
Plaza, and look for all the work! like good little 
At night they each take 
of tin, and holding a tallow can- 
ff and a little whistle, and, squat- 
the middle of the street, at short 
watch the hours of darkness roll 


looking, but they have an inno- 
cent, 


appearance, which dispossesses 
of any idea that they are at all 
iring the day they sun themselves 


boys out for | oliday. 
a lantern—mad 
dle—a long st 
ting down 
distances apart 
away to meet those of light, and only give evi- 
dence that they are alive by blowing shrill notes 
on their whistles at every half hour marked off 
by the clock in the Cathedral. 

But who 


ican town” 


in write satisfactorily of any Mex- 
The life is strange and foreign and 
full of odd surprises, and although the republic is 
‘‘our nearest neighbor,’’ it is as foreign as any 
country separated from us by thousands of miles 
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of water. The Spanish, under the lead of Cortes, 
found the Aztecs, and they left that subdued 
people with a new religion and some of the char- 
acteristics of Spain, until now Mexico has cities 
which are half Indian and half Spanish. With 
the advent of the new railways which are being 
pushed toward the City of Mexico from the 
States, changes will come to the people of Monte- 
zuma much faster than ever before, and not 
many years will elapse before one will seek in 
vain for that which is now so common ; the old 


life, quaint and curious, will have become mod- 
ernized and full of Americanisms, and Chihua- 
hua will become a bustling place of business, 
The fact 


with all its present quiet gone forever. 
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is, Americans want a new market for their goods, 
and they have captured Mexico. Capitalists are 
now developing the new field, old mines are be- 
ing opened again, vast fields are being bought 
up for ranches, the railway is bringing Central 
Mexico within easy reach of the great East, 
and while a few years ago a trip to the country 
was one long contemplated and hard to make, 
one may go there to-day with ease and comfort. 
Sut still trade and the new civilization cannot 
rob such towns as Chihuahua of their climate ; 
that is local and hereditary and perfect. And | 
think it will be many years yet before the towns 
away from the railroad will forswear all their 
original peculiarities and interesting customs. 
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A GARDEN old, a summer sun, 


My boyhood’s dream of bliss were they, 
Down fragrant paths I loved to run 
To chase the throstle from his spray ; 
No thought had I of ladies gay, 
Nor recked of tournament or sword, 
I cried, content with childish play, 
** Herein is life’s extreme reward !”’ 


When fleeting years had swiftly run, 


My ‘book assumed a sov’reign sway, 


Proclaiming déeds heroic done 
For damsels fair amid the fray ; 
I tried to fashion forth a lay 
Attuned to some romantic chord, 


While rhyme and music whispered “ Stay. 
Herein is life’s extreme reward !”’ 


A man I grew, and did not shun 
The pride of life and pleasure’s way, 
When swallows mate and hearts are one 
My Lady in the wood did stray, 
Love met with love that golden day, 
Rejoice, ye daisies on the sward, 
Repeat in all your fair array ; 
“Herein is life’s extreme reward!” 


L’ Envoi. 


Princess ! 


When other joys decay, 


Fame, fortune, wealth, the festal board, 


Can love by time be weakened? 


Nay— 


Herein is life’s extreme reward ! 
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Ir is of frequent occurrence that men destined 
to become famous in literature have, in youth, 
artists. 


aspired to be 


more or less painful have they renounced their 
first ambition, recognizing at length that their 
energy must be wholly diverted to its true field 
of labor. In such cases their work has naturally 
been influenced by their early pre-occupations ; 


many a page, 


Gauthier owes its charm to an artistically trained 
But it is not often that 
one whose earliest aspirations and possibly great- 


sense of color and form. 


est achievements were literary makes art his 


for 


bread profession ; 


mentin. Fromentin, indeed, is almost a unique 
figure—wholly unique if it were not for Rossetti. 
These two, and these alone, have essayed the ex- 
pression of their vision of things by a dual me- 
dium in such a manner as to command admira- 
tion both as 
Angelo, it is true, wrote sonnets, mystically pro- 
found, not unworthy of his name, which is all- 
sufficient praise, and Raphael sought to ease his 


Vol. XLIII. 


writers 
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yet such is the case with Fro- 
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r SMITH. 
love-stricken heart in similar fashion—in sonnets 
which, so far as can be judged from the few that 
are preserved, were delicate in thought if imper- 
fect in expressiot But such is their very su- 
premacy as artists that we barely recall to our- 
selves that tl ( mployved the pen for other than 
its wonted set 

The father of Eugéne Fromentin, who was a 
doctor at La Rochelle, and had frequented in his 
youth the st ss of Bertin, Gros and Gérard, 
destined him for the profession of law. The 
young student, meanwhile, saw with delight the 
occasional appearance of verses of his fashioning 
in a local newspaper, and ardently meditated fu- 
ture triumphs poetry and the drama. But 
gradually the desire to be a painter arose ; the 
galleries of tl Louvre were visited again and 


again; by the time that he had completed his 
course of law at Paris he had determined to be a 
painter. His father reluctantly acceded to his 
wishes, and after some brief and fruitless lessons 
from Rémond, a landseapist of the traditional 
academic school, Fromentin passed into the 
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studio of Cabat. Here, at least, was a master 
who loved nature passionately, and one whose 
influence happily had no prejudicial effect on 
his pupil’s But there were two 
more powerful influences than that of Cabat at 
work—the continued study of 
the Dutch landscapists in the 
Louvre, and the sight of the 
Oriental pictures of Dela- 
croix, Decamps and Marilhat 
at the annual exhibitions. In 
1844 the display of the col- 
lected works of the too short- 
lived Marilhat had excited 
general admiration ; two years 
later, at the age of twenty- 
one, Fromentin had left 
France for Algeria, which he 


originality. 


was to associate inseparably 
with his fame. In the Salon 
of 1847 he exhibited a 
‘* Mosque near Algiers,”’ 
a ‘‘View in the Ravines of 
the Chiffa,’’ which at once 
attracted attention. Marilhat 
continued to influence 


and 


him EUGENE 
more or less during some twelve or thirteen years. 
For Decamps he had great respect, but regarded 
him as limited in technique—too greatly addicted 
to formulas. In Delacroix he warmly admired the 
colorist, but recognized that the East which Dela- 
croix had painted was wholly fantastic. From 
time to time Fromentin exposed in the Salon 
paintings which recalled the forceful dramatic 
elements of the art of Delacroix—such as the 
‘“Arabs Attacked by a Lion,”’ the ‘‘ Arabs At- 
tacked in a Mountain Ravine,’’ and others of the 
kind ; but more usually it was as though he had 
inherited methods of Marilhat. 
The public grew accustomed to his small, grace- 
ful canvases, as lightly handled as water-color 
drawings, but rich and glowing, and of the con- 


the vision and 


sistency of enamel—the luminous sky absorbing 
three-quarters of the whole, leaving bare room 
for foreground of fewest, 
purest lines, and a group of tiny figures transact- 
ing an episode of Arabian life. 


an arid sun-smitten 
But the painter’ s 
reputation would probably have long remained 
restricted had it not been for the publication of 
‘*Un Eté dans le Sahara,’’ which was greeted by 
such authorities as Sainte Beuve, George Sand, 
and Théophil Gauthier, the latter of whom 
the book with the remark ‘‘ C’ est 
du soleil concentré.”’ 


characterized 


To George Sand’s warm admiration and en- 
couragement was due the appearance of the sub- 
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‘‘Une Année dans le Sahel.’’ Fame was 
assured at once, and increased attention drawn 
to the paintings of a man whose capacities as a 


writer were wholly unsuspected, and who yet, at 


sequent 


a single bound, had placed himself as a cordially 
acknowledged equal of the 
long-accepted masters of 
French prose. Soon afterward 
a change came across his style 
in painting—a change almost 
parallel with the differences 


observable between his two 
books. From the glaring sun 


and mysterious monotony of 
the Sahara he had withdrawn 
to green and temperate Sahel, 
the littoral of Algiers ; and, 
in painting, after 1859, it was 
no longer Marilhat or Dela- 
croix, but Corot who inspired 
him; the early brilliancy of 
color was exchanged for ‘‘ di- 
vine grays.’’ Nor did this 
latest admiration fail to con- 
sort well with a renewal of his 
early love of the Dutch land- 
scapists. Three visits to Algeria furnished him 
with all the studies he required. For twenty years 
he continued to evoke visions of Algeria in his Pa- 
risian studio—visions of luminous, limpid skies, 
which were still the skies of his Dutch masters, 
visions of a land of thirst which was yet not all 
Holland. 


that he is always reproducing—a group of Arab 


unlike It is, as it were, one picture 
horsemen in the open air. Choice of subject had 
indifferent to his subtle 
theories to justify such neglect. It was enough, 


become him ; he has 
it was ample, to have won many of the secrets 
of his masters, to be producing delicate, delicious 
harmonies of color and light. But, as Fromentin 
was essentially a ‘‘chercheur,’’ he sought to re- 
new his inspiration, and in 1870 paid a hurried 
visit to Venice, which resulted in some cold, gray 
pictures, utterly in contrast with the brilliant 
sparkle of the conventional Venice. It is true 
that Venice is cold and gray at times, but the 
public wlll not have it so; 
were not the ‘‘ Fromentins’’ the public knew, 
and desired to purchase. <A visit to Egypt then 
followed, but his friendly critics must be divided 
as to whether this latest tentative was not also a 
not 
‘Sackhi on the Banks of the 
and the ‘ Nile 


achievement, 


in any case, these 


mistaken one: or whether Fromentin 
preluding in his 
Nile,’’ ‘‘A Souvenir of 


Ferry boat,’’ to 


was 


Esneh,”’ 
a truly original 


was not fairly in the way, at length, of attaining 
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the dignity of a perfectly original master. But 
it was not to be granted him to settle the dis- 
pute. In 1876 death surprised him at the age 
of fifty-six, in the midst of many unfinished 
plans ; and the world was all the poorer for his 
premature decease. 

It is an unusually fascinating personality 
which is revealed to us in Fromentin’s pictures 
and books; a restless, subtle, eclectic intellect, 
dominated by a never-to-be-satisfied ardor for 
perfection. With most men the element of suc- 
cess is the strenuous accomplishment of some 
one particular faculty ; when once the true field 
for development has been ascertained, the single 
aim absorbs the rest. In a word, talent reaches 
its goal by industrious speciality. But, with 
Fromentin such was not the ease ; his noble self- 
dissatisfaction, his thirst for perfection, led 
him to view art and life from all sides, to regard 
with delicate irony as all-sufficient what he had 
hitherto accomplished, to grasp at new instru- 
ments whereby to express what in the last resort 
he felt to be inexpressible. At the least, he 
would endeavor to reveal, as far as might be, his 
vision by means of words as well as of pigments, 
in hope that the one method would supplement 
the necessary deficiencies of the other. 

sut it was not enough to be an esteemed 
painter of Eastern subjects, or to have written 
two incomparable books on the East. His com- 
plexity of temperament had not yet been suffi- 
ciently revealed, though many a fruitful hint had 
been dropped in the volume on the Sahel. It was 
clear, from the pages on the esthetics of painting 
contained therein, that bis admiration of the old 
masters and his delicate skepticism had caused 
him to doubt, again and again, the wisdom, 
or even the possibility, rightly understood, of 
landseape painting. He had constant aspira- 
tions toward the ‘‘ grand style.’’ In his earliest 
youth, at the time he was writing his poems, he 
had been troubled by the fear that there lay an 
impassable gulf between man and nature ; in his 
mature manhood, the painter of landscape had 
been tormented by the incessantly recurring 
thought that man, and man alone, was the true 
subject of art. But his Diaz-like ‘‘ Nymphs on 
the Bank of a Stream’? and the ‘‘Centaurs’’ 
must assuredly be regarded as mistaken efforts 
to reduce principle to practice. Fromentin had 
not the sculpturesque feeling necessitated by 
such subjects. The result was almost as painful 
as if some disciple of the naturalistic school, and 
not the delicate, subtle Fromentin, had essayed 
an alien task ; it was the same careless choice of 
form, the same inelegance of line. Another fail- 


ure—which, however, from a certain point of 
view, is to be regarded as a notable achievement 
—was also awaiting him in his capacity as a 
writer. In the Sahel volume, the human inter- 
est rose at times to the front, and the charmingly 
mysterious figures of Vandell and Haona had 
delighted George Sand. But his novel ‘‘ Domi- 
nique’’ met with the same cold welcome as his 
‘‘Nymphs”’ and ‘‘Centaurs,’’ his non-Algerian 
landscapes. It was a masterly study in ‘‘ divine 
grays,’’ but the general public clamored for dra- 
matic color, for passion and intensity. Yet the 
cause of its failure was the cause of its success. 
‘*Dominique’’ has an audience fit and few, its 
devotees. Sublety, delicacy—for these are the 
essential characteristics of Fromentin’s tempera- 
ment and art—preclude popularity, unless ac- 
companied by other grosser, more palpable qual- 
ities. 

However that may be, Fromentin, the ‘‘ cher- 
cheur,’’ was not to be debarred from the curious 
exploration of fresh fields of art by any cold 
reception of his discoveries on the part of the 
public. We have seen how his Nile journey 
promised in some degree a richer development 
of his power as an artist ; the visit he paid to 
the picture galleries of Belgium and Holland 
furnished him with material for his final work, 
‘* Les Maitres d’ Autrefois,’’ a brilliant investiga- 
tion of the methods and aims of the Flemish and 
Dutch schools, a book that is as unique, in its 
way, as his hymn to the sun of the Sahara. It 
is, primarily, Fromentin’s tribute of grateful ad- 
miration to his chosen masters ; but it is also a 
justification by example of his favorite theory 
that subject in art is almost a neglectable quan- 
tity ; that it is the artist’s vision of the subject, 
and his methods of rendering this vision, not 
the subject in itself, which exercise charm. 
Here, again, it would be outside my present task 
to do more than call attention to the fact that it 
is a capable, practiced painter who is discussing 
with the authority of experience the technical 
value of admired chefs d’ wuvre. Sut it is at 
least notable that the painter-critic must inevita- 
bly speak in much the same manner as the lit- 
erary critic of painting. For example, it is by 
the methods of M. Taine—chastened, of course, 
by Fromentin’s delicate sense of ‘mesure ’’— 
that he approaches his Rembrandt, his Rubens, 
his Franz Hals, his Ruysdael. Considerations of 
the climate, the race, social culture, and an in- 


tuitive reconstruction of the given artist’s per- 
sonality occupy the writer, rather than questions 
of technicality, the discussion of which ques- 
tions, again, acquire their charm and _ interest 











EUGENE 
precisely by a transposition 
of vocabulary, by adroitest 
employment of ethical and 
literary criticism. - 

As a painter, Fromentin 
suffered throughout his ca- 
the insufficient 
nature of his early instruc- 
tion. Like Rossetti, he was 
keenly conscious of the lim- 


reer from 


itations which the imperfec- 
tion of his powers of render- 
ing form and line entailed. 
The landscape portion of his 
pictures is usually admirable 
in its delicate luminosity of 
atmosphere, in its masterly 
compromise between breadth 
of effect and minuteness of 
detail, in its simplicity and 
typicality. As examples may 
be quoted the ‘‘Simoom,”’ 
the ‘‘ Harvest,’’ the ‘‘ Ra- 
vine.’’ But the briefest in- 
vestigation serves to discover 
marked in the 
drawing of the living ob- 
jects. certain 
painful groping and indefi- 
niteness of choice in the 
attitudes, not: only of the 
figures, but 
Arab he has 
studied so earnestly, and so 
well 


deficiencies 


There is a 


even of those 


steeds which 
Even 
in the superb ‘‘Chasse au 
Heron,’’ the 
beautiful ‘‘ Chasse 


compre hended. 


and equally 


au Fau- 


FROMENTIN 











the ‘* Audience 


chez un Khalifat,’’ 


con,’’ in 
it cannot 

be said that he overcame all anatomical difficul- 
ties. Nor could these deficiencies be rectified by 
the most careful study of the actual object. The 
sketches of lack 
not admirers—are wanting in most cases both in 


numerous Fromentin—which 


character and beauty. Fromentin, no less than 
Delacroix, was ‘‘ put out,’’ so to speak, by the 
living model. His memory of form and color 
was prodigious, and it was to his memory rather 
than to the living model that he had recourse 

Thoroughly t the 
cerity, and, at the same time, the tentative tim- 
idity of his landscape painting—for, Fro- 
mentin, the figures are for the most part acces- 


» understand modest 


Sln- 
with 


sory to the landscape—we must turn to his the- 
ories, or, 


rather, his doubts, as regards the prin- 





THE CENTAURS 
FROM THE PAIN ROMENTIN,. 

ciples of his art The earnest, skeptical ob- 
server is haunted by dreams of the ‘‘ grand 


style,’’ as we seen, and dwells in reverence 


on what hi beyond his own power, and 
Like 
Goethe and R ds, he is convinced that Art 

N that the Beautiful is the 


is more tha Nature, 
Alpha and Or f art, that the apotheosis of 


even at varia the spirit of his age. 


Man, as the Greeks and Italians of the Renais- 
sance well is the true subject of art. 
The Greeks Italians had glorified man, and 
subdued all t rs to his likeness; but those 


days were gone by, and other ways of thought 


had degraded man from his proud pre-eminence ; 
bowing to fate, should turn to 


lland 


and the paint 


the school of H and learn from it how to 











EGYPTIAN WOMEN, ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE, 


FROM THE PAINTING BY FROMENTIN IN THE LOUVRE 


deal with art now that art’s best field was closed. 
The chiaroscuro that found its natural home in 
the discreet light of the studio was contemned ; 
the atelier had been abandoned for the staring 
The fatal element of 
curiosity had invaded art, and the taste for 
traveling, which science had greatly helped to 
foster, had wrought infinite mischief. Painters 


nakedness of the open air. 


erroneously supposed they could acquire sanity, 
could paint the better if they abandoned native 
for exotic climes. They endeavored to depict 
what they saw in strange lands, but the result 
was only a series of ‘‘ documents,”’ or studies. 
And, besides this fatal curiosity, another even 
more deadly blow was dealt at art by the cur- 
rent craving for pictures that told a story. Let 


subject be once accepted as the aim of art, and 
all is over. It is but a short step afterward to 
‘local eolor,’’ facsimile, and so-called realism. 
Such were the despondent conclusions of a 
landseape-painter who had spent his life in the- 
orizing, and in endeavoring to conform his prac- 
tice to his theories. If it were not for the emi- 
nent beauty of so many of his canvases, one 
might be tempted to attribute the despondency 
wholly to the artist’s sense of his own limitations 
and shortcomings. Sut the despondency is 
theoretical, as well as personal. Precisely be- 
cause his aim was so lofty, so unattainable, he not 
only underrated his own achievenments in land- 
scape art, but even doubted the very possibility 
of the art, except within certain narrow limits. 
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SILK-GROWING 


Tuovuen the Indian trade in silk has fallen off 
since the days when the Portuguese found the 
silk-laden ships of the merchants of Cambay the 
greatest prize they could win, or the industry 
constituted the chief source of revenue to the old 
‘*Honourable Company,’’ yet still it forms in 
the raw a very appreciable item in the commerce 
of India. something of the conditions 
both of silk spinning and weaving, no better cen- 
tres can be chosen than Berhampore and Mur- 
shedabad. 


Te »> SCO 


The Indian Government has placed 
here its laboratory of practical sericulture, under 
the direction of Mr. N. S. Mukerji, 
trained for his work at Cirencester 


who was 
Agricultural 
College (where he was gold medalist of his year), 
Lyons, and in Pasteur’s laboratory. Unfortu- 
nately, among the other influences which have 
handicapped the Indian output of silk was the 
prevalence of the silkworms 
Flacherie and 
By a long series of patient experi- 
ments Mr. Mukerji has not only succeeded in 
stamping out a great amount of disease, but has 
placed within reach of the village silk rearers a 
large available supply of perfectly healthy eggs, 
which, after the long time that seems absolutely 
indispensable for the native mind to overcome 
prejudice agatnst any sort of innovation, they are 
now beginning to take advantage of. The Bengal 
worms are those scien- 


diseases among 
known to bacteriologists as Pébrine, 


( FrAsst rie 


tifically classified as 
Bombyx Fortunatus 
and B. Cres, and dif- 
fer from B. Mori of 
most of the other silk- 
produc ing countries in 
that they give more 
** crops ? in the course 
of the year, and re- 
quire their food in a 
much younger and 
less developed condi- 
Instead, there- 
fore, of the mulberry 


tion. 


with 
here in 
lit- 
erally mulberry fields 


associated 
districts 


trees 
silk 
Bengal, 


one sees 


eut down 


four times a 


which 
three or 
year with a sickle, like 
Mr. 


are 








so much wheat. 








IN INDIA. 


Mukerji and 
of introducit 
tem of 


other experts are greatly in favor 
x» the European worms and = sys- 
culture to a greater extent, and in 
Punjab — looked upon 
ming field of silk production—it 
is probable that climatic and other 


Kashmir and the by 
many as a 
influences 
might give satisfactory results in due course, 
though experiments so far have not given un- 
It is, of course, the 
ipness of labor that would give 


qualified encouragement. 
exceeding cl 
India such immense advantage in the world’s 


markets, could only her possibilities in 


silk 
illy exploited, and meantime the 
primitive met! 


growing be 
ods that have been in vogue for 
years are practised for the winding and reeling, 
with very littl 
Most of t] 


own 


advance in the use of machinery. 
rearing is done by villagers in their 
homes, while the wild tussur 
collected by Santals—the great hunting and 
jungle tribe of Bengal—who go out with a large 
amount of superstition and many strange observ- 
The treatment 
practically the same after the first 
uning the cocoons to soften them 


cocoons are 


ances to gath 
of the silk is 


process of ste 


in their harvest. 


has been gone through, the tussur being subject- 


ed to a che il 
the cultivated 


brought to ¢ 


bath, which is not necessary for 


material. When the cocoons are 


filature, they are spread out upon 
ys of plaited palm-leaf in the sun 


enormous t 





DRYING COCOONS IN TILE SUN, 
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to dry, and a curiously 
brilliant scene of color 
one sometimes obtains 
from the mass of row 
upon row filled with 
bright canary and pale 
amber oval balls, 
against walls of dull 
Indian red, while 
about the inclosure 
move dark figures tur- 
baned in some rich, 
bright hues, or hab- 
ited in white or col- 
ored saris, with over- 
head the Eastern sky 
glowing in its deep 
unclouded _ blue. 
Steaming is the next 
process, the cocoons 
being brought to the 
hot chamber in large 
baskets covered by a 
piece of sacking. When sufficiently softened 
they go to be unwound, and in a large factory 
this is perhaps the busiest scene of all. Each 
latai, as the wooden. appliance on te which it 
is wound is called, is in charge of two persons, 
generally a man and woman or man and boy. 
The man (or sometimes a woman, as_ there 
is no sex restriction of custom in the matter) 
sits upon his heels upon a long raised stone 


bench before a bath in which the cocoons are 





UNWINDING THE COCOONS. 








PLACING SILKWORMS IN THE SPINNING TRAYS AND REMOVING THE COCOONS, 


kept moist. The fine silk filament passes 
through his fingers on to the /atai beyond, which 
the woman or boy keeps in rapid motion so long 
as the thread remains unbroken. Among the 
poor native spinners in their own homes mechan- 
ism even more simple is employed, and one may 
often see there a woman winding the cocoon 
through her fingers, while she keeps her small, 
rough lJatai of bamboo sticks in swift movement 
with her toes. When spun, the silk which to 
the non-expert touch 
seems beautifully soft 
and even, is twisted 
by women’s fingers 
into hanks, and is 
then ready for the 
market. The exceed- 
ing delicacy of touch 
which the natives 
show in sorting the 
different grades and 
thicknesses of silk is, 
perhaps, in European 
eyes one of the most 
marvelous features of 
the industry. They 
detect any variation of 
fineness instantly, and 
place a skein with un- 
erring accuracy in the 
category to which it 
me belongs. 

At the great Alliance 
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SILK-GROWING IN INDIA 


Silk Mills of Bombay 
—the only ones in the 


Dependency—there is 
a very large and in- 
creasing out-turn now 
of the lighter silken 
fabrics. There the ma- 
chinery is all of the 
latest and most ap- 
proved of modern pat- 
terns, and save for the 
presence of Eurasian 
and Parsee foremen 
and dusky - skinned 
Hindoo hands, male 
and female, it would 
not be difficult to im- 
agine one’s self in 
one of the great fac- 
tories of Manchester, 
Congleton, or Leek, 





whose products, in- 
deed, these Bombay 
ones much resemble in quality, coloring and de- 
sign, as aniline dyes are used, and European pat- 
terns are freely copied. The Mohammedans are 
large buyers, but for them are woven specially 
the Mash -and Sufi —i.e., ‘‘ permitted’’ and 
‘lawful’ materials with an appreciable admix- 
ture of cotton, in obedience to that injunction of 
the prophet which forbids the wearing of per- 
fectly pure silk. 

Of greater interest, perhaps, from the point of 
view of an art craft, are the works that are ex- 
ecuted upon the handlooms of the silk districts. 
Down in Murshedabad and Berhampore are still 
woven the old-fashioned saris with the anchlas, 
or bordered end, in which is reproduced the im- 
mortal and universal knop and flower pattern, 
or those strangely conventionalized forms of 
mango, the sacred fig, or the lotus, which have 
come down through the centuries, as well .as the 
chelijors, which are seven-yard lengths of (usu- 
ally) plain, colored, and bordered silks which 
form part of the ceremonial garb of the Hindoo 
bridegroom. The shawls, too, are very interest- 
ing, though the art of weaving these is on the 
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SORTING AND PACKING THE SILK. 


verge, it is to be feared, of extinction. For at 
present the secret in this district of setting the 
complex na looms necessary for making 
secret of an old man of eighty 
med Dubraji. 


them remains 
vears of age There is a beau- 
tiful example 


stitute of aw 


his work in the Imperial In- 
twilled ground, with a design 
probably suggested by the ivory and inlaid work 
characteristic 
out in soft, fu 


f many parts of India, and carried 
es of olive and dull sage, with 
some slight ntuation of rich crimson and 
burning orang Ahmedabad and Benares main- 
tain their refute for the rich pieces of gold bro- 
cade that are used for priestly robes and the 
drapings of tl ls, and in days gone by were a 
rajah’s prick : 
versity educati 
plified taste 


greatest and v 


But now uni- 
ind European travel have sim- 
ile attire, and many of the 
Ithiest of native princes prefer 
e high class tailor to the most 


joy to possess. 


the severity of 


costly of kincobs wrought in gold and silver and 
many colors, and thus another discouraging ele- 
ment in the much handicapped industry has 


been added. 


MACE 





T was snowing hard when 
Birdie Allen ran in to see 
me that afternoon. I was 

sitting all alone over the 

wood fire, and of all hu- 
man beings walking the 
length and breadth of the 
world that minute, Birdie 
was the one I’d have hidden away from most 
gladly if I could. Her little, quick, firm step in 
the hall sent angry shivers through my nerves ; 








her fresh, sweet voice grated over my heart, as 
it had done last night, when I heard it through 
the other voices, through the music, haunting 
and following me everywhere while I talked to 
other women and men and she talked to Archie 
Kershaw. 

She sat 
and stared into the wood fire, and twisted one 
glove round and round—she would not take off 
the other—and seemed so dreamily satisfied with 
her own thoughts, that I wondered why she had 
run through the snowstorm to sit with me and 
think them. At last she spoke suddenly— so 
suddenly that it made me start. 

** Nell, do you think that Archie’s a flirt ?”’ 

I looked at her—with her brown eyes still gaz- 
ing far into the fire, and the dimples coming and 
going round her full-blown rose of a mouth. 

‘Po I think so? I--I don’t 
pose they call him so.”’ 


Birdie was very quiet this afternoon. 


know. I sup- 

“Oh, I know he has flirted outrageously !’’ 
she says, smiling on in the calmest content. ‘I 
mean, do you think he’s fickle and unreliable 
and—and all that sort of thing, you know? Do 
you believe that he’s only a flirt and nothing 
more ?”” 

sd a 

I was dropping all the stitches in my crochet- 
work, but Birdie couldn’t see that. She didn’t 
even see the fire, I think, though she was staring 
into it so hard. 

‘* Archie says you know him better than any 
other girl in Lakeside.’’ 

‘* Does he?’ 

‘*Do you know,’’ after a long silence, twist- 
ing her glove round her little soft hand, ‘I 
wonder that Archie never fell in love with you, 
Nell.”’ 

She looked at me then, and I met her eyes 
and laughed at the wonder in them. 


AS WOMEN 


By ELLSWORTH 





LOVE, 
DIXON, 
‘‘T don’t consider it a matter for surprise by 

any means,”’ 
“Well, I You are exactly the sort of 
girl he ought to like,’’ she says, dreamily 


do. 
~ Hea you 
are one of the nice, reliable, good people, with 
character and sense and earnestness ; 
awfully silly, I know. 
strange 

‘Oh, Birdie ! 
break off there ! 
glove, Birdie ?”’ 


and I’m 
I think it’s very, very 





Birdie ! there was no need to 
Why don’t you take off your 


She started up and walked across the room for 
something—or nothing. She came up behind 
my chair, pulling off the glove as she did so, 
and stretched her hand over my shoulder. 

Birdie had never worn a ring before, but there, 
on her first finger, tied with a bit of narrow rib- 
bon to hold it on, was the great seal-ring that I 
used to see on Archie Kershaw’s big brown hand 

‘‘ Well, why don’t you say something ?’’ she 
cried, laughing, very much as though she were 
about to ery presently; ‘why don’t you say 
you’ re surprised ?”’ 

Don’t I know Archie 
better than any other girl in Lakeside?’ I say, 


‘Tm not surprised. 


smiling, as I look up at her; ‘Sand do you sup- 
pose I didn’t know what he wanted? And what 
Archie wants he always gets.”’ 

‘‘Does he?’ She slips down on the floor 
and leant her elbows on my lap, and her face 
on her clasped hands, so that her lips touch his 
ring. ‘‘ I wish—oh, Nelly, I’m awfully afraid of 
mother. I don’t believe she will like it! I 
don’t believe she likes Archie at all. She said 
last night that he back 
the plains again, and that made me so angry. 
I wish he wasn’t a soldier. All my life I shall 
never know one single minute’s peace when he’s 
out of my sight, and he'll have to go in two 
weeks now.”’ 

How could T tell her that I wished those two 
weeks were annihilated, and the very hour of 
Archie’s going at hand already ? 


she wished was on 


How could I 
tell her that every word she uttered was driving 
me mad? Her very touch was so hateful to me 
that my flesh crept as if a snake were gliding 
over it! I never knew of what stern stuff I was 
made until that day, when I sat smiling with 
Birdie’s head upon my knees, and saw her kiss- 
ing Archie’s ring with the lips that had last 
kissed him. 























AS 


Well, I need not 
filled the afternoon 
lifetime of patience 


write of all her idle talk that 
and made every hour of it a 
and endurance. It was over 
by-and-by. She went away, and kissed me as 
she went. And she looked up in my face, with 
her hands on my shoulders, considering me for 
a minute. 

‘‘Tf he had——”’ 

‘What?’ T asked, as she stopped and laughed 
at herself. 

“ Loved she said, quickly; ‘‘if 
had loved you, I should — have — killed 
There !’ 


And she dropped her hands and ran away ; 


you !”’ 


he 


you ! 


but for all her laughing, I saw her brown eyes 


flash. Birdie was not quite a child—not she. 
Archie Kershaw’s 


furlough had ended in this ! 


And so they were engaged. 
six weeks’ 
Kershaw, 
plains, had looked into that pair of laughing, 


Captain 
fresh from fighting Indians on the 


brown eyes and loved them at first sight, and 
the brown eyes, looking back, had known their 
Four little weeks for 
Four little weeks to 
out of all 
It was four years since I had known 


master, and it was done. 
the wooing and winning ! 
show Archie his ‘‘one fair woman ”’ 
the world ! 


him first, 


ut not in four times as many could I 
ever have taught him that lesson. 


There was a good deal of the boy in Captain 
Kershaw, and ‘exactly like a boy he was always 
pouring his joys or his troubles into some female 
lap for approbation or sympathy. 

I knew when Birdie ran home that snowy day, 
leaving her secret behind her in my keeping, 
that Archie would not be long in following her 
example, nor was I far out of my reckoning. 

For three 
On the fourth day he walked in, looking as like 


days after I saw nothing of him 


an exultant lover as man might look. 
I break off my writing to lift musing eyes to 
the shadow of that same fair face upon my wall. 
Was it a handsome one? I scarcely know. 
I saw it, I think, not as other women or 
could see. But I know it was a 
honest one, full of youth and warmth and dar- 


without a 


men 
brave, sweet, 
ing ; not line of sternness here and 
there—such as a soldier might well bear—with a 
direct, clear penetration in the bold, blue eyes, 
and a little flash of unexpected tenderness hid- 
ing under the golden shadow that overswept his 
mouth. 

It was a perplexed face that day, and sorely 
troubled. I can see that wistful look creep over 
the picture now, as I stare into its shadowy eyes 


and remember. 
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‘You kn Birdie told me you know all 
about it, Nell, and of course I was awfully glad 
she had told 
So he begins, looking down rather shyly, as 
he twists his long mustache with the hand that 
carries a ring no longer. 
“Yes.” 
hirh. 
‘*T know y 
hurriedly, ‘ 
that a 1 
there ever was a fe 


And I answer a quiet 
with even raising my eyes to look at 
re very fond of her,’’ he goes on, 
d you’re just the best friend: to 
could have. I don’t believe 
llow who had such kind, true 


me 


women for friends as I. And—well, in 
short, I want u to know the whole story — It’s 
all up- that’s 

And he stands on his feet and stares down at 
me, with this abrupt and exhaustive summary of 


the matter. 
*Allup?? I 
‘Of 


long as I live 


repeat, blankly. 
course | never intend to give her up as 

ever!’ he says, rapidly, begin- 
‘*Of course she knows 
but, in short, 
't like, and never did like me, 
of And 


lie any more, and, Nelly, if I 


ning to walk the r 
that, and I told 
Mrs. Allen does 
and 
I’m not to see Bir 
was the sort 
Pd 


last night that ever 


MON. 
her mother so; 
she won’t hea an engagement. 
fellow to give up and go to the 
deuce, started on the hardest gallop 
took a man direct to that 
region.”’ 


‘ But you’ not the sort of fellow,” I say, 


anxiously. [I want corroboration just then. He 
turns in his walk up and down the room, and | 
get it, seeing s face. 

“Oh, Archi it can’t be so bad as you 
think.’’ 

‘““T don’t know I don’t believe it can be 
meant that ’m to do without her; and, Nell,’’ 
his voice has a little pitiful quiver in it there, 
‘it’s half broken her heart, poor little thing! 
That’s the worst of it all. I could bear it my- 
self; I could bear anything that came to me 


alone, but I can’t bear her trouble. Dve been 
half mad sin 
mother my 
—or try to see her again without her consent, 
and God knows if I shall ever get that !’’ 

‘‘Why isn’t she willing?’ I ask, under my 
breath. I am so glad—oh, so glad that he never 


cares to look ! 


I gave her 
rd that ’'d never write to her, or 


[ saw her last night. 


way, not even once, as he walks 
the room with those long, quick strides. 
**Oh, for 


answered, re 


” he 


‘ Because I’m a soldier, 


thousand and one reasons, 
klessly. 
» at that, and with no chance of 


under this cursed seniority 


and a poor o1 
quick promotion 
rule, and I’ve no better home to give her than 
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some beggarly outpost, and [ know what a mis- 
erable future that is, as well and better than 
any woman can. I know it’s a hard life to drag 
her into, but she loves me. Nobody can judge 
for us—nobody has any right to part us if we 
trust each other and are willing to brave it.’’ 

My face sank down between my hands. I 
had no word to say to him. He did not miss 
it ; he went on talking in a wild, hurried fash- 
ion, as he paced up and down, and never heeded 
me at all. 

““Tll wait ten years for her—twenty. I'll 
never try to shake her duty or influence her ; 
I’ve given my word, and I’ll keep it, but I will 
have her in the end. I'd wait a lifetime for 
the sake of calling her my wife with my last 
dying breath—holding her just one minute——’’ 

‘Toes Birdie know you’ ve come to tell me?” 
I break in, incoherently. I cannot let him run 
on longer. 

He answers in a hopeless sort of fashion, 
flings himself down in a chair, and leaning his 
head down in his two hands. 

‘‘Yes—I don’t know—I suppose she does. 
I’m upset to-day, Nell; I’m fit for nothing at all. 
I ought not to have come here, and that’s the 
truth ; but somehow I—I wanted to talk to 
somebody ; you don’t mind me, do you ?”’ 

‘*T do mind you. I’m sorry. I wish I could 
help you, Archie, but I don’t see how I can do 
even the least thing 

‘*'You can’t !’’ he says, bitterly. 

And then we both fall into a silence ; he with 
his face in his two hands, the 
room, I watching him with a great mist before 
my eyes. 





away across 


Then this thing happened : The door opened, 
opened quickly and softly, too, so that we never 
heard it, and a little figure stood on the thresh- 
old, with a white, piteous face, and eyes that 
gave a startled flash when they caught sight of 
him. 

She raised one finger to silence me, _ hesi- 
tated one second, holding her breath, I believe, 
and then, like a noiseless, wind-swept shadow, 
she flitted across the room, and quick, quicker 
than I can tell it, was on her knees by Archie’s 
side. 

And before he could raise his head in the 
wonder of it, she had clasped her arms round it, 
and drawn it to her breast, and had kissed his 
curls, once, twice, in a wild, hurried way, with 
never a word, and then springing to her feet, 
had darted away out of the room as swift as a 
bird flies. And Archie, springing, too, only 
looked at me. 
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Just once, and that once only, I saw tears in 
his blue eyes, but the passion in them almost 
scorched the dew. Then he was out of the room 
like a madman, if not after her, at least any- 
where away from the sight of another creature. 

He never looked at me, or remembered that I 
was there, or, alive at all, I think ; and he was 
gone. And I sat all alone, forgotten ; it seemed 
to me that even God had forgotten me just then. 

He would not have hurt a woman’s heart for 
all the world, my Archie, but he drove many a 
sharp stab home to mine in those weary days. 

The fortnight wore away, and the last day 
came ; he bade me good-by on a gray wintry 
afternoon, and we stood in the old sitting-room, 
holding each other’s hand and looking into each 
other's eyes as we said our last words. 

‘**T want to write to you, Nell,’’ he said, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘I—I—for God’s sake, Nelly, let me 
hear about her. I shall go mad out there alone 
if I don’t get some word ; let me write to you, 
and, if you don’t mind, won’t you show her my 
letters? And tell me what she does, and how 
she is, and—and—you know I’m a jealous 
fool!’ he stammers out, with a great blush 
spreading over his sunbrowned face, ‘‘ you’ II tell 
me everything, good or bad, won’t. you? I 
wouldn’t ask it of you, Nelly, if I wasn’t sure 
you were the best friend in the world to both 
of us.”’ 

He looked in my face with his straightforward, 
pleading eves, such a great entreaty in them as 
would have drawn me to death for his sake or 
for hers just then. 

And I promised him all he asked or wanted 
with no reservation on my lips or in my heart. 

‘*God bless you ; you’re a dear girl, Nell.’’ 

He had my two hands in his, and the quick, 
warm strain of his clasp almost crushed them—I 
can feel it vet. And there was a dizzy, hurried 
glance into the blue depths of those fair, sweet 
eyes, and a dream of saying ‘‘Good-by,’’ and 
If I had known ! 

And then came speeding from the West those 
letters that were not for me, though they bore 
my name upon their covers. 


Archie was gone. 


They were written in snatches from camp, 
sometimes a pencil scribbling, jotted down on 
the very march ; they were full of vivid little 
sketches of that wild, perilous life—pictures of 
plain and valley and mountain-pass ; stories of 
skirmish and pursuit and danger and adventure, 
and something more. 

Something that other eyes than mine used to 
read with tears in them, and read over and over 
again ; little scraps that were sometimes torn off 
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the sheet and carried away, laid next to a warm, 
quick-beating little heart. 

And the answers that hurried back — well, 
they were what he most desired, no more. 

They told him all he cared to know; they 
were full of one girl’s life, and that was not 
mine. 

Sometimes I craved—God knows how passion- 
ately—to pour out just a little of my own heart’s 
fullness to him ; sometimes the very words slip- 
ped from my pen, bits of my own individual story, 
my own thoughts, and my own restless feelings ; 
but those letters never went—ah, no! I was to 
‘tell him about Birdie,’’ that was all; and I 
told him no more, accordingly. 

And one by one the weeks slid along Time’s 
string ; the vear slipped away, and another one 
‘ame in, and Archie and I wrote on, with little 
change at first in the tone of those sweet, sweet 
‘love letters’’ and their grave answers. 

But at last I began to tell him how Birdie was 
not so well as she used to be, not quite so bright ; 
and how out of this shadow of fear I thought 
some hope for him was springing. And one day 
there was a little message from Birdie herself, 
the first one: 

‘*Tell Archie that mother asked me to-day 
where he was, and whether I ever heard from 
him.’’ 

I knew that ‘‘ mother’’ was giving away when 
the little girl told me that, with her brown eves 
shining, and the old-time smile dimpling round 
her mouth already. 

I was almost sure of it then as I was three 
weeks later, when a wild scrap of a letter came 
from Kansas—a scrawl that covered twenty lines 
only, to say that Mrs. Allen had written to him, 
and—— 

Well, he was the happiest fellow in creation— 
he was the luckiest—he adored Mrs. Allen from 
the bottom of his heart, and he believed he loved 
all the world that minute, and he had just writ- 
ten to his darling little girl, and couldn’t say 
any more except that he was 
gratefully, Archie.’’ 

And the ‘‘ darling little girl,’’ with a thick let- 
ter next her heart instead of a poor scrap of pa- 
per torn away, came running to tell the story 
over again to ‘‘dear Nell’’; to tell me how 
mother was so kind, and Archie and she were so 
happy now, and how she supposed—— 

I should have been happy, too, should I not? 
I used to say to myself that I would have died 
to give him his heart’s desire, and I could do no 


‘* sincerely and 


less than thank God, surely, when another hand 
helped him to the blessing ! 


I thanked God for his sake ; but it was enough 
for me to be thankful, was it not? He could not 
require that I should be glad ? 

There were no more letters from the West for 
me. They came, but I never read them now ; 
only once in a while somebody else remembered 
to give me a message. 

‘* Archie sends his love to Nell, and says he’s 
an ungrateful fellow not to write, but she under- 
stands how it is, doesn’t she? And really his 
letters must have been a tremendous bore.’’ 

Birdie was very busy now ; she was working 
all day long on muslin and embroideries, and 
dainty little suits—not too gay, for they were to 
be worn out on the frontier. 

You would have thought that she could 
scarcely find time to answer those letters, and 
yet every other day she walked to the post-office 
to slip in a voluminous package. 

And in spite of sewing like a little work- 
woman, she grew rosy and round again surpris- 
ingly fast; there was a motive now for her to 
improve and grow strong, for she must ‘‘ look 
like herself’ by 


Kershaw was to 


the end of May, when Captain 
take a furlough and spend a 
week at Lakeside, and when he went back again 
he was to carry with him such a very large share 
of the sunshine that brightened the Allen house. 

She was so happy, and she loved him so—I 
am sure she loved him. She had no misgivings 


or fears. I know she never shrank from the 
thought of hardship or danger, or the lonely life 
away in that wild, unsettled country. 

As the time came nearer I think she was only 
more and more glad in a deeper, quieter way, 
» come and sit with me in the 

| talk, not so much of herself 

of what she hoped their life 
s such a comfort to talk to me, 
she said, because I was fond of him. 

And May 


whose perfect 


and she used 
late afternoon, 
as of him, 

would be; it wv 


with the little young moon, 
und should not be filled before 
Archie claimed his treasure. 

Birdie’s prett 
the last day’s wv 
had come, and it chanced for me to drop in 
when the last 


ibors were nearly finished ; 
rk upon the wedding fineries 
trying on’’ was in process, and 
Birdie stood, laughing and redder than any rose, 
in the midst of a cloud of snow-white tulle, ad- 
mired by half a dozen women. 

‘‘Ten’t it sweet?’ ‘‘ Doesn’t she look like a 
picture ?”’? ‘* How do you like it, Nell?’ asked 
Archie’s little girl, turning her dancing, brown 

smiling under her vail. ‘‘ The 
me here, you know—apple-blos- 
soms and lilies-of-the-valley,’’ explains an of- 


eves on me al 


loopings will « 
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ficious handmaiden, from her knees; ‘‘and this 
will be caught-up with a spray—so , 





The hall-door slams and shakes the house. 

‘* There’s Tom with the mail !”’ cries the little 
white statue, posing as if for flight. 
somebody, and get my letter ! 
ask him, won’t you ?”’ 


“Oh, run, 
Mother, run and 


Tom’s shrill, boy’s 
hall. 

‘‘Where’s mother? I say, there’s been a 
fight! Where’s Birdie?’ And then somebody 
stops him, wildly—just one breath too late, for 
he had time to finish his shouted sentence, and 
we all had ears to hear it : ‘‘ And Captain Ker- 
shaw’s killed !’’ 

‘* Archie’s little girl!’ 
Never, never, never ! 


voice sounds from the 


never in this world! 


She heard it all—every word ! She would hear 
it, and we had neither heart nor power to keep 
it from her. All the meagre, heart-sickening 
story of the fight. ‘‘Only a skirmish,”’ they 
called it, but brief and hot as it was, it left only 
dead men lying along the swell of the gray di- 
vide, and among the dead lay Archie, my love— 
her lover! Archie, fair face no 
would linger over more, whose bonny curls no 
little hand should touch — not the kind 
earth cover. 


She saw it 


whose eyes 


even 


in the dark and in the sunshine, 
everywhere—that horror! I held her in my 
arms all that night, and she cried and moaned 
that it would not leave her—that she could not 
remember him alive ; she only saw him dead—a 
dreadful thing for the cruel, broad sun to shine 
upon. 

‘*]T shall alwavs see it just the same till I die ! 


Oh, I wish they had not told it! I wish I were 


dead ! Oh, Archie, Archie ! why don’t youscome 
and take me '’ 
So, all that long night and many and many a 


night and day to come. 


And it was always I 
who sat by her bed. 


She would have no one 
else. 

‘Nelly cared for him,’’ and so it was Nelly’s 
hand that she held, and Nellv’s breast that she 
cried on. The gift of tears 
was given her, when my eyes were as dry as my 
heart, and that 
fire.’’ 

Do you think my story should end here? End, 
perhaps, with a 


For she could ery ! 


‘‘lay in me as an ash in the 


green grave in June, and a 
bridal vail folded over a white little face that no 
more tears can disfigure? I draw the curtain 
before Birdie’s sick-bed, and shut out from her 


bitter moanings, her passion of outpoured grief 
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and love, and all the world—old utterance of a 
woman’s broken heart. 

How soon it heals again, that wonderful 
epitome of all strength and weakness ! 

When I push the curtain aside once more, 
Birdie’s little heart has a sear two years old, and 
you could scarcely see the place where it was 
wounded so sorely one blossomy May day. 


‘* Is that vou, Nell?” 

I walk into Birdie’s own room, and see her 
start and thrust out of sight.in her workbox 
something that she was staring at very eagerly 
when I first opened the door. 

Birdie wears a pink ribbon in her black braids 
this summer, and her old ‘ half-mourning’’ 
dresses are brightened up with gay little knots 
here and there. And I half think, but [ve never 
said it to myself before I put the thought 
out of sight, as I kiss her, and will not grant it 
a place at all. 





I wonder why the brown eyes are so shy of 
mine this morning! There she sits, spoiling a 
bit of braided cloth with unsteady little fingers, 
and pricking herself with the needle twenty 
times. 

She scarcely looks up at me once, and she 
talks to me in an odd, fitful way, with her 
thoughts a thousand miles distant, I should 
think. 

And I, glancing round the room, puzzled for 
a minute over something. The room, surely, as 
well as Birdie, is unlike itself ! 

“Why, where——’”’ 

She looks up, with her cheeks aflame, and her 
eyes follow mine to a vacant place on the wall. 

‘‘T—TI took it down,’’ she stammers; and 
then she lets the work drop suddenly. ‘‘ Nelly, 
I suppose you haven't a bit of respect left for 
me, have you?” 

She says it half in jest, half in earnest ; and 
my eyes turn from the vacant space to meet 
hers, with the thought—that is a full-grown 
knowledge now—rising clear and distinct be- 
tween us. 

‘Nell 

She slips down on her knees by me—it is an 
old trick of hers—and hides her face in my lap. 

‘Nell, don’t you remember? I—TI used to 
wonder why Archie didn’t fall in love with you ! 
I wonder—I think—you cared a great deal for 
him, didn’t you? I think it would 
so much better-—for him—if he had !”’ 

‘* And for you, Birdie?” 

‘‘T—oh, I always said I was silly. 


have been 


I—you 


know half the girls in Lakeside say that I’m en- 
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gaged,’’ she hurries out, laughing nervously, 
‘‘and tease me about him !’ 

‘*T never believe them,’’ I sav, quietly, but I 
lift her head so that I ean see her face 

And daring me with her brown eyes—th« 
laughing, tender, lovely eyes that Archie loved 
she answers : ‘* You have guessed it all, I know.”’ 
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The leave = re | 
old. Out o \r 
must be dri 


lling, and the year has grown 
hie’s grave the matted grass 
withered, and there are no 
flowers ther t one. I wonder if he, listen- 
er in the white-walled city of 
ringing of Birdie’ s wedding 


ing over. thi 
God, can he 
bells ? 


OF WAILING. 


AN ANCIENT SITE AND A CURIOUS CUSTOM. 


By CECII 

THERE is a portion of the old foundation wall 
of Solomon’s Temple in Jerusalem still stand- 
ing, and to this there clings a religious feeling 
indulged in by Christian, Hebrew and Moham- 
medan; but it is in connection with a purely 
Jewish ceremony or custom that I wish to speak 
of the ancient wall in this article. 

Access is easily had to it on the outer side 
of the inclosure, occupied by the Mosque of 
Omar, which is built over the traditional rock of 
sacrifice whereon Abraham would have offered 
up Isaac but for divine intervention, and from 
which Mohammed is said to have ascended to 
heaven, the rock itself being staved from follow- 
ing the prophet by the hand of the angel G: 
briel, the imprint of the hand on the rock being 
shown to credulous believers to this day. 


A narrow lane, scarcely more than ten feet 
wide, runs at the base of the old wall, and here, 
for a space of about two hundred feet, come the 
Jews to wail over the loss of their holy city on 
Fridays, and upon days just preceding any of 
their great feasts or fasts: as, for instance, the 
Passover or the Feast of Tabernacles. Nomi 
nally they come to lament and pray, and read 
their religious books, and many of them do all 
these things, but many more of them come for 
quite i different purpose, and think less of the 
loss of Jerusalem than of gain to themselves, the 
time being mostly devoted to barter and sale, 
and retailing the latest-gossip of the quarter. 

Imagine a long stretch of wall, fiftv feet high, 
compost d of great, gray stones, ¢ ach many feet in 
length and evidently of great thickness ; grass 
and weeds growing between the chinks at the 
top, and the lower portions worn smooth by th 
long continued pressing of hands and of lips to 
Close to this 
wall, with their faces almost touching, stand 


its onee hard and rough surface. 


men and women closely packed together in a 
long line, praying and wailing, their faces anx- 
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ious, their eyes filled with tears, and now and then 
rned to the clear, blue sky above, 


as if half expecting 


their glances t 
to see the promised Messiah 
the heavens to restore to them 
glory and the city which they have 
. forever. 


coming out 
their ancient 
lost—it may! Old men and youths, 
gray beards and _ striplings, voung girls and 
shriveled old women crowd each other, and for 
hours this sing 
I must confess that upon my first visit to the 
Jews’ wailing place, as this part of the old wall 
is called, I was greatly impressed by the double 
line of mourners, one at the wall, the other op- 


lar ceremony continues. 


posite it, along the wall forming the backs of 
houses, bazaars or workshops. The grief of 
those gather there seemed real, their tears 
genuine, the sorrow most sincere, and I felt 


that I had 


them, nor t 


ight to stand there and stare at 
t their religious custom as if it 


were a play in exhibition of some sort. I 
know that | ld not do it, at all events, and 
that I turned away with a lump in my throat 


and tears st g te my own eyes, feeling that 


hefore [T was | might myself be lamenting 


T 


the loss of isalem. T simply walked away 


and stood while the others of our party 
stared and as 
tent. 
Repetition 
lieve that if 
ing place 


| questions to their hearts’ con- 


s the senses, however, and I bhe- 
ent very often to the Jews’ wail- 
Friday afternoon I would soon 
become tho ly hardened and come to regard 
the exhibiti s merely one of the stock shows 
of the tow1 

are the tradit 
the devout 1 


»more to be believed in than 
| holy places that are shown to 
( ich one guaranteed to be the 
this or that event in biblical 
, the information being usually 


actual place 
history took } 
accepted as t ughlv authentic. 


On my sec 


isit to the wailing place of the 
ifter my first, it was with en- 


Jews, two \ 
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tirely different emotions that I approached the 
place. I went armed with a camera with which 
to catch a few character studies and what pictur- 
esque bits there might be flitting about, resolv- 
ing to hold my tears in check until I pressed the 
button a few times and caught something worth 
remembering in the future. 

There was really no occasion to dam up the 
lachryme flood, and it was entirely unnecessary 
to force back my emotions so as to be perfectly 
calm and passive. There was really nothing to be 
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plaiting the hair, so that it shall be more shiny 
and redolent of pomade than ever before since 
the time of David. 

Moving about among the mourners and keep- 
ing a particular lookout for strangers, whom 
they regard as their legitimate prey, were beg- 
gars—the lame, the halt and the blind—some 
with an excuse for asking alms and others with 
none, except that it was the easiest way to make 
a living. There are, however, six thousand pro- 
fessional beggars in Jerusalem, and the field is. 





THE JEWS’ WAILING PLACE, SOLOMON’S WALL, JERUSALEM. 


sensitive about. Men in broad-brimmed hats and 
long coats, with oily faces and curling ear-locks, 
stood by the wall and groaned and’ muttered 
most perfunctorily. Sleek-faced women, wearing 
their whitest kerchiefs and their gayest head- 
dresses, sat on comfortable stools, holding their 
books in their laps, gossiping most amicably 
with their neighbors, retailing the latest scandal 
or news of the quarter, doing fancy work like any 
Christian girl at a summer resort, or taking note 
of some new and particularly flamboyant design 
in neckerchiefs, or some fin de siecle method of 


so crowded that it is no longer possible for any 
one to make a decent living by begging in the 
holy city. The rabbis sought out the strangers 
also, selling them brass money to be given in 
charity, and afterward redeemed by them when 
presented in sufficient quantities, offering chairs 
to the ladies—for a consideration—and selling 
nails at a half-frane apiece. In short, the cere- 
mony seemed to be made the occasion for mak- 
ing as much money as possible, and the gaily 
dressed women and the picturesque men, some 
in bright velvet gowns, with big, fur-trimmed 
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THE TURN 
hats, seemed only a part of the exhibition, and 
one could not but think that those who wailed 
the loudest and shed the most tears were the star 
performers and received the largest salaries. 
There is a tradition of belief among the Jews 
that if one leaves the city he is sure to return some 
day if he will only drive a nail in the chinks of 
the temple wall, this nail being something which 
binds him to his native city. These nails are 
drawn out and sold to strangers, and, the rustier 
the nail and the more difficult it is to be drawn, 
the better price it commands. If the tradition 
holds good, however, I know of one poor Jew 
who will never return, and he must have been 
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A. BICYCE 


By GEORGIA CUSTIS. 





& ITH a population of over 
“eg five thousand souls, the 
town of Delahanna could 
boast of but one family of 
whom it might truthfully 
be said that they dined ; 
of the other inhabitants 
it could be more properly 
recorded that they stoked their food, except on 
the occasions, unhappily not rare, when Dela- 
hanna went supperless to bed. 

The town was not a pretty one, in spite of the 
fact that it lay in the heart of a country famed 
for its noble beauty of scenery. The only house 
worthy the name in the place commanded, in- 
deed, one of the finest views in America, but the 
hill on which it stood quite shut off this noble 
prospect from the dwellers in the cabins and cot- 
tages which were huddled closely together near 
the two entrances to the great mine, whose under- 
ground labyrinths of avenues were the thorough- 
fares best known to the men and boys of Dela- 
hanna. 

The present owner of the big house on the hill 
was a sad and lonely widower, who, in his grief 
ladly 

But 
the vast interests in which his whole fortune, as 
well as that of his mother and sisters, 


for the death of his young wife, would 
have turned his back on Delahanna forever. 


was in- 
volved, made his presence at the mines abso- 
and, after all, the battle with 
sorrow and loneliness can be fought out as well 


lutely necessary ; 


in one place as another; and travelers to the 


ends of the earth in search of forgetfulness have, 
—40). 
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sure of it, too, by the way that spike was driven 
in. 

The long, high wall, the groups of picturesque 
men and women, the life, the motion, the shift- 
ing color, the many changes of the scene will al- 
ways be remembered, but only as a show ; never 
remonial to impress the mind and 
ollection, for long habit has taken 


usness the custom might once 


as a religious ¢ 

heart with its 1 

away what set 
have had, while the commercial spirit so greatly 
in evidence cannot but remind one that not far 
site, in fact—the 
‘“Ye have made my house a 


away—almost this 
Master once said 


den of thieves 


very 


OF A WHEEL. 
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[ suppose, been often appalled to find their own 
particular ghosts stalking the streets of ancient 
cities or sitting on the tombs of buried kings. 

And of late Henry Weston had been blessed 
with the companionship of his favorite sister, 
who had cheerfully given up her pleasant city 
home, full of varied interests and friendships, to 
share her brother’s lonely existence in an isolated 
country hous 

But Alice Weston possessed a rare power of 
adaptability, and she was soon quite at home 
and quietly contented in her new surroundings ; 
she had not been in Delahanna a month before 
she knew every man, woman and child in the 
place. 

“How did you do it, Alice?’ asked 


her 


brother, wonderingly, as, driving through the 
town one day with his sister, they were greeted 
by smiles and nods on all sides. 

Alice laughed. ‘‘Oh! I began by making 


** No mother 
uu know: and so I soon came to 


friends with the babies.’’ she said. 


can resist that, 


” 


know all the women. 


The men are shyer 
and she sighed a little as they passed a group of 
rathered in the road, and who 


sullen silence for her brother’s 


miners who h 
stepped aside 
high-stepping horses to pass, 
A moment a turn in the road brought 
them in view young man on a bicycle, who, 
at sight of tl nereased his speed and was 
soon standing beside them in the road, flushed 
and panting with pleasure and excitement. 
**Tt has cor 


dicating, with 


Miss Alice’ he exclaimed, in- 
wave of his hand, a heavy wagon 
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which was approaching. ‘‘I was on my way to 
the house to offer my services as instructor to the 
Queen of the Cycle Track,’’ and he raised his 
cap from his damp curls with mock solemnity. 

As the wagon drew nearer, Alice caught a 
glimpse of the shining spokes and polished frame 
of a woman’s wheel. 

‘* Hal!’ she exclaimed, turning to her brother 
with glistening eyes. ‘‘And’so this is the sur- 
prise which you promised me for my birthday ?”’ 

‘¢You must not thank me,’’ said her brother, 
smiling at her pleasure for the first time in many 
months ; ‘‘it was entirely Bryan’s idea. Ever 
since you came he has been telling me it was my 
duty to get you a wheel ; and as he has promised 
to take all the responsibility of teaching you to 
ride, I herewith hand you over to his care.”’ 

Alice held out her hand with frank cordiality 
to the young superintendent of the mines, who 
flushed with pleasure. 

‘*T accept the charge,’’ he said, with sudden 
seriousness. ‘‘ When shall we begin, Miss Alice?”’ 

‘* Now—to-day—at once !’’ she cried ; and she 
sprang from the carriage to examine her new pos- 
session with critical eagerness. 

She threw a pleasant nod to the driver of the 
wagon. ‘‘How is your wife to-day, Grady?’ 
she asked, kindly. 

‘“Oh, she and the baby are picking up quite 
wonderful, thanks to you, Miss Weston,’’ said 
the man. 

‘T see you have given him work again,”’ said 
Alice, in a low voice, to the superintendent, as 
they bent together over the wheel. 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied, frowning a little. ‘‘T had 
not the heart to refuse him, knowing that his 
family were actually starving; but I fear there 
will be trouble when the men at the mines hear 
of it. I believe my predecessor had to ryn for 
his life for taking on a non-union man in the 
same way. Well, they will find I am not to be 
so easily frightened.”’ 

He threw back his head with a tightening of 
the corners of his mouth, which Alice had never 
seen before ; and he left her side for a moment 
to speak to her brother. Alice could not hear 
what they said, but she noticed that they glanced 
now and then at the unconscious driver of the 
wagon, who was assisting her in her eager haste 
to unbox the new wheel. 

‘Hello!’ said Bryan, suddenly ; ‘‘ there goes 
the whistle—I must be off. Good-bye, Miss 
Alice, for the present. How will four o’clock 
suit you for a lesson?” 

And Alice had barely time to nod a smiling 
assent before the wheel and its rider were flying 
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down the road. Henry Weston stood up in the 
carriage the reins gathered in his hand. 

‘‘T say, Bryan |’? he shouted after the retreat- 
ing form of the superintendent, ‘‘ you fight it out 
with those fellows and I'll support you!’ 

The flying figure turned and waved his cap. 
‘All right !’ he shouted back, and disappeared 
in a light cloud of dust. 

Alice was an apt pupil, and learned to ride 
her new wheel with astonishing rapidity ; within 
a fortnight the slender figure, in the short, gray 
skirt and jaunty hat, with scarlet-tipped wings, 
was a familiar one for miles around Delahanna, 
speeding on many an errand of mercy on her 
silent steed. Bryan would often smile, as on his 
way to and from the mines he would come un- 
expectedly upon Miss Weston’s wheel resting 
against the side of a miner’s cottage, often 
with a basket of fruit or flowers fastened on the 
handle-bar. On her more extended rides about 
the country, Bryan was often her companion, 
and when two people are young and even tolera- 
bly congenial—— Ah, well, it does not matter 
much as to the subject of their talk! Alice was 
keenly interested in her companion’s splendid 
projects for solving the great problems of labor 
and capital which he was daily called upon to 
face, and he in turn entered with ready sympa- 
thy into her plans for bettering the condition of 
the Delahanna miners. 

The young superintendent had at first been 
very popular at the mines, for the men were 
quick to recognize and appreciate his interest in 
their welfare, and his earnest desire to adjust 
the differences between employers and employed 
with a cool tact and judgment rare in so young 
a man. Of late, however, his popularity had 
waned somewhat; he had at first succeeded in 
quietly avoiding coming to a direct issue on the 
subject of employing non-union men, but at 
last he was forced to take a decided position on 
this vexed question. The man Grady came from 
a neighboring mining town, with a letter from 
the superintendent asking Bryan to give him 
the work which he himself had not dared to 
offer him ; the tone of the note irritated Bryan ; 
it seemed to be a question of personal courage to 
employ the man, who had, moreover, a starving 
wife and children, and the sight of these inno- 
cent victims decided Bryan. He took the man 
on, and for a while there was no protest or dis- 
turbance, but the superintendent knew that it 
was but the calm before the storm, whose com- 
ing he awaited with grim determination. 

He had explained something of the situation 
to Alice, making very light of his own part in it, 
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THE TURN 
but her visiting among the miners had made 
many things clear to her, and she understood 
quite fully the risk which the superintendent 
ran in insisting upon his liberty to hire whom 
he chose to work in the mines. 

One beautiful late in September, 
Alice was on the lawn in front of the house en- 
joying a royal sunset of purple and gold. 
was alone, 


evening, 


She 
for her brother was absent on a busi- 
ness journey, and so occupied was she with her 
own thoughts that she started 


footsteps behind her. 


at the sound of 
It was the superintend- 
ent, and Alice’s quick eve detected at once that 
he was tired and anxious. 


‘Well, it has come!’ he said, with a harsh 
laugh, as she turned to greet him. ‘‘The men 
have struck !’ 

Alice was not surprised, for she was aware of 
the growing disaffection among the miners ; she 
held out her hand with ready sympathy. 

‘Toes Hal know?” she asked. 

‘* Yes [ telegraphed him at once,’’ said 
Bryan. ‘‘I’m sorry it should have happened 
in his absence,’’ he added, gloomily. 

‘My brother trusts you implicitly,’’ said 


Alice, quickly. She realized the gravity of the 
situation, anxious attentive- 
ness to the details of Bryan’s meeting with the 
representatives of the miners. 

‘I have promised to go to Philadelphia to- 
morrow to try and patch up matters with the 
labor leaders there,’’ « “ond J 


arrange some sort of a compromise 


and listened with 


he said will do 
my best to 
with them 

He tried to speak hopefully, and Alice met his 
smile bravely, but her heart was sick with fore- 
boding, for sl 
Bryan himself 


than 
that many of the strikers bore 
him a personal grudge for his bold stand in re- 
the 
vengeance 

Nevertheless, 
ored gradually to divert their talk that evening 
into pleasanter channels, and she succeeded so 
well that, when Bryan left her, she could hear 
him whistling cheerfully as he swung along the 
road to his lodgings. 


e knew— better, 


perhaps, 


taining man Grady, and she feared their 


with a woman’s tact she endeav- 


The next day Alice was restless and ill at ease; 
she tried hard to busy herself with household 
tasks, but her mind kept reverting to the situa- 
tion at the mines, and at length, the atmosphere 
of the lonely house becoming unbearable, she 
decided to go for a ride on her wheel. 

The days were growing perceptibly shorter, 
and as she left the house the sun was just set- 


ting in a bank of rosy clouds. Alice chose an 
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unfrequented id which skirted the town, for 
she dreaded to see the evidences of idleness and 
discontent which she knew would be too plainly 
visible among 


she had chosen was 


\iners ; nevertheless, the way 


a lonely one, and she was 


glad when just ahead of her she descried the 
figure of a yo virl, the daughter of the fore- 
man at the mi whom she had once befriend- 
ed. At the s f the wheel just behind her 


the girl start ently, and when she turned 
Alice was sury 


and that she | 


o see that she was very pale, 
n crying. 


“Why, Li so sorry to have startled 
you !’? she sa ! lly. 

‘*Oh, Miss ’ said the girl, ‘‘ it wasn’t 
that——’’ 


She paused 


laid her hand 


h evident distress that Alice 
um, andasked, gently : ‘Is 


vour troubl ng that you can tell me? Per- 
haps I might mu.’ 
The girl st sitated and looked fearfully 


about ; but the silence of the lonely road seemed 


to reassure | d she broke forth impetu- 
ously : 
‘Oh, Miss Weston 


haps there is 


I must tell you, for per- 
» to save him !’ 


‘*Time for save who ?’’ 


asked Alice, 
puzzled and vag y alarmed. 
. Mr. rua 


speaking in a f 


iid the girl, and she went on 
tened whisper: ‘‘ 1 was pick- 
ing berries in the field just back of the cemetery, 
about an hour . and two men came and sat 
down on the side of the hedge. They 
looked to be ps, and, as they did not see 

|, thinking they might go 


me, I kept quite still, 
away, but th can to talk, and I heard them 





Say Oh, Miss Weston! It was too dread- 
ful’ And sl eréd her face with her trem- 
bling hands. 

‘Go on! sa \lice, almost sternly. 


“They sai 
they couldn't ¢ 
that the 
said they must 


yntinued the girl, ‘‘as how 
is they was, meaning, I sup- 
They 
yet money somehow, and then 
one of them told how he had heard from the 
strikers that Mr. Brvan was coming on the train 
Philadel) at eight o’clock with the 
money to pay he men, and the other tramp 
terrible th, 


pose, vas tired and hungry. 


Irom 
swore a and said they must get 
that money, and then they went on to plan how 
n the woods near the station, 
Mr. Bry 


his wheel (for they 


they was to hi 
and when in would come through on 


seemed to know all about 





his custom ) t] was to shoot at him 


ised shuddering, and Alice shud- 
dered, too, and grew suddenly faint and dizzy. 


The girl pa 
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She was quite sure that Lizzie had repeated the 
conversation of the two ruffians exactly as she had 
heard it, and she realized that there was no time 
to lose. Glancing at her watch, she saw that it 
was after seven and already growing dusk. It 
would be quite dark in less than an hour, when 
sryan’s train would be due at the station, which 
was three the road 
from which led, as the girl had said, through a 


lonely wood, almost unfrequented after nightfall. 


miles from the town, and 


sryan was quite sure to be alone, and Alice 
knew that it was his custom to bring the money 
a small hand-satchel, 
he would fasten on the handle-bar of his 


for the men’s wages in 
which 
wheel. It was this booty which the would-be 
assassins were after, and Alice shuddered as she 
pictured the lonely rider entering the thick dark- 
ness of the wood where the two tramps were al- 
ready, perhaps, lying in wait for him. 

‘¢T must save him—there is no one else to do 
it,’’ she told herself, with a strange exultation in 
the thought which revealed to her in a flash the 
secret of her own heart. 

Fully nerved to her task, she sprang to her 
feet and spoke to the still trembling girl with 
firm decision : 

‘You must go back home at once, Lizzie,’’ 
‘Tell your father just what vou have 
told He will know best what to do about 
the tramps. Meanwhile I will ride to the sta- 
tion and meet Mr. Bryan. We can easily come 
around by the longer way from the station, and 
thus escape the men; but I must start at once, 


she said. 


me. 


for there is not a moment to be lost.”’ 
Time had 
flown while the girls talked, and there was barely 
time to reach the station by the longer way, by 
which she hoped to persuade Bryan to return. 
For one moment Alice hesitated, but she dared 
not risk the chance of arriving too late, and she 
decided to take the shorter cut to the station, 
which led through the woods where the tramps 
must already be in hiding. 

‘‘They have not time to bother me,”’ she told 


She again consulted her watch. 


herself bravely, and, mounting her wheel, she 
sped along the narrow road which led into the 
highway. 

The wheel seemed to share its rider’s anxiety, 
for it fairly flew under the pressure of her feet 
upon the pedals. Faster and faster she went, 
gaining courage from the exhilaration of rapid 
motion. And now the fatal wood lay before her. 
Alice bent low over the handle-bar, and, with 
bated breath and half-closed eyes, she glided 
into the deep shadow of the trees. Swiftly and 
silently she rode, scarcely daring to glance to 
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right or left, and the few moments in the wood 
seemed endless ; but at last she emerged on the 
more open road just as the whistle of an ap- 
proaching train warned her that she was none 
too soon. Pale and breathless, she half fell from 
her dusty wheel as the train slowed up at the 
station platform. 

Bryan was the only passenger to alight, and 
he was on his way to the waiting-room to get his 
wheel, which he had left with the station agent 
in the morning, when he caught sight, in the 
gathering darkness, of the slender figure in the 
short skirt. 

‘*Miss Weston !’’ he exclaimed, advancing to- 
ward her, his face beaming with pleasure and 
surprise. ‘* You here at this hour? 


thing is wrong!’ 


But some- 
he added, quickly, as he 
caught a glimpse of her pale face and quivering 
mouth. 

** Get 
your wheel and come with me at once,’’ 
said ; 


Alice’s weakness was but momentary. 
she 
and as Bryan obeyed her in mute surprise, 
directing his steps toward the road which he 
usually followed to the town, she drew back and 
laid one little trembling hand upon his arm. 

‘*Oh, not that way !’’ she cried, and then, in 
a few hurried words, she told the superintendent 
of his danger. 

He was disposed at first to make light of her 
fears, but her earnestness impressed him, and 
he was inexpressibly touched by her interest in 
his welfare. 

‘*IT do not believe the men would risk shoot- 
ing me,’ he said ; ‘‘ but since you seem to wish 
it, I will of course go round with you the other 
way.”’ 

They mounted their wheels and turned off to 
the less direct route to the village. Alice was 
very silent, and Bryan kept close by her side, 
keeping a keen lookout as they rode ; but they 
reached the village without meeting a living 
thing, and then Alice drew a long, deep breath 
of relief. 

‘“You have not asked me about my meeting 
with the labor delegates,’’ said Bryan, seeking 
to divert his companion’s thoughts. 

‘“SAh, yes,”’ 
ful ?”’ 

‘‘Yes—and no,’’ he replied. ‘It depends 
upon the point of view of the men here ; but I 
hope for the best.’’ 


said Alice. ‘‘ Were you success- 


They did not speak again until they reached 
the Westons’ house. 

‘* Will you come in ?”’ 
the foot of the steps. 

‘*Not to-night, I think,’’ said Bryan, gently. 


asked Alice, pausing at 























AN HOUR 


‘¢ You are tired, and I must see some of the men 
before I sleep.”’ 

He lingered a moment, however, and in the 
faint light from the house they could see each 
other’s faces as they had not been able to do in 
the darkness. Both were very pale, and when 
Alice laid her hand in his at parting, Bryan felt 
it tremble, and he held it for a moment gently 
in his own. 

‘*Miss Weston,’’ he said, a trifle unsteadily, 
‘*do not think that I do not appreciate the serv- 
ice you have rendered me to-night. You have 
life, and—Alice—that life is 
if you will take it.’’ 


saved my yours 
henceforth, 
He paused a moment, but Alice did not speak 


I 


am waiting, dear,”’ he said, quietly 


‘‘waiting for your answer.”’ 

Alice raised her head, and she was no longer 
pale, but rosy red. 

‘Not to-night!’ she cried. ‘‘ But you shall 
have my answer—when the strike is over.”’ 


She ran lightly up the steps, and fell, laugh- 
ing and sobbing, into her brother’s arms. 
Henry W eston 


afternoon, to be met by strange news 


late in the 

The girl 
Lizzie had startled the village by her tale, and 
in the excitement which followed the strike and 


had returned home 


its causes sank into comparative insignificance 
Bryan’s danger seemed to have awakened all 
the men’s loyalty and affection for him. 


AN 


By HAROLD 


Yo know 
Still lurks the 


how 


That almost, closing eyes, 


HOUR 
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‘I tell what, men,’’ said one of their 
leaders, ‘‘ the worst part about this business is, 
that if Mr. Bryan had been robbed and mur- 
dered, the strikers would have been the first to 
be suspected of having done it ; and I don’t be- 


lieve there is man in the mines who would 
do Mr. Bryan a bad turn, not since this 
strike.’’ 


even 


w murmur of assent, and the 
a party to search the 
tramps, who were well known 
village, but they had already 


There was 


men at once reanized 
woods for the two 
by sight in 
made good escape and were never seen in 
Delahanna 
Alice awoke next morning with a strange feeling 
of happiness, e causes she dared not trust her- 


She 


did not see Bryan until to- 
n he came up the drive on his 


self to analy 
ward evening 


wheel. 

It had be busy day at the mines, and 
he was war | tired, but at sight of Alice 
he waved his cap in token of victory. He 


jumped fror is wheel beside her, and seized 
both her hands 
** Alice,”’ ried, 
is over, and Oh, my darling !’ 
With a little cry of joy he folded her in his 
he had finished speaking he had 


his own. 


breathlessly, ‘the strike 


arms, for bef 


read the answer to his question in her truthful 


eyes. 


AGO. 
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when the world 
sun-warmth in t air, 


you Dt e 


Still feel the unsunk orb is tl 


So in this empty place her word 


That last 


word of farewell, st ngs ; 


And yet an hour ago ’twas heard 


An hour ago, 


the end of things! 


’Twas broken then, our binding in 


An hour ago 
She said it, ‘ 


and she is gon 
ne’er to meet agai 


An hour ago, ‘‘all past and d 


I know the place is desolate, 


{nd yet it seems somehow she’s here, 
And I can plead against my fate 


Give word for word, and tear for 


Yes, I could answer now, could 


’Twas slander 


tale of lying fos 


And yet no word my lips could mov 


To utter then—an hour ago. 
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“ Hark! hark! the lark at heaven's 
gate sings, 
And Phebus’ gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalice d flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty %s, 
My lady sweet, arise ; 
Arise, arise ! 
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‘“‘HaRK! THE LARK.’’—‘‘CYMBELINE,”’ ACT II., SCENE ITI. 














SCENES FROM 


“UNDER 


CAST OF CHARACTERS : 
Gil de Berault 
Richelieu 

Henri de Cocheforét 
Marquis de Pombal Charles Mason 
De Fargis : Herbert Ayling 
Captain Larolle J. 
Lieutenant 

Sir Thomas Brunt 


William Faversham 
J. E. Dodson 
W. S. Harkins 


Lee Finney 
Robert Edeson 
i. Y. Backus 


Clon W. H. Crompton 
Louis .G. Cornish Pearce 
Sergeant. Louis Grisell 
Malpas Edward Wonn 


Landlord 

Doorkeepe r 

Renee de Cocheforét. 
Madame de Cocheforét 
Madame Zaton 
Suzette. 

Waitress 


Richard Brinton 
Frank McGlynn 
. Viola Allen 
Ida Conquest 
Jane Harwar 
Helen Gail 


Genevieve Redman 


TuosE who have read Stanley Weyman’s novel, 
“Under the Red Robe,’’ 


will know the story of 





THE 





‘* UNDER THE RED ROBE.”’ 


RED 


the play by that name with which Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre Stock Company opened 
w York City. For the benefit of 
not yet read the book it may be 
brief outline of the plot. (il de 
Berault is a young swash-buckler, who gets into a 


ROBE.” 


its season in Ne 
those who have 
well to give a 


duel over a game of cards in a Paris gaming 
house. He kills his man, and is caught red- 
handed by ( | Richelieu, who has made a 


law against duelling 
demned to death, 
condition that he 


The young man is con- 
but his life is spared on 
act as a spy and bring as a 
prisoner to the ¢ 
Pyrenees, Fi 


dinal a rebel nobleman in the 
Cocheforét. This involves an 
us mission, but de Berault ac- 
cepts it and starts off. 


the nobleman 


ignoble and p 
He enters the chateau of 
s a friendly visitor, and is about 
to be successful in his undertaking, when, having 
fallen in love with d Cocheforét s sister, he is 


transformed from a spy to a loyal lover, and his 
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better nature so rebels against his mission that 
he refuses to carry out the schemes of the crafty 
Cardinal. He returns to Paris without his pris- 
and Richeliew eventually pronounces a 
benediction upon the two sweethearts. 


oner, 


Edward Rose, who dramatized the play from 
Stanley Weyman’s novel, has done his work 
well. While he has followed the book very 
carefully, he has selected only the best situations, 
and has not hesitated to add a little here and 
there with his customary skill to increase its 
dramatic effect. 
mantic melodrama. 


The result is an admirable ro- 


The Empire Company is as good as usual in 
the new play. The leading members this season 
are William Faversham, whose interpretation of 
the Gil de Berault is excellent, and 
Viola Allen, who makes a perfectly satisfactory 
Renee de Cocheforét. the others of the 
company, J. E. Richelieu, is 


part of 


Among 
Dodson, as 
ticularly noticeable. 


par- 


“ROMEO AND JULIET,” 
Wallack’s Theatre, New 
last month of some exceptionally beautiful 
stage productions by those young and talented 


York, was the scene 





PHOTO BY THORS, 
JULIA MARLOWE. 





WITH THE PLAYERS. 





PHOTO BY THORS. 
JULIA MARLOWE AS “‘ BEATRICE”’ IN ‘‘ MUCH ADO 
ABOUT NOTHING.”’ 

players — Julia Marlowe and Robert Taber. 
**Romeo and Juliet’’ was given the first week, 
and proved a 
performance. Although still a young woman, 
Miss Marlowe is an accomplished actress, and 
the part of Juliet seems to suit her more than any 
other réle she has essayed, and this can also be 
said of Mr. Taber’s Romeo. 
excellent impression in these characters, and the 
production in New York shows that they have 
been encouraged by the plaudits showered upon 
them to improve themselves in many ways. 
Seldom have the pretty sentimental scenes in 


‘* Romeo 


most satisfactory and artistic 


They have made an 


and Juliet’’ been presented in as ro- 
mantic and picturesque a manner. 

Julia Marlowe has recently added two new 
plays to her repertoire : ‘ 
Elwyn A. 


tomola,’’ written by 
Barron, from George Eliot’s novel, 
and ‘‘ For Bonnie Prince Charlie,’’ an adaptation 
of Coppé’s ** Les Jacobites.”’ 

The play from George Eliot’s masterpiece has 
been well constructed and picturesquely staged. 
It is a very satisfactory production. The Tabers 
spent a month in Florence, in order to catch the 
atmosphere of the city and to study the costumes 
of the contadini; and as Mr. Taber personally 
superintended the staging of the play, the cor- 
rectness of the costumes and the scenes, of which 
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WITH THE 


there are many excellent ones, is assured. Miss 
Marlowe and Mr. Taber are even better, in some 


instances, in this new play than they are in 


‘* Romeo and Juliet,’’ 


and the other members of 


the company seem to have a full appreciation of 


Italian character. 


MARGARET MATHER’S “CYMBELINE,” 


CAST 
Cymbeline 

Cloten 

Posthumus Leonatus 
Belarius 

Guiderius 

Arviragus 

Philario. 

Iachimo 

Caius Lucius 
Pisanio 

Cornelius 

Queen 

Helen 


Imogen 


* CHARACTERS : 


William MeVay 
Albert Bruning 
William Courtleigh 
H. a Weaver 

J. H. Kolker 
Walter Stewart 
Lynn Pratt 

E. J. Henley 
Joseph Kilgour 
William Redmund 
M. V. de Silke 

Mrs. Thomas Barry 
Florence Wallack 
Margaret Mather 


One of the most gorgeous stage-productions of 


PLAYERS 


It is a long t 
viously prod 


a sumptuous I 


same time 
pended to m 


and the result 


spectacular eff 
the Shakesp« 
Augustin Da 
sometimes su 
perienced mi 

it falls far sl 
is no Irving 
company. et 
trayed. Miss 
Imogen, but t 
hope to reac] 
exacting rol 

charming a 

she rises to 

has little of t 
that now and 


Much could 
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since ‘‘ Cymbeline’’ was pre- 

m the stage, and never in such 
inner. Much money, and at the 
it deal of taste, has been ex- 
this revival a memorable one, 
tainly justifies the outlay. In 
ts it challenges comparison with 
plays of Henry Irving and 

But while it often equals, and 
sses the productions of these ex- 
rs from a pictorial standpoint, 

t of them dramatically, as there 
\da Rehan in Miss Mather’s 
the characters are not illy por- 


Mather does not make a perfect 


few, if any, actresses could ever 
ection with such a trying and 
She does, however, give a very 
vraceful personation. At times 
| appreciation of the part, and 
studied and mechanical manner 
1 characterizes her acting. 


be said in praise of the Jachimo of 


the season is that of Margaret Mather’s version 
of ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’ which was given at Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York, in February, and is now on 
its travels through the country. It is a succes- 
sion of beautiful pictures, displayed with un- 
stinting liberality. There are at least twenty 
changes of scenery and fifteen different scenes, 


all elaborately. arranged and painted, while the 


costumes are both magnificent and numerous. 


Kk. J. Henley It is intelligently conceived and 
delicately yet forcibly rendered. Mr. Henley is 
particularly good in the bed-chamber scene. 


But for his 
would undoubtedly have achieved a_ success. 


fortunately weak enunciation he 


William Courtleigh deserves mention for his 
capable interpretation of the part of Posthumus 
Leonatus, as does also William Redmund, as 


Pisanio: 





Mob ey sane d 
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“SALUTATION FANCHETTE !’’—‘‘ UNDER THE RED R 


‘E,’’ ACT I. 





From the Painting by St. George Hare. 


THE DANCING DAMSEL. 
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THE ROBIN’S NEST. 





By CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN 


ZHE apple tree, nestling against the then on another, twisted her head, and turned 
old white house, had put on its new her bright eyes, until one might justly conclude 
spring gown. Never before did the she had viewed the matter from every side. She 





leaves come out so green, nor the saw one thing, too, that neither had noticed be- 
shy buds blush so deep a pink; fore. Througl 


the open window, framed in 
never before did the bees hum so loudly, or the with apple boughs, some one was watching them 
wind carry the fragrance so far. a child, with great dark eyes and a halo of 
On one of the sweetest mornings in all the May golden hair. So sweet a face—but, oh, so thin 
came two birds to the tree—two robins, in their and white! If the little bird had been on the 
honeymoon, whd were out in search of a house. bough just above she might have seen that the 
They put their heads first on this side, then on child sat in a large wheel-chair—sat without 
that ; wished, perhaps, it had been a cherry tree; moving, her hands clasped in her lap, and 
calculated the probable number of small boys in hardly daring to breathe for fear of frightening 
the neighborhood who were making collections the robins away 
of eggs ; the angle-worm crop in the fields below ; The little bride-bird stood still, too, looked her 
short, all those minor details of house-hunt- all over, and waited. By the time her mate had 
ing less interesting to an outsider than to par- finished his tour of,the fields, however, for 


ties concerned. reasons best known to herself, she was ready to 
Robin Red Breast bent his head very near his begin. 

wife, and they talked it all over with a great deal Should it be the croteh at the corner, or the 

of twittering and many a tender glance ! one right under the window between the two 
‘‘So sweet a spot, dear love! Shall it be big boughs? The crotch at the corner was 

here?’ Nobody heard what the little bride-bird wider, a fine breezy locality, but the other was 

said. If she spoke at all it was very low—there so sheltered, no one could possibly peep from 


was need that but one should hear—perhaps it without. Some foolish people, you know, al- 
was only a look. Be that as it may, the mate always will take to ‘‘love in a cottage.’’ They 
stretched his brown wings twice, thrice for the wasted very few words over the matter—there is 
joy of it, and darted off and away, down over little argument when both argue on one side 





the meadow, his red breast twinkling above the it was all taken out in hopping and chirping. 
green. ‘‘Home! home! home!’ he sang over ‘*Mamma, mamma !’’ whispered the little girl 
and over; ‘‘home! home!’ His heart was at the window ome softly ! I think they are 
overflowing, and he could not keep it to him- building a nest!’ She turned her head by 
self. inches in her fear of making a stir. There was 
All this while his wee wife was taking account a light step, rustle of silken skirts, and a 


of her surroundings. She hopped on one twig, lady stood by the chair—a lady who had eyes 
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like the child’s, dear eyes! in which the love 
almost covered the pain—quite hiding it when 
the little girl raised hers to look into them ! 
Her hands played as by habit with the curly 
hair. She, too, looked out, not at the birds, but 
way beyond through the apple-boughs. ‘‘ They ?”’ 
she asked, dreamily ; ‘‘ who, dear love ?’’and she 
used the very name, though she knew it not, 
that the little mate had just called his bride, for 
love is always the same. 

‘«The robins,’’ answered the child. ‘‘ You are 
too high, mamma! Be soft! Right here, do 
you see? The dearest husband and wife, and 
he has the reddest breast, and they have been 
talking so! Listen, mamma, just hear!’ In 
her excitement she spoke so fast that the mate- 
robin heard, and stopped short, with a long straw 
in his bill, which was to serve as a foundation 
for the house. He rolled his round eyes awhile, 
then turned and looked at his wife, but she was 
hopping about with the utmost unconcern; so, 
after some reflection, he, too, went to work. 
‘*Oh !’ breathed the little girl, with a long sigh 
of relief, ‘‘ he is going to stay, afterall. I thought 
I had seared him away.”’ 

The robins did not go, however, and in some 
mysterious way it came to be an understood 
thing that they should build their nest below the 
window, and that the little girl, and often the 
sweet lady, too, should watch. The shy wife 
might have told 
you that some of “74 4, 
the shreds woven oie fe a 
into the snug Sy 
home had_ been 
found hanging 
conveniently on 
the twigs, as 
though they had 
fallen from the 
window, this, not 
to mention an 
ever-ready sup- 
ply of crumbs, 
only waiting to be 
gathered when no 
one was at hand. 
In the bird-world, as in 
ours, fortune distributes 
her favors unevenly. 

When the bright-eyed  ~*epx, 
husband remembered how j 
many of his friends had to 
support their families from the ash- 
barrels, there was a puffed feeling in his 
heart which he did not try to suppress. 


So time went on, and by-and-by the bird’s 
nest hung complete. The little girl had waited 
as patiently as the builders had worked, and 
their joy was one. ‘‘ They also serve who only 
stand and wait,’’ great Milton said—they, too, 
perhaps, who only love and wait. 

‘‘Mamma, mamma, there will be nestlings 
now, and the old birds will teach them to fly. I 
have longed to see it all my life, but I could not 
go to them, you know, and so they have come 
to me.”’ 

The mother noted the faint tinge on the cheek, 
the bright look in the eye, and blessed the rob- 
ins in her heart. 

‘Yes, they have come to you, my bird—like 
to like—and you shall see them fly.”’ 

But birdlings do not grow in a day, and the 
child watched from the great wheel-chair with 
patience born of suffering and a life of pain— 
watched until five round eggs lay in the nest, 
tinted with heaven’s own blue. 

At last —oh, the joy of it !—the blue shells 
broke, and five strange, soft things, with great 
eyes and yellow bills, nestled under the mother- 
wings — nestled and cuddled until the wings 
would hardly cover them, and the nest seemed 
all too small. The brown mother’s heart was 
bursting with joy—so, for that matter, was the 
father’s—but she kept her love to herself and it 
warmed the birdlings, while his ran over in one 
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continual song from the top 
of the tree. The little girl 
looked down like a guardian 
spirit from above. 

‘*My birds, my birds!”’ 
she whispered, 
clasped hands ; 
very own !”’ 


her 
“my very, 


over 


The color that had come 
with the robins slowly faded 
from cheek and eye—as the 
birdlings in the nest grew 
stronger, the one in the 
old house grew weaker, and 
still the days went by. The 


father-robin sobered down 
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with five wide mouths to 
feed, the mother had to 
stretch her wings a little 


further every night to keep 
the nestlings in. The apple 
buds had long since swelled 
into blossoms, the blossoms 
had flown off on the wind 
in scented showers, leaving 
the small, green balls that 
were to be apples in the 
far-off fall, and the leaves 
had turned to a darker hue. 
The little girl rested on pil- 
lows the wheel- 
chair; her mother lifted 
her when she looked down 
into the nest. 


now, in 


“Mamma, how long will it be 
before the robins fly?’ she asked. 

The mother laid her head by the one on the 
pillow, and the child caught only the whisper 
that was not meant for her: ‘‘ Oh, 
my love!’ 

At last 
window. 


my love, 


the wheel-chair stood alone by the 
The little girl lay very still within the 
curtained bed. 

‘‘T must not miss it,’’ she whispered, morn- 
ing and night. ‘‘ You will watch, mamma, dear, 
will you not, and wake me—when—the birdlings 
—fly ?”’ 

The answer was always the same: ‘‘I am 
watching, my own, I am watching! Lie still for 
a while and rest !’’ 

The times for resting grew longer and the 
times for waking short. 

The his last shafts of light 
through the leaves one late afternoon, touched 
the eyes so often closed, and they opened at his 
kiss. 


sun, sending 








NEST. 









“Ts it sun- 
set?’ she asked. 
‘Take me up, 
not said good-night to the 
robins in so very long.’’ Tenderly the mother 
lifted her, while the sweet breath of the meadow 
came up on the breeze, and the leaves were 
quivering in the golden light. The red-breasted 
robin was winging his way home; the brown 
mother was cro 


mamma. I hav 


ming a slumber song to her nest. 
The child stretched out her hands, the radiance 
glorifying face and _ hair. 
night, my birdlings ! 


‘** Good-night, good- 
Mamma, see how the sun 
goes down! *Twill be so beautiful—to-morrow 
—I think they will not stay!’ The head 
drooped wearily on the pillow that night. ‘‘ You 
will wake me—so early—mamma, dear !”’ 

The stars shone and paled, the gray light stole 
slowly back again, and the faint, faint blue to 
the sky. 


And in the early morning One, long- 
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awaited, came, and two went out into the sun- 
rise, into the hush of the sweet young day—leav- 
ing a void in the old white house that nothing 
on earth could fill. 

The one who was left stood very still at the 
window, and looked through the apple boughs 
with eyes that saw them not. There was no 
need now that love should hide the pain. As 


GERALD’S 
By HORATIO 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HAT’S up? What’s all this ?”’ 
a exclaimed the two miners 
as they stepped into the 
room. 

A glance about the cabin 
told the story. 

‘“*T’m blamed if it isn’t 





the chap that was down to 


Loche’s,”’ 


said one of the men. 
‘*He’s been robbing me,’’ feebly whimpered 
the old man. 


The faces of the two men became stern. Ina 


‘*He’s stolen my gold.” 


mining settlement robbing is a capital crime, and 
a thief has but a short shrift and a speedy pass 
age to another world. 

When the two men entered, Ralph Nixon in 
alarm let go his hold on Gerald and rose to his 
feet. He saw that the tables were turned and 
that he was in danger. 

‘‘What were you doing with that boy ?’’ de- 
manded one of the miners. 

‘‘Hestruck me on the head, and I was teach- 
ing him a lesson.’’ 

‘Suppose we hear what he has to say.”’ 

Gerald, thus appealed to, answered : 

‘‘T came into the cabin five minutes ago and 
found him robbing the old man, and | 
fered.”’ 

‘So he was robbing the old man? Mr. Nixon, 
is this true ?’’ 

‘“Yes.’’? answered the old man, feebly. ‘Te 
has some of my gold pieces in his pocket.” 

Seize him, Mike.”’ 

The two miners seized Ralph in a powerful 
grasp, and turned his pockets inside out. They 
discovered about fifty gold coins. 


inter- 


‘“Then he must unload. 


‘‘What have you to say, you thief?” de- 
manded one, sternly. 

‘‘He gave them to me,’’ answered Ralph, 
alarmed. 
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she turned away 
nest. Lo! it 
lay where five 


her glance fell on the robin’s 
vas empty—only a broken shell 
rdlings had nestled beneath the 

Then the tears came to eyes 
that had not wept, and a great thanksgiving to 


mother’s wings 


an aching heart for her darling, who had 
‘“wakened early ind for the rebins, who had 
waited to fly with her. 
MISSION 
ALGER, Jr 

(CONTINU! 

‘No. no t isn’t so,’? protested Thomas 


Nixon. ‘°° He 
tried to stop | 


ok them out of yonder box. | 
but it did no good. Then that 
brave boy ca in, and he tried to murder 
him.”’ 
‘It’s a clear case, Mike. 
with him ?”’ 
‘We'll call 


we'll decide.’ 


What shall we do 
meeting of the boys, and then 


They seized Ralph, and proceeded to drag him 
off hetween them 

‘*Unecle Thomas '’ cried the terrified ruffian, 
"save me, say me !’ 

‘Is he your nephew, Mr. Nixon ?’’ 
of the miners 

‘*T don’t kr 

‘Certainly | 


asked one 


He says he is.”’ 

I am his brother’s son.”’ 

‘* That doesn’t entitle you to rob him.”’ 

‘*T only borrowed the gold. 
it back.’’ 

‘* That’s a | 

They left th 
and proceece d 
Loche. 


In five minute 


I meant to pay 


ely story. Bring him along.”’ 
ibin with Ralph between them, 
, 


once to the store kept by Joe 


= their numbers were increased 


till the original two had swelled to twenty-five 
or thirty. . 
‘What has he done?’ asked one of the new 


members. 
‘Been stealing gold from old man Nixon. We 
caught him in the act.”’ 
‘* It’s mighty dangerous for a thief round here, 
stranger,’’ said Joe Loche. ‘‘ What have you 
got to say for irself ?”’ 


‘* He can’t s invthing 


We found the gold 
in his pocket = 


‘* Boys,’ said Chris Nelson, who was gener- 


ally looked up to as a leader in the settlement, 
‘*vou hear what is said against this man. What 
shall-be his fate 
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‘*Hang him !’’ 
half-a-dozen. 

‘* No; shrieked the affrighted wretch. 
‘*T only took the gold in joke.”’ 

‘¢Then we'll hang you in joke.”’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t hang me! Don’t, for the love of 
God! I ain’t fit to die.’’ 

‘¢T guess that’s right,”’ 


was the laconic response of 


no !’’ 


said Chris Nelson. 
‘“Get a rope—a good, strong rope, and we'll 
hang him to yonder tree.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


NEW ARRANGEMENTS, 
GERALD remained after the others left the 
cabin. The old man looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 


‘*T don’t think I know you,”’ he said. 
you live in the village ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir. I was sent here from the East.’’ 

Thomas Nixon looked puzzled. 


“Do 





‘GERALD DREW THE LETTER FROM THE ENVELOPE.”’ 


They began to drag him to a tree on a small 
knoll two hundred yards away. He shrieked 
and howled with fear till all were sickened with 
his pusillanimity. Finally, on his promise to leave 
the settlement and never return, they commuted 
his punishment to a lashing on his bare back, 
in which all eagerly took part. When it was 
over the repentant boy crawled away, bruised 
and sore. Seldom retribution 
swift. 


has been so 


‘fAre you going to school ?”’ 

‘*No, sir. I was sent here to see you.”’ 

‘“To see me? I don’t understand 

‘* Don’t you remember writing a letter to Mr. 
John Nugent, of Portville ?”’ 

“Yes; but surely 

‘‘T have a copy of your letter here, which I 
will show you. You wished Mr. Nugent to send 
a messenger to represent him and assist you in 
any way you might desire.”’ 
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‘* But,’’ exclaimed the old man, in astonish- 
ment, ‘‘I didn’t expect him to send a boy.”’ 

‘*This letter will explain to you why he sent 
me.”’ 

““Read it to me. I cannot see without my 
glasses.”’ 

Gerald drew the letter from the envelope, and 
read as fellows : 

“Mr. Nrxon : 

**T need not say that I was surprised to receive your 
letter. I supposed you dead long since. I am glad to 
hear that you are alive, and are in such a creditable 
state of mind. When you appropriated our funds, you 
injured yourself more than you did us. Iam sure you 
have regretted it many times. 

‘IT cannot go out to see you as I would if I were 
younger and stronger; but I am getting to be an old 
man, and I am feeble, besides being a victim of rheum- 
atism. As to sending a messenger, I was at first greatly 
in doubt whom I could select. Finally I fixed upon 
Gerald Lane, whose late father I knew well. He is 
only a boy, but he possesses as much good judgment as 
many men ten years older. Besides, he is thoroughly 
honest and reliable. I place him at your service, with 
full power to act for me, and I will pay his expenses. 
When you know him as well as I do, you will learn to 
trust him as much as I do. 

‘*T remain, with sincere good wishes, 

“Your old friend Joun NuGeEnt.”’ 


Gerald was gratified in reading the terms used 
in speaking of him. 

Mr. Nixon listened intently. 

‘‘That is a good letter, and gives me great 
pleasure !’’ he said. ‘‘I am glad that John Nu- 
gent forgives me the injury I did him.”’ 

‘** Yes, he told me that he freely forgave you.”’ 

‘‘ But still,’’ said the old man, ‘‘it seems 
strange to me that a boy of your age How 
old are you ?”’ 

‘¢ Sixteen.’ 

‘¢ That a boy of sixteen should be so trusted.”’ 

‘‘T am surprised, too, Mr. Nixon,’’ said Ger- 
ald, frankly. ‘‘1 hope I shall be found to de- 
serve all that Mr. Nugent says of me. Heisa 
fine man, and has been a good friend to me.”’ 

‘He is an excellent man,’’ said Mr. Nixon, 
with emphasis. ‘‘I like you, too, and I feel con- 
fident that you deserve what he says of you.”’ 

‘*T hope so, Mr. Nixon, and I want to be of 
service to you. Will you let me offer a sugges- 
tion to you?” 

‘* By all means.”’ 

‘‘Then don’t you think it is unwise to keep 
your gold so exposed? I wonder you have not 
been robbed before.’’ 

‘*That is true. I have been imprudent. But 
I have been so miserably sick, I was unable to 
make any other arrangements. Now that you 
are here, I will think what I can do.”’ 

Vol. XLITI.—41. 
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‘‘Is there no bank where you could store 
it ?”’ 

‘Yes, there is one. ten miles away, in Fair- 
field, but I am not able to go there.”’ 

‘*Send me, then. You will want to keep some 
of the gold by you for use.”’ 

‘**T use very little money,’’ said the old man, 
shaking his head. 

‘*T hope you will use more. You are getting 
old, and you ought to be more comfortably situ- 
ated. As I read the letter you sent to Mr. Nu- 
gent I know that you are abundantly able to live 
better than you do.” 

‘“You are right. Heretofore I have had no 
ambitions, and no object in life, but since I am 
assured of John Nugent’s forgiveness I feel that a 
burden has been lifted from my soul. You are 
so young, you won’t get tired of staying with the 
old man ?’’ 

‘*No, Mr. Nixon. Not only for Mr. Nugent’s 
sake, but for your sake, I will gladly remain 
with you and do what I can.”’ 

‘*Thank you. It puts new life into me to 
know that I have a young companion who will 
help me, and do for me what I cannot do for 
myself. You came at the right time.”’ 

‘* Yes, I was startled when I opened the cabin 
door to see that man in the act of robbing you. 
Is he really your nephew ?”’ 

‘Heaven knows, I don’t! I never saw him 
before. Whatever he is I don’t care to recognize 
him as a relative.”’ 

‘*T don’t think he will ever trouble you again. 
The men who carried him away will give him a 
good fright, at any rate. Now, Mr. Nixon, where 
do you think it best that I should stay? I need 
to be near you to take care of you.”’ 

The old man looked puzzled. He looked 
about him at the conttacted accommodations of 
the cabin, and hesitated. 

‘‘T am afraid you would not like staying 
here,’’ he said, after awhile. 

‘‘Not for any length of time, Mr. Nixon. If 
you won’t be offended, I will ask you why you 
stay here yourself?’ 

‘*T have lived here ever since I came to Camp- 
ville,’’ he answered. 

‘* And how long is that ?”’ 

‘* Fifteen vears.’ 

‘Did you build the cabin ?”’ 

‘*No. It had just been vacated by the original 
owner and builcder.”’ 

‘You ought to have a more comfortable 
home.”’ 

‘‘Yes, I suppose so,’’ said Thomas Nixon ; 
‘“but I don’t know where to go.”’ 


- 
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** Will you authorize me to find you a place, 
Mr. Nixon ?”’ 

7 hes.”* 

*““Then I will go out at once and see what I 
can find. You ought not to stay here another 
night.”’ 

‘“Come back soon,’’ said the old man. 

He had already come to value the company of 
his young companion, and felt that he should 
miss him, ever for a short time. 

Gerald took his hat and went out. He bent 
his steps toward the store of Joe Loche, feeling 
that he should there be more likely to obtain the 
information of which he was in search. He had 
already called there, like Ralph Nixon, to in- 
quire the way to the cabin of the old man. 

‘*Mr. Loche,’’ he said, proceeding to business 
at once, ‘‘is there any comfortable house vacant 
in the village ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered the storekeeper. ‘‘ There is 
a four-room house, which was occupied yester- 
day but is vacant to-day.”’ 

‘Who owns it ?”’ 

““T do. I bought it, furniture and all, from 
Jim Morris, who has made his pile, and is going 
back to his old home in New Hampshire.”’ 

‘Are you willing to sell or let it ?”’ 

‘*Kither one. Are you going to get married 
and settle down among us ?”’ 

‘“Not quite yet,’’ answered Gerald, with a 
laugh. ‘1 have been sent from the East to Mr. 
Nixon, and I shall stay with him for a while. 
He has authorized me to look him up a more 
suitable home.’’ 

‘*T am glad to hear it. That old tumble-down 
shanty isn’t fit for the old man to live in.”’ 

‘‘Would you mind showing me the house? 

‘‘T shall be glad to do so. Here, Dennis, just 
look after business, and I will go over to Jim’s 
house with this young man.”’ 

Gerald found the house better furnished than 
he anticipated. Jim Morris had a wife and young 
family, and had provided them a comfortable 
home. The house seemed completely furnished, 
even to crockery and kitchen furniture. Gerald 
was much pleased. 

‘T will recommend Mr. Nixon to hire it, and 
after a while I hope he will buy it. Can he 
moye in to-night ?”’ 

‘“‘Sure.”’ 

‘‘Then I will take it. Iam sure Mr. Nixon 
will do what I advise.”’ 

‘¢ You don’t ask what I shall charge !’’ 

‘‘No, Mr. Loche, because I know you will only 
ask a fair price; and, besides there is no other 
house I can get.’’ 
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‘*That is true. Well, it will be all right about 
the terms.’’ 

‘One thing more. Have you a wagon in 
which you can bring Mr. Nixon over at once? 
He is too feeble to walk.”’ 

‘*T’ll send at once. My assistant, Dennis 
Carlyle, will harness up and go back with 
you.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Loche.”’ 

‘““T say, boy, you seem to be a pretty smart 
kid. So you are going to look after the old 
man ?”’ 

—T, 

‘Then he’s in luck. You have begun well.’’ 

‘What was done with the man that tried to 
rob him ?”’ 

‘* He got an everlasting thrashing. We made 
him run the gauntlet, and he was pretty sore 
when he crept away. We thought at first of 
hanging him !”’ 

““T am glad you didn’t. I don’t think he 
will trouble his uncle again.”’ 

‘“You bet he won’t come within fifty miles of 
Campville again as long as he lives.’’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A NEW HOME. 


GERALD jumped from the wagon and entered 
the cabin. Thomas Nixon sat in his old, listless 
attitude, but his eyes brightened when Gerald 
entered the room. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Nixon,’’ said Gerald, ‘‘are you 
ready to move ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t understand. Where am I to move 
tor” 

‘‘T have hired a house for you—the one till 
recently occupied by a man whom they call Jim 
Morris. I have hired it completely furnished, 
and all you will have to do is to walk in.”’ 

The old man seemed almost bewildered by the 
suddenness of the proposition. 

‘** But I can’t walk so far,’’ he said. 

‘¢You won’t have to. I have a wagon at the 
door ; we will help you into it, and in fifteen 
minutes you will find yourself in a more com- 
fortable home.”’ 

“Tf you think it best,’’ said the old man, hes- 
itatingly. 


‘*T do ; and so will you when you have made 
the change.’’ 

‘*Then I will go.”’ 

‘‘ What do you want carried with you ?”’ 

‘**T am used to this chair.’’ 

‘Very well, we will carry it. Is there any- 
thing else ?’’ 
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Thomas Nixon pointed to the tin box. 

‘‘Oh, yes ; we mustn’t forget that. Is there 
anything else ?”’ 

oo 

*‘Then, Mr. Carlyle, will you help get Mr. 
Nixon into the wagon?’ 

Dennis Carlyle, who was a stout, muscular 
young man, lent a hand, and the old man soon 
found himself in the wagon, sitting in his favor- 
ite chair. 

**Sha’n’t we need to carry some dishes? 
There’s a few in yonder closet.’’ 

** Not to-day, Mr. Nixon. We shall have all 
the dishes and kitchen utensils left by Mr. Mor- 
ris.”’ 

It was not long before they found themselves 
at the door of the new home. Gerald helped 
Mr. Nixon out of the wagon, and led the way 
into the house. All was neat and comfortable, 
and furnished a very favorable contrast to the 
dilapidated cabin where Nixon had lived so 
many years. There was a woolen carpet on the 
floor of the sitting-room, an eight-day clock on 
the mantel, three or four pictures on the walls, 
and a comfortable couch on one side of the 
room. The old man heaved a sigh of satisfac- 
tion. 

‘This is the way I used to live,’’ he said. 

‘* Tt is the way you shall live hereafter,’’ said 
Gerald. 

‘*Tt makes me feel younger already. What a 
wonderful boy you are !’’ 

Gerald smiled. 

‘*Oh, no, I am only an ordinary boy,’’ he 
replied. 

*‘T understand now why John Nugent sent 
you to me. Are you sure you are only sixteen.’’ 

** Quite sure.”’ 

** And I am sixty-six! What a difference !’’ 

In truth, Thomas Nixon looked ten years older 
than he really was. It was partly sickness, and 
partly want of nourishing food and cheerful 
companionship. 

‘‘We will have you looking younger soon,”’ 
said Gerald, cheerfully. ‘‘ And, now, don’t you 
think it is almost time for dinner ?”’ 

‘¢T__| think I could eat something,”’ said the 
old man, slowly. ‘‘Itis long since I have had 
an appetite, but now I almost feel hungry. You 
—you may get a loaf of bread and some butter 
at Mr. Loche’s store.”’ 

‘* Leave that matter in my hands, Mr. Nixon. 
I suppose you won’t mind my spending a little 
money ?”’ 

‘‘No, no. Take a gold piece from the box, 
and buy what you like.’’ 
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Gerald found a small hotel at which many of 
the miners boarded, and engaged two dinners to 
be sent over to their new home. When it arrived 
he set out the table and properly arranged it. 

‘* Now, Mr. Nixon,’’ he said, cheerfully, “let 
me move up your chair and we will have din- 
ner.”’ 

It was long since the old man had sat down to 
a regular meal, and it was as much the lack of 
nourishing food as any other cause that had 
weakened him. 

His faded eyes lighted up, and for the first 
time in many weeks he felt a craving for food. 

Gerald took the head of the table. 

‘Now, Mr. Nixon,’’ he said, ‘“‘let me help 
you to some roast beef. Now, here is a boiled 
potato, and a turnip; and there is bread and 
butter besides.”’ 

“Tt is a feast,’’ said the old man, gleefully. 
‘Tt is long since I tasted roast beef.’’ 

‘*Then you made a mistake in stinting your- 
self when there was no need of it. Hereafter 
you must live well.”’ 

‘So I will—so I will; that is, if you stay 
with me. But I thought I was going to die soon, 
and it didn’t make any difference.’’ 

‘*You don’t want to die till your time comes. 
Why, you are not so very old.” 

“*T am sixty-six.” 

‘‘And you may live ten years yet.”’ 

“‘T didn’t care to live; but now, since you 
have come, things look different.”’ 

Both ate heartily, and when the dinner was 
over, the old man moved back his chair and 
breathed a sigh of content. 

‘It is the best meal I have tasted for years,”’ 
he said. 

‘“Your nephew ought to have staid to din- 
ner,’’ said Gerald, smiling. 

‘“‘T hope I shall never see him again ; he is a 
very bad man.’’ 

‘‘He won’t dare to come back to this settle- 
ment. He had to run the gauntlet, and he was 
lucky to escape with his life. Now, let me show 
you the other rooms.”’ 

There were two chambers, each provided with 
a comfortable bed. In the smaller one Gerald 
put his gripsack, and, unpacking his clothes, 
laid them away in the drawers of a small bu- 
reau. 

‘‘Where are your clothes, Mr. Nixon?’ he 
asked. 

The old man looked embarrassed. 

‘*T have very few,’’ he said, ‘‘and those are 
about worn out.”’ 

‘*May I buy you some?” 
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“‘T wish you would; and you may as well 
throw away the old ones. Take whatever money 
you need and go to the store.”’ 

‘« T see you have confidence in me, Mr. Nixon.”’ 

‘Yes ; I feel that you are a good boy and I 
can trust you. You have made a new man of 
me already. This morning I thought I was very 
near to death. Now I feel ten years younger.’ 

During the rest of the day Gerald exerted him- 
self to supply any deficiencies in the household, 
and provided whatever was needed in the way 
of comfort. When evening came on the lamps 
were lighted, and the new residence seemed 
homelike. With Mr. Nixon’s consent, arrange- 
ments were made to have all their meals sent 
over from the hotel. 

The box of gold coins had been placed in the 
sitting-room. 

‘¢T wish your gold was in some safe place, Mr. 
Nixon,’’ said Gerald, as his glance fell on the 
tin box. 

‘‘You can take it to the bank in Fairfield 
to-morrow,’’ said the old man: ‘‘ that is, most 
of it. We shall need some to spend from day to 
day.”’ 

‘Very well. I will engage a team from Mr. 
Loche, and ride over in the morning. 
an account there already ?”’ 

* Yes. 
bank.”’ 

‘“You must give me something to do, Mr. 
Nixon. I will attend to any business that re- 
quires attention—that is, provided you think I 
am competent.’’ 

‘‘T shall be glad to accept your offer ; but if 
you are entering my service you must be paid.’’ 

‘“Mr. Nugent will see that I am paid.”’ 

‘“No, no; I cannot allow it. I am a rich 
man. It is right that I should pay you. I will 
give you—’”’ he paused for a moment—“ sixty 
dollars a month and your board. Will that be 
sufficient ?”’ 


Have you 


I have five thousand dollars in the 
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MISSION. 


“Tt is high pay for a boy.”’ 

‘€'You will be doing a man’s work.”’ 

‘*T am afraid my services will not be worth 
that money.”’ 

‘‘Have no fear on that score. Iam a rich 
man, as I wrote to Mr. Nugent. I may be worth 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars.’’ 

‘Ts your wealth known in the settlement ?”’ 

‘‘No. I don’t think any one considers me 
worth over five thousand dollars. It is fortunate 
for me, or there might have been attempts to rob 
me before.”’ 

‘How is your property invested, if you don’t 
mind telling me ?’’ 

‘*T have some mines over in the next county. 
I have been too unwell to look after them. I 
will send you soon in my place.”’ 

‘*T will do as well as I can, Mr. Nixon ; but I 
wish I were older.’’ 

‘“You are a smart boy. I am sure you will 
be able to do all that is required.”’ 

The next morning Gerald went over to Joe 
Loche’s store. He had already learned that Joe 
was the principal business man in the place. 
Besides his store team he had an extra horse and 
wagon, which he let out to any one who needed 
to hire. He readily agreed to let Gerald have it. 

‘“Where are you going?” he asked. 

‘*To Fairfield,’? answered Gerald. 
way easy to find ?’’ 

** Yes ; it is a straight road.”’ 

‘‘T want to visit the bank. I shall take over 
a thousand dollars in gold belonging to Mr. 
Nixon.”’ 

‘‘Ay, it will be better in the bank than in his 
house. Are you related to the old man?’ 

‘No; but I am going to help him about his 
business. He is too feeble to look after it him- 
self.”’ 

‘““Take care you don’t get robbed,”’ 
with asmile. ‘It is a lonely road.”’ 

** Yes, I will be careful.’’ 


“Ts the 


said Joe, 


( To be continued. ) 
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1897 Witnesses the Inauguration by 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


of a new policy. The company has practically raised Industrial Insurance to the level of 
Ordinary Insurance, and now issues Life Insurance Policies on profit-sharing plans for 
children, women and men: Ages one to seventy ; Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 


Simple in Terms, Liberal in Provisions, combining Investment with Protection. 
ASSETS, $19,541,827. INCOME, $14,158,445. SURPLUS, $4, 034,116. 


Premiums payable weekly, quarterly, semi-annually, annual! for particulars 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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ielieas it and you’ll say so. 


SOLID BRASS. 
HEAVILY NICKELED. 
NO SOLDER USED. 


A GALE WON’T 
BLOW IT OUT. 


ROUGH ROADS 
DON’T PHASE IT. 


DOESN’T SMOKE. 


LIGHTS the 
ROAD for 
Illustrated Bow 100 FEET. 


WHY WE SELL THIS LAMP FOR $3.00. 


It is made on the $5.00 plan, but we are going to sell it for $3.00 to boom the sale. The fact of its being so much better 
than all other $3.00 lamps assures the accomplishment of this aim. Anyone who sees it will not buy any other lamp at 
the same or higher price. Until your dealer keeps it we will deliver anywhere in the United States on receipt of $3.00. 
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Handsome ! Complete! 


Attachments for fork and steer- 
ing head with each lamp. 

Can be literally taken to pieces 
for cleaning and assembled with 
the greatest ease. 

No key or wrench required. 


PUSH THE BUTTON, 


turn it, and when you let go the 
WICK is LOCKED AUTOMATICALLY 
Burns kerosene in packed fount. 
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A NEw volume has just been added to the admirable 
“*Story of the West’ series, which began with the pub- 
lication of ‘‘The Story of the Indian,’ by George Bird 
Grinnell. It is called ‘‘The Story of the Mine,” and is 
written by Charles Howard Shinn. The introduction 
by Ripley Hitchcock, the editor of the series, so well 
explains the purpose of both this volume and the series, 
that we cannot do better than to quote it. ‘‘ In accord- 
ance with the plan of the Story of the West series,” 
says Mr. Hitchcock, ‘‘ for the presentation of the char- 
acteristic phases and types offered by the evolution of 
the real West—the great country lying for the most 
part beyond the Missouri—Mr. Shinn, out of a singu- 
larly complete personal knowledge, tells in this volume 
‘The Story of the Mine.’ Like Mr. Grinnell, in his 
Story of the Indian, Mr. Shinn does not aim at a com- 
prehensive history, but he illuminates its salient points. 
There are illusions in his pages which afford glimpses 
into this romantic and varied history from the Toltec 
legends, the Aztee discoveries, the fierce treasure hunts 
of the Spaniards, the desultory quests of later Anglo- 
Saxons, the epoch-making event at Sutter’s Mill, the 
development of the great Comstock lode, and the fever- 
ish searching from-the Sierra Madre to Alaska, which 
at one time and another has brought before the world 
the gold fields of Idaho or the blanket deposits of 
Tombstone, the rich silver ores of Leadville or the 
wealth of Butte and Helena, the placers of California, 
or the silver of Cripple Creek. These glimpses show 
us the figures of the prospector and the miner, types 
different yet still closely related despite the vast mod- 
ern changes in conditions and methods. . . . Many 
of the typical figures of Western development have 
passed, and their preservation as historical types is the 
object of this series. The miner, though transformed 
in many ways, is a figure of the present as well as the 
past, and in presenting him and his work in this vol- 
ume, Mr. Shinn has not anly contributed to American 
history something of lasting value, but he has also fur- 
nished for those who sometimes read between the lines 
another reason for pride in the qualities which have 
conquered this continent, and an aid to the under- 
standing and sympathy which make for perfect Na- 
tional Unity.”’ The book has a number of excellent 
illustrations. [D. Appleton & Company, New York. 
$1.50. 

* ¥ ” 

Still another etiquette-book has appeared. This time 
it is aimed at the unmarried man exclusively. It is 
called ‘‘The Complete Bachelor,’ and there is much 
information for the uninitiated regarding clothes, invi- 
tations, calls, cards, the diner-out, table manners, serv- 
ants, dances, clubs, engagements, weddings and funer- 
als. It was prepared by a man who conducted a de- 


partment under the heading ‘‘As Seen by Him” in one 
of the periodicals, and who therefore was able to judge 
from the many queries put to him just what the young 
men want to know about manners. As usual, in books 
of this kind, there is much needless and trivial advice ; 
but it is, on the whole, a good guide to deportment. 
[D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25. 
* * 

The suggestion has been made that if a demand for 
fragments of the moon could be created, such fragments 
would soon be placed on sale in the markets. We 
have recently had a striking demonstration of the truth 
of this idea in the matter of book plates, as prior to 
1886, when Mr. Lawrence Hutton contributed some 
articles on the subject to a literary monthly, there was 
practically no American literature relating to it. Mr. 

Allen makes, in ‘‘ Ex Libris, Essays of a Col- 
lector,”’ his third venture in this field, and he has suc- 
ceeded in producing a book so evidently the work of 
an enthusiast that no argument is needed to establish 
it. Mr. Allen’s purpose has not been to produce a 
handbook or a work of reference, but to show wherein 
lurks the charm of the book plate ; and what he says 
will be found to be of the very highest interest to those 
subject to the serpent-fascination that belongs to these 
little bits of the engraver’s art, although, to be sure, to 
one not so influenced, the lines on book-plate hunting 
will be read with sorrowing pity for those who can find 
pleasure in such a commonplace, not to say repellant, 
way. Mr. Allen writes as an amateur with cultured 
and fastidious taste, and is without doubt well ac- 
quainted with his subject. His audience will be larger 
to-day than ever before, apd the edition, which is lim- 
ited to 800 copies, will no doubt soon command a pre- 
mium. The book contains chapters on German, French, 
English and American plates, and is beautifully illus- 
trated with twenty-one copper plate prints. [Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co., Boston. $3.00. 
ca . 

In the latter part of 1700 M. Niebuhr jionrneyed in 
the East in the service of the King of Denmars, and in 
the published account of his travels he noted with a 
master hand many things in regard to the early civili- 
zation of Egypt, Persia, Arabia and other Eastern 
countries. In this field he has been followed by H. M. 
Field and hosts of others, one of whom, Mr. Robert E. 
Anderson, has set forth his knowledge in the latest vol- 
ume of the ‘‘ Library of Useful Stories.”” His book is 
called ‘‘The Story of Extinct Civilizations.”” Mr. An- 
derson has trodden to some extent the path blazed by 
M. Niebuhr, but has not confined himself by any means 
to a restatement of old material, for the Rosetta Stone, 
which shed so much light on Egyptian records and lit- 
erature, was not known prior to 1802, and it was not 
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until 1842 that P. E. Botta and Austen Henry Layard 
made their famous discoveries at Nineveh that revealed 
so much to us of Chaldea and Babylonia. 

The early civilization of Egypt, as set forth in Mr. 
Anderson’s book, is on some accounts the most inter- 
esting portion, since we of to-day are all more or less 
familiar with Egyptian mummies and other relics that 
fill our museums. Mr. Anderson tells us that artificial 
incubation originated with the Egyptians long ago. 
The chapter on the Hittites takes us back to a nation 
that was known to us but vaguely by occasional Old 
Testament references until as late as 1880. Persia 
is thrown upon the screen and comes back to us as 
she appeared when a great power in the world; fire- 
worshippers truly, but having names to conjure with, 
like Zoroaster, Cyrus, Cambyses and Crecesus. 

The whole forms a valuable and terse reference book 
that can be slipped easily into the pocket. It will 
prove an interesting companion on a railroad journey 
[D. Appleton & Co., New York. 40c. 

* # * 

A handsomely illustrated pamphlet descriptive of 
some of the Southern resorts reached by the Savannah 
line of steamships and its connections has been issued 


see 
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by the Ocean Steamship Co., of Savannah. Some ex- 
cellent views of Florida’s many beautiful places are 
given, and a map of the Atlantic coast adorns the 
cover. 

* * * 

Some capital humorous sketches are given in ‘‘ Phil 
May’s Gutter-snipes.’”’ The well-known English cari- 
caturist is at his best in this collection of studies of rag- 
amuffin character, and they will delight those who like 
humorous sketches. [Macmillan Company, New York. 

NEW SERIAL STORY. 

The editors take pleasure in announcing that they 
have secured from Frederick R. Burton, author of 
“Joseph Helmuth’s Goltz,” ‘ Disappeared,’’ ‘ Her 
Wedding Interlude,’ ‘‘When the War was Over,” 
“The Woman’s Game,”’ etc., the best and most inter- 
esting serial that well-known writer has yet published. 
It was written especially for Frank Lesuiz’s PopuLar 
Montacy, and the opening chapters will be given in 
the next (May) number. The story treats of the mys- 
terious disappearance of some valuable diamonds, and 
of an amateur detective’s efforts to locate them and the 
thief. 
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Tue Past and the Future perpetually strive to join 

hands across the gulf of the Present. 
* oa + 

‘Tam about to travel. I think of visiting China,” 
drawled the dude to the clever hostess whom he had 
angered by his self-consciousness. And she answered, 
‘Pray do not. Iam told they eat puppies out there.” 

* * * 

A club man, just returned from a few years’ residence 
in London, recently made the following jeu esprit: 
American matrons are witty in society, but English 
matrons in fashionable circles simply content them- 
selves with rude speeches. 

* * # 

It is an extraordinary thing that doctors live longer 
than most people. A certain physician said once to his 
patient, ‘‘I am very much interested in your case, be- 
cause I have the same complaint myself; and if this 
medicine really does you good—well, I shall try it !’’ 

* * * 

Ancient Hebrew traditions narrate that Adam was 
made up of eight pounds, variously divided as follows : 
A pound of earth for his flesh, a pound of fire for his 
blood, a pound of cloud for his instability, a pound 
of gracefulness for his stature, a pound of blossoms 
for his eyes, a pound of dew for his sweat, a pound 
of salt for tears, and a pound of wind for his breath. 
According to this, man is only an eight-pounder ; 
which, in gunnery, can do little damage. But evi- 
dently as an expounder man is formidable. 


If kissing were unlawful, lawyers would not allow it ; 
if it were not holy, ministers would not do it ; if it were 
not modest, maidens would not indulge in it; and if it 
were not plenty, poor folks could not get it. All of 
which is embodied in an old saying of Scotch dialect 
origin. 

* * * 

A good story is told of an English artist, who was 
celebrated in his way, and who went to dine with a 
parvenu. The latter invited the painter to look 
through his picture gallery. The painter did as he 
was bid, but never uttered a word. At last the host 
exclaimed, ‘‘Don’t you think it is a tolerable collec- 
tion?’ ‘* Tolerable ?—yes,”’ allowed the artist; ‘‘ but 
what would you think of a tolerable egg ?”’ 

* * * 

A true representative of destiny is the letter carrier, 
who at one door leaves news of failure and ruin, and at 
another intelligence of an unexpected legacy. At one 
house he leaves a message announcing a death, and at 
another a birth, or the return of a prodigal. Yet, with- 
out knowledge or care as to the import of what he de- 
livers, Mr. Carrier goes his way as a servant of time 
and fortune, to return again with yet different news as 
their tireless wheels move on. Are there any who 
never watched for his coming? Not one. Dwellers in 
palaces or garrets, and large families and solitary lodg- 
ers look out for the letter carrier with anxious hope or 
fear. He is an official worthy of polite salutation 
whenever met. 


































































THE LESLIE 


We all like poets at times, but now and then we 
have our little differences with them. <A good story is 
told of a youthful bard, who took an effusion to an 
editor, who accepted it. When it went to press 
the editor and the printer thought that it was prose. 
It was set up and printed as prose. Then the poet 
came round and said it was not prose. It went in as 
blank verse ! 

* + * 

Mr. Geoffrey Cynicas, from a cozy corner of his 
bachelor club, recently gave utterance to this view of 
the ideal woman: ‘‘One who cannot tell the difference 
between an alderman and a senator, and whose mind 
is practically a blank upon the tariff or silver ques- 
tions, and who disdains to stand in a crowded dry- 
good’s store, amid a jam of women, who perk, push, 
sidle, grab, covet and wax frantic over ‘things to 
wear.’ ”’ 

* * * 

There is an evident émente brewing among American 
disciples of the sock and buskin, instigated by the 
over engagements by home managers of English 
actresses, and not only actresses, but actors, at a time 
when it is averred there exists equal home talent. 
It was a similar patriotic feeling which, in 1849 (set 
on foot by the admirers of the American Roscins, Ed- 
win Forrest) got up the Astor Place Theatre riot 
against Macready, who was to the London stage of that 
period what Sir Henry Irving now is. Perhaps in the 
near future American audiences may join in similar 
jealousy and vie in most extolling the artists who are 
‘* Native and to the manner born.”’ 


* 


Admiral Milne, of the British Navy, who died a 
few months ago, was tetchy about his dignity and 
always a martinet. On a certain Sunday, when his 
fleet was off Malta, there was to be service on one of 
the frigates, and to it the admiral was rowed. He en- 
tered the cabin, where the chaplain had just risen to 
read the service, and precisely at the moment when he 
took up the first sentence of the service of the Estab- 
lished Church—“‘ The Lord is in His holy temple ; let 
all the earth keep silence before him.”’ 

** Stop, sir!’ exclaimed the admiral. ‘‘I wish you to 
understand, Mr. Chaplain, that the Lord is never in 
His holy temple until the Admiral of the Fleet has 
come on board and taken up position.” 


* * * 


The dancing season of 1897 in all the large cities has 
proved unusually festal, and very fully reaches a climax 
with the Washington Inaugural Ball. There is a word 
which puzzles a Frenchman learning our language. 
The collegian tells him, for instance, that in Septem- 
ber the ball season is opening, and the summer girl 
informs him that the ball season will open in Janu- 
ary. Perhaps he will turn to his dictionary and 
find there ten definitions of the word ball, and if 
scholarly industrious he will discover that far away in 
Athenean times the word ballo—the final letter being 
an Omega—signified to toss one’s self about, and that 
in Italy it became bellare—to dance, and ballo going 
back to the Greek word. Every language of civiliza- 
tion uses the word with similar sound and meaning 
in each. What an interesting paper could be written 
on the history and romance of balls in many coun- 
tries ! 
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Playwrights have recently served up Napoleon, 
Sheridan and Beau Brummell for the footlights, and 
Sir Henry Irving is presenting Washington to these, 
and the ‘‘make ups’”’ of those characters by the actors 
have fairly caught for audiences historical vraisem- 
blances, similarly as in days gone by they presented 
Richard III., Charles I. and Richelieu. But many 
wonder that no playwright has given stage pictures 
of Napoleon III. With a first act of his London life, 
a second act of scenes at the Ham fortress and his 
escape, a third act of his official life at court with 
Eugénie, a fourth act, the night before Sedan, with a 
scene of his capture and humiliation before Bismarck, 
and a fifth act of his exile at Chislehurst, a clever 
play could be constructed and a great opportunity 
offered to his personator; and the face of Napoleon 
III., impassive, languid and expressionless, with his 
characteristic waxed mustachios and his drawl, could 
be readily imitated by an actor’s make up and study. 
Much dramatic interest could be found in portraying 
him, while the famous coup d’?tat was being prepared 
and executed. One can fancy young Hackett as Napo- 
leon III., while there are many actresses who could be 
fitted to Eugénie. 

* 

The Lenten season with its Good Friday memories 
in many of the churches serves to direct attention to 
two Italian Passion sonnets which are unknown to 
merely English scholars. Each one is intensely poetic 
and dramatic, and Dantesque. The first one, now given 
in metrical translation, is by Signor Menzoni of Padua, 
and the other by Signor Gianni of Milan. 


z 
When, in that last loud wail, the Son of God 
Rent open graves, and shook the mountain steep, 
Adam affrighted from his world-long sleep 


Raised up his head; then stark and upright stood. 
With fear and nder filled, he moved around 
His troubled eyes, then asked, with throbbing heart: 
‘““Who was that Awful One who hung apart, 
Gore-stained and lifeless on the curst tree bound?’ 
Soon as he learned, his penitent hand defiled 
His shriveled brow and bloodless cheeks, and tore 
The hoary locks that streamed his shoulders o’er, 
He turned to Eve, in lamentation wild, 
And cried (till Calvary echoed to the cry) 
‘*Woman by thee I’ve given our God to die!” 
Il. 

Spent with the struggles of his mad despair, 
Judas hung gasping from the fatal tree ; 
Then swift the tempter-fiend sprang on him there, 
Flapping his flame-fed wings exultingly, 
And clutched with griping claws the noose that bound 
The traitor’s throat and hurled him down below 
Where Hell’s hot depths (incessant bubbling) glow 
His burning flesh and crackling bones around ; 
There ’mid the gloomy shades asunder riven 
By storm and lured flame was Satan seen ; 
Relaxing his stern brow, with hideous grin 
Within his arms the wretch he caught 
And with smutched lips, fuliginous and hot 
Repaid the kiss which he to Christ had given. 

These sonnets are worth resurrecting, if but to show 
that Dante did not, in appalling description and dra- 
matic force, exhaust the Italian power of weird style 
and original expression. 
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Mr. Cavendish, a bluff character in Marie Corelli’s 
novel, ‘‘The Murder of Delicia,’’ observes: ‘‘ What a 
singular thing it is that one can never be honest in 
society without offending somebody!’ The remark at 
cnce raises questions of ethics and policy.- Worldly 
policy and heaven-born ethics are like castor oil and 
peppermint—which no chemist thinks of mixing—and 
those qualities are always at war. Nevertheless, in so- 
ciety, men and women think honestly, while policy 
bids them not express their thoughts. And what 
would modern social life be if the interiors of every 
person were visible to each other, as Emanuel Sweden- 
borg found the case to be among spiritual denizens 
of the next world which in trances he visited. 

* * - 
FUNNY, BUT NOT POLITE! 

**I was born on the First,’”’ said the bore one night, 
‘And I think with your talent that you could write 
A nice little ode really cunning and terse 
In your usual tripping, accomplished verse !”’ 


And the bard replied, with a venom of spite, 
That, perhaps, he could, and, perhaps, he might, 
Did it not break through his stringent rules 
To write on foolscap, and never on fools.’ 
—La Tovucne Hancock. 
* * * 

Newspaper editorials are not nowadays as important 
in public estimation as they were half a century ago. 
Then Americans seemed to prefer editors to think 
for them as readers on the home or foreign news of the 
day, but nowadays readers are thinkers for themselves. 
Editors like Greene of the Boston Post, Anthony of the 
Providence Journal, McMichael of the North America, 


Prentice of the Louisville Journal, Weed of the Albany 
Journal, Bennett of the Herald, and Greeley of the 
Tribune were accepted as great thinkers and greatly 


followed in their views. But with self-reflective read- 
ers, paragraphs and epigrams best suit them; para- 
graphs, for instance, that in style sugar-coat the news 
and merely excite thought-chambers. The editor’s say 
nowadays must simply stimulate. 

* ~ * 

There are indications in the world of fashion that 
the shawl of cashmere make or of Chinese crape, is to 
be taken again into wide favor. Madame Emile Gau- 
din, a Parisian of Greek extraction, and a reigning 
beauty, is reputed to have worn the first cashmere shaw], 
and the Empress Josephine the second one. For these 
fabrics, upon which months of patient labor must be 
spent in the weaving of each, Napoleon’s first love had 
a fondness in time equal to her desire for flowers, and 
she made cashmere shawls the toilette rage at the be- 
ginning of-this century. They were soon imitated at 
Paisley in Scotland, but inasmuch as the rich border of 
the real article was part of the weaving and by a se- 
cret process the imitators had and still have to sew 
on a separate border, and experts in the genuineness 
make this the final test. The cashmere shawl is so 
expensive because a Thibet sheep is shorn only once 
a year, and produces only eight ounces of the finest 
wool, and because of the great labor in weaving and 
the high cost of dyes. The foundation silk of the 
Chinese shawls is chiefly made at Nankin and em- 
broidered at Canton by two needlewomen who work 
together, one passing the silk thread down and the 
other upward, and thus the apparent marvel of equal 
neatness of figure on both sides is explicable. 
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Vice-President Hobart is a man of such genial and 
commanding characteristics, and with so spotless a 
personal and political record that popular gossip goes 
out pleasantly toward him, and all hope that he will 
be numbered among the lucky Vice-Presidents, and 
not appear in the list of the unhappy ones. At the 
head of that list, of course, stands Aaron Burr, the only 
discredited incumbent. Some of his successors were, 
however, unlucky and unhappy. Tyler, who became 
President by the death of General Harrison, left Wash- 
ington dubbed a traitor by his political party ; Fill- 
more, who also became President by the death of Gen- 
eral Taylor, died of disappointment at his defeat in 
1856 ; Andrew Johnson barely escaped impeachment ; 
Colfax retired under scandalous charges; Vice-Presi- 
dent King died before taking his seat ; Hendricks and 
Arthur both died substantially of broken hearts and 
disappointed hopes. 

* * 

Napoleon I. was really the cause of the rise and suc- 
cess of Giulia Grisi, the great prima donna, although he 
never saw nor ever heard her. Her aunt was Signora 
Grassini, a famous singer in Napoleon’s later successful 
days. She sang for him at the Tuileries one evening, 
and he signified his delight of her performance by an 
order on the exchequer for 20,000 francs. In accept- 
ing it, she said, ‘‘This will aid the education of my 
nieces.”” Of these she had never seen the youngest, 
who afterward, being presented to her, was asked to 
sing a childish melody. ‘‘ Her voice is but a feeble 
contralto,’”’ said a relative, deprecatingly. ‘‘ It is one of 
the finest sopranos in the world,’”’ responded the aunt, 
‘‘and, thanks to Napoleon, it can be trained. Your 
throat, dear Giulia, shall win you showers of gold,’’ she 
added to the child. The Napoleonic gift gave her the 
required tuition, and the great result all the world 
knows, for the little niece was Grisi, who often laugh- 
ingly said, ‘‘ My musical education only cost me a Na- 
poleon.” 

*~ * * 
Epitor, Frank LEsiie’s PoputaR MONTHLY : 

Dear Sir—‘‘I notice in the ‘ Portfolio’ columns of 
‘ Lesuie’s Montuty,’ for February, an article relative to 
the discovery of the secret of mundane gravity, by 
Sir Isaac Newton, in which you advance the theory 
that he might have derived his idea of the attraction of 
gravitation from Sbakespeare’s ‘Troilus and Cressada.’ 

“This suggests to me an idea of my own, which I 
have entertained for some time—i.e., that the attrac- 
tion of gravitation was not unknown to learned men 
even long before the time of Shakespeare. 

‘‘As authority for this assertion I would quote a 
passage in Canto XXXIV. of Dante’s ‘ Divina Comme- 
dia’ (Hell)—‘ When I turned thou didst o’erpass 
that point to which from every part is dragged all heavy 
substance.’ 

“Tt is my opinion that it is not at all improbable 
that these, and other similar passages of the old 
writers, may have drawn his attention to the matter, 
and the falling of the apple was merely a confirma- 
tion of those words of Dante and Shakespeare, written 
long years before; and, being the first to proclaim 
the discovery to the world at large, the laurels were 
awarded to him. 

“This is merely an opinion expressed on reading 
the comment referred to at the beginning, and how 
worthy of consideration it is shall be left to you to 
decide. Yours, respectfully, Frank Youna.”’ 
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THE MAYFLOWER. 


By MINNA I NG, 


N the Mautime. ere the roses 

Hlad hequn to blush betiveen 
Dainty leares of fluted satin, 

Di wi sheaths of emerald green, 
Eloise. the litth orphan, 

Left the fas upon the wheel, 
And she sought the silent forest, 

On the relret moss to kneel. 


. i cu weary—oh, . eary 
OF the kitchens . d floor, 
A vel the string of wit ed peppr rs, 
lund the horseshoe er the door, 
And the wheel forer ( ning, 
‘Come and turn — Eloise 2 
And | long to live f 
Tn the woods, ai a the trees.?? 


Then a slumber fell wpouw her. 
And she lay, NCTC and meek, 
With her hands across her hosom, 
And a tear upon her cheek. 
So the waiting fas qreu yellow, 
And the roses ceased to blow : 
And the u inter, coming softly, 
Hid her bleaching bones with 


Vay, returning to th A 

With its showers of stal vain, 
kound a white and st hlossom 

Where the orphan hatl lain; 
So in all her maiden Aces 

Still she lives ame the trees 


, 


For the Mayflowe r in 
Is the soul of kh ise! . 


iy auty 
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TORERA, OR 


FEMALE 


BULL*SLAYER, ENTERED THE 


wake. 
Illustrating 
\RENA, SWORD IN HAND.’’ 


“ 


Brava Torera.” 
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